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Mr. Unsan, March 6. 
‘Fe following reply to Mr. Bel- 
sham’s answer, 1 request yuu to 
insert in your Magazine. 
Yours, &c. T. Se. Davip's. 
A Second Address to Persons calling 
themselves Unitarians. 

Unirarianism is so contrary to 

Christianity, that | can impute your 
adherence to it to nothing but your 
confidence in the accuracy of the as- 
sertions respecting the doctrines of 
Scripture, which you meet with in 
such publications as Mr. relsham’s 
“ Calm Inquiry.” For such confi- 
dence it is my wish to provide a re- 
medy; and | have some hope that 
you will find it in the foilewing pages. 
To counteract the influence of Mr. 
Belsham’s opinions, | exdeavoured, 
in my former Address, to convince 
you, that he is an incompetent re- 
porter of the docirines of the Gospel, 
and of the Primitive Church. | now 
once more beg leave to offer you my 
* unsolicited’’ advice “ to take heed 
what ye hear,” (Matth. iv. 24.) in a 
matter that so nearly concerns your 
salvation as your faith in Christ. 
You will perceive in the following 
pages that Unitarianism is made up of 
misrepresentations and inaccuracies 
and unfounded assertions. 

After stating in my former Address 
Mr. Belsham’s assertion, that Bp. 
Horsley was * baffled and defeated 
in his ory with Dr. Priestley,” 
I said, * Mr. Belsham way say this, 
but he cannot believe it.” if any 
one teils me, It is night, when it is 
mid-day, and | know him to bein his 
senses, | am sure that he cannot be- 
lieve what. he says. Mr. Belsham’s 
assertions, that Bp. Horsley was de- 
feated,—that the Bishop knew this,— 
and that he would have laughed io. 
scorn the igaoramus who should have 
thought otherwise, are quile as much 
at variance with the truth; and 
therefore 1 contend, that Mr. Bel- 
sham is either wholly incompetent Lo 








judge of this controversy, or that he 
cannot believe what he says. 

Of this declaration, huwever, Mr. 
Belsham * professes to have * just and 
heavy reasun to complain ;"—to com- 
plain of my charging him with au 
uolruth, when he has charged the 
whole budy of the Established Clergy 
with an “* aversion to, and av abhor- 
rence of, the truth.” Yet Mr. bel- 
sham, alter being reminded of this 
unjustifiable language, can venture to 
say, “he should have beev ashamed 
to use the language” that | do, whea 
I say, he *“ cannot believe what he 
says” of Bp. Horsley’s defeat. What 
Mr. Belsham’s sense of shame may 
be, it is easy to conjecture from his 
avowed opinion of the Clergy, and 
of the established religion of his 
country: especially wheu we kuow, 
that the words, which I have just 
quoted, were not the hasty effusion 
of an angry moment, but bis old and 
accustomed language. In his ** Re- 
view” of Mr. Wilberforce’s excellent 
work, he says, “an established Priest- 
hood is, in its very nature, a perse- 
culing order, All breathe the same 
fiery and intemperate spirit. ‘Truth 
and honest inquiry they are paid to 
discountenance and repress t.” 

He says, that “I charge him with 
using barsh language of the Clergy 
and thejr doctrines.” Does he Geay 
the charge? If he does, he cannot 
look at the passages, which [ have 
quoted and referred to, aad “ believe 
what hesays.” But hedoes not state 
my charge against bis language and 
opinions strong enough. [| said that 
any one, who could hold such an 
opinion of Bp. Horsley as he does, 
and could utter that most uncandid 
and untrue opinion of the Established 
Church and Clergy which he did, is 





* Gent. Mag. Aug. 1814. p. 125. 

+ See this and many similar passages 
in the Dean of Cork’s excellent work on 
the Atopement, yol. JJ. p. 414, 

iacom- 
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incompetent (either from want of 
learning, or from the force of preju- 
dice, or from both) to pass an im- 
partial judgment on the opinions of 
the antient Fathers, or of the doc- 
trines of the Established Church. 

The extent of Mr. Belsham’s sense 
of shame and consistency, we see in 
his renewed declaration, that Bp. 
Horsley “ knew that he was defeated, 
avd that he would have laughed to 
scorn the solemn ignoramus who 
should have thought otherwise,” 
though Dr. Priestley is every where 
throughout the controversy convict- 
ed of inaccuracies and misrepresen- 
tation, and a radical ignorance of his 
subject. Bp. Horsley’s general judg- 
ment on the controversy is strongly 
expressed in the passages quoted in 
my former address. But, as Mr. Bel- 
sham has since repeated his gratui- 
tous assertion to the contrary, I will 
add here two other passages from Bp. 
Horsley’s Remarks on Dr. Priestley’s 
Second Letters, § 9 and 12. ‘ These 
and many other glaring instances of 
unfinished erudition, shallow criti- 
cism, weak argument, and unjusti- 
fiable art to cover the weakness, and 
to supply the want of argument; 
which must strike every one, who 
takes the trouble to look through 
these Second Letters; put me quite 
at ease with respect to the judgment 
which the publick would be apt to 
form between my antagonist and 
me.”———“ As for the outcry which 
he makes about my intolerance, and 
my bigotry to what he calls high 
church principles, I consider it as the 
vain indignant struggle of a strong 
animal, which feels itself overcome ; 
the mere growling of the tiger in 
the toils ; and | disdain to answer. 

Yet Mr. Belsham persists in his as- 
sertion, that Bp. Horsley knew that 
he was defeat And what is this 
but saying, Bp. Horsley “ did not be- 
lieve what he said?’ But this is no- 
thing to that gross instance of “ de- 
JSamation ugainst the memory of the 
dead, of which Mr. Belsham is guilty, 
in saying that Bp. Horsley would 
have “laughed to scorn the solemn 
ignoramus who should have thought 
him not defeated.” What can Mr. 
Belsham be ashamed to say of any 
one, after such a charge of liypocrisy, 
duplicity, and contempt of truth? 
It is indeed no more than he said be- 
fore, in general, of the Clergy,“ lu- 





terested priests and crafty statesmen 
will continue to support a religious 
establishment, which answers their 
private and political purposes, at the 
same time that they hold its doctrines 
in contempt *.” 

Ona the offensive passage against the 
Clergy, occasioned by Mr. Horsley’s 
defence of his Father’s Tracts, Mr, 
Belsham has now put the following 

loss: “‘ The idea | mean to conve 
in that passage is, that persons all 
whose expectations in life depend up- 
on their profession of a particular 
system of opinions, canvot, in the 
nature of things, be unbiassed inqui- 
rers after truth.” How far this gloss 
can be called the meaning of the text, 
we shall see presently. But what is 
the bias that is here meant? The 
bias of professional obligation: a bias 
not peculiar to the Clerical profession, 
The Clergy engage themselves at the 
commencement of their Ministry, by 
the most solemn vows that man can 
enter into, that they will inculcate 
and maintain the doctrines of the 
Church, of which they are Ministers ; 
and, as far asin them lies, will banish 
and drive away all contrary doctrines. 
The doctrines which they promise to 
teach, are perfectly well known to 
them before they enter into this en- 
gagement. They are the doctrines, 
which they imbibed with the first ele- 
ments of their Christian education. 
They professed them publicly in the 
face of the Church, when they came 
to years of discretion. They studied 
them in their principles. and proofs, 
before they offered themselves can- 
didates for the Ministry. And at the 
commencement of their Ministry they 
declared their entire acquiescence in 
them, and solemnly promised to in- 
culeate and.maiotain them. And in 
what way does the professional ob- 
ligation which binds them to their 
duty, differ from the obligation 
which attaches to all important offi- 
ces of trust, except in the magnitude 
and sanctity of its object? if “ they 
which wait at the altar are partakers 
with the altar,” must the sincerity of 
their faith be suspected, more than 
the loyalty of the brave defenders of 
their country, who are bound by si- 
milar obligations? Must the patriot- 
ism of the Navy and the Army be 
doubted, because they are biassed by 
‘% See Magee ou the Atonement, as before, 

prin- 
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principles of honour and professional 
emoluments? Will the Members of 
the Legislature be less likely to be 
faithful to the rights of their fellow- 
subjects, because they are sworn to 
maintain the supremacy of the King 
against the foreign jurisdiction and 
preposterous pretensions of the Pope. 

Mr. Belsham supposes that the 
Clergy could not be induced to sup- 
port the commonly-received doctrines 
of Christianity without some corrupt 
bias. What could have induced the 
old Presbyterians, Non-jurors, and 
others, to profess the same doctrines? 
What can now induce Methodists and 
Dissenters of various denominations 
(who separate themselves from the 
government of the Church) to main- 
tain the orthodox faith? What mo- 
tive can the yenerable Episcopal 
Church in Scotland have, poor as she 
is, and placed beyond the reach of 
wealth and ambition, for professing 
her conformity with the Church of 
England, but sincere faith in those 
doctrines which the Unitarian denies? 

But Mr. Belsham says, “ the Clergy 
are paid to discountenance and re- 
press the truth.” A more false and 
atrocious calumny never was uttered. 
So contrary, indeed, it is to the truth, 
that, instead of retracting, I again 
repeat, ** Mr. Belsham may say this, 
but he cannot believe it.” And what 
are those emcluments of our Pro- 
fession, which excite so much envy 
and malignity? If you look to the 
great majority of the Clergy, and 
eompare their duties with their emo- 
Juments, they are not equal to the 
profits of mechanics and labourers 
above the lowest rank, or even of a 

ood menial service. There must be 
In the minds of the poor, pious, and 
humble mea, who perform the com- 
mon duties of our Church, some prin- 
ciple very different from the corrupt 
Views which, Mr. Belsham thinks, 
unfit the Clergy for impartial inqui- 
ries after truth. What is the bias 
that attaches Mr. Belsham to the Uni- 
tarian Meeting-house in Essex-street ? 
The love of truth? I have already 
shewn that his love of truth is equal 
to his sense of shame. But what is 
the bias, that shuts bis eyes against 
the natural construction, the obvious 
sense, “ the simple teachings” of 
Scripture; and against the unbiassed 
testimony of the poor, persecuted, 
and unestablished Primitive Church? 
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and makes him prefer the most un- 
grammatical; forced, incoherent, and 
enigmatical interpretations, to the 
common Version of the New Testa- 
ment? 1 can mention one bias, 
which is capable of such effect. A 
party feeling, and sectarian attach- 
ment, give to ardent minds full as 
strong a bias as the emoluments of a 
profession. There is another kindred 
principle, that operates, perhaps, with 
a more violent impulse upon some 
minds than any professional obliga- 
tion; and that is, a rooted aversion 
to every thing that is established. 
And in a free country like this, how 
often do we see such indirect feelings 
oppose themselves to the “ powers 
that be,”’ as such, and act, even on 
cultivated miuds, with a more vebe- 
ment, decided, and permanent force 
than one would think consistent with 
rational and thinking beings! 

The meaning which Mr. Belsham 
says he means to convey by the offen- 
sive passage before quoted, I will 
contrast with the text, because it is 
not an unapt specimen of that laxity 
of interpretation, by which Unita- 


rians pervert the language of Serip- 
ture from its direct sal obvious mean- 
ing. 

Test. Gloss. 


Tied down in an 
enlightened and in- 
quisitive era to a 
system of theology, 
the wretched relic 
of a dark and bar- 
barous age, upon 
the profession and 
defence of which all 
his hopes are built, 
TRUTH must neces- 
sarily be the object 
of his aversion and 
abhorrence. 





The idea I mean 
to convey in that 
passage, which has 
given offence, is, 
that persons, all 
whose expectations 
in life depend upon 
their profession of 
a particular system 
of opinions, ean- 
not, in the nature 
of things, be un- 
biassed inquirers 
after truth. 


If English words can be made to 
bear so great a difference of meaning 


as is expressed by this gloss, what a 
latitude may not Unitarian interpre- 
ters allow themselves, in translating 
the Greek text of the New Testament, 
when they appeal to their unlettered 
friends. of “ soutid understandings and 
honest minds?” But the gloss does 
hot.convey the meaning of the text. 
The two assertions are perfectly at 
variance. The textis grossly false ; 
the gloss is true. I lay the more 
stress on the difference between the 
text and the gloss, because, like other 

Unitarian 
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Unitarian glosses*, it does not re- 
pom the meaning of the text; and 

say this the more decidedly, because 
Mr. Belsham’s habitual language con- 
cerning the Established Church and 
Clergy forbids me to accept it as the 
meaning; and because the words 
which follow the gloss, shew that he 
does not, in reality, abate one par- 
ticle of the text. He says only, “ Jf 
in the expression of this sentiment 
undue asperity of language has been 
allowed, | would readily retract it. 
Iu the mean while,” &c. that is, be- 
fore he does retract it. This is no- 
thing like the frankness of an indic- 
tum volo. If Mr. Belsham were to 
retract it by an unequivocal regun- 
ciation of his unjust and uncharitable 
sentiment, it would have one fortu- 
hate consequence. He must, to be 
consistent with such renunciation, 
cancel or recast all his former publi- 
cations, which might happily conduct 
him back to ‘ the faith in which he 
was educated.” 

(To be continued.) 
—_———— 


Mr. Unsar, March 2. 
UCH has been written on the 
subject of Slaves; and huma- 

nity has been very laudably exerted, 
to stop the importation of African 
Slaves into our Islands in the West 
Indies. Of this trade, as it formerly 
existed, the most horrible part was 
the mode of conveyance from Africa 
to the Islands. It was a disgrace to 
human nature; and the true detail 
of it, when first given to the publick, 
trified every reader with horror. 
iext to this was the treatment of the 
Slaves in the West Indies, not regu- 
Jated by salutary laws, and often 
conducted in the most brutal and 
horrible manner. This also required 
interposition, and happily received it. 
But let it not be supposed, that there 
is any thing in the condition of Slaves, 
whieh necessarily implies such abuses. 
Let us attend to au accouat of the 
treatment of Slaves at Fez and Ma- 
rocco: a treatment occasioned by a 
religious feeling, which Christians, if 
they were what Christians ought to 
be, would carry to a much greater 
height of conscientious regard. I 





* See Notes and Iilustrations to a 
Tract iptituied, The Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible, the Religion of the Church 
ef Luglaad. 
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copy the account from a very curi- 
ous description of Timbuctoo, the 
famous city in the centre of Africa, 
extracted from the Annales des Voy- 
ages, in one of the French Journals, 
Who was the original writer I know 
not. 


** These Slaves are treated in a very 
different manner from those which are 
transported from the coast of Guinea, 
and the establishments at Gambia, to 
the American Islands. After having suf- 
fered the privations to which every tra- 
veller is subject who traverses the de- 
sert, they are sent to Fez, and Ma- 
recco. There they are exposed in the 
sok, or public market, and sold by auc- 
tion, Their new master conveys them 
to his habitation, where, if they conduct 
themselves with fidelity, they are regard- 
ed in future as members of the family ; 
and are even permitted to connect them- 
selves with the free women of the estab- 
lishment. As they -onstantly bear the 
Arabic language spoken. they soon ob- 
tain_a slight knowledge of it: the more 
intelligent learn toread and write. As 
soon as they are able to read and un- 
derstand a chapter of the Koran, their 
masters begin to inculeate upon their 
minds, susceptible of ail impressions, 
the fundamental points of the Musul- 
man doctrine. This religion, estab- 
lishing the Unity of God, is easily ad- 
mitted; and they reject, without much 
difficulty, their former superstitions, 
Once arrived at this point, they imme- 
diately obtain their liberty; and their 
master is delighted to have converted 
an infidel, and, by this good work, te 
have deserved the favour of Heaven. 

“* Those Slaves, whose minds do net 
take this turn, and who do not learn 
the Mahometan faith, nevertheless ob- 
tain their liberty, after eight or ten 
years of slavery. Atrue Musulman re- 
gards them as servants; and considers 
the sum which he gave in the purchase, 
as merely a consolidation of the wages 
which hé would have paid to a free ser- 
vant. As soon as this sum appears to 
him to have been worked out, he dis- 
solves the bondage of his slave; and, 
according to the spirit of his religion, 
believes that, in so doing, he merits 
the blessing: of Heaven. This act of 
generosity is entirely voluntary, on the 
part of the preprietor. and | have 
known,” says the writer, “many slaves 
so attached, by good treatment, to their 
masters, that they refused their liberty, 
when it was offered.’’ 


Here is a picture, at which many 
Christians may well blush, who ia 
this respect, though not in mang 

others, 




















others, may learn from Mahomedans, 
what, if they had duly imbibed the 
spirit of their own religion, they 
might have learned, much more per- 
fectly, from the blessed Jesus. We 
inust, not, however, suppose that 
there are no exceptions to this good 
conduct. The vices and passions of 
men, unless restrained by wholesome 
laws, will always produce, in too 
many instances, their odious effects. 
The author thus proceeds : 


“It is, however, true, that all the 
Arabs and Moors do not behave with 
such humanity towards this unfortunate 
elass of human beings; some of them, 
and particularly the Moors, treat them 
with much rigour, and even with cruel- 
ty ; they speculate upon the children to 
be produced by their purchased slaves ; 
and rather encourage connections with- 
out marriage than with it, that their 
multiplication may proceed more ra- 
pidly.”” 

Yet may we be ashamed, if ac- 
counts of both are to be. credited, 
that the majority of Christians have 
usually behaved much worse to their 
slaves, than the majority of Musul- 
men. R. T. 

——— 

‘Mr. Urnpan, West-Ham, March 10. 

4 a ~ Epitaphs printed in the Ma- 

gazines for November, Decem- 
ber, and January, having been ho- 
noured with general approbation, I 
ask permission to add four more to 
the number. To such Readers (and 
of these the number appears increas- 
ing) as, in reading poetry, seek some- 
thing more than amusement, they may 
afford pleasure, or impart instruction, 
for a great observer of hunran nature 
has asserted that “* We may find Ser- 
mons in stones, and goodineverything.” 


Yours, &c. J.C. 
1. Ona Sister. 
Farewell, sweet Maid! whom as bleak 
Winter sears (blown, 


The fragrant bud of Spring, too early 
Untimely Death bath nipt.- Here take 
thy rest, 
Inviolable bere, while we, than thee 
Less favour’d, thro’ the darksome vale 
of Life, [long 
Toil on in tears without thee. Yet not 
Shall Death divide us. Rapid is the 
flight [wing, 
Of Life, more rapid than the turtle’s 
And soon our bones sball meet. Here 
may we sleep, [might’ * 
Here wake together, and ‘ by his dear 





* Lycidas. 
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“Who conquer’d Death for sinful man, 
ascend 
Together hence to an eternal home, 
James Hurpis *, 


II. On Mr. Cuester of Chicheley. 

Tears flow and cease not, where the 
man lies, (skies; 

Till all whe know him follow to the 

Tears therefore fall where Cheséer’s ashes 
sleep ; \ 

Him wife, friends, brothers, children, 
servants weep; 

And justly—few shall ever him transcend, 

As busband, parent, brother, master, 
friend. Witiiam Cowper. 

III. On a Peasant. 

The Swain who own’d yon humble cot, 

Lies buried near this lonely spot : 

With his industrious faithful Wife, 

He trod the secret path of Life ; 

Nor knew the-surrows. which await 

Grandeur, pre-eminence, or state. 

Here village maids, at ev’ning hour, 

- Shall strew the newly-gather’d flower : 

And Shepherd-lads asserable bere, 

To shed a sympathetic tear ; 

Whilst on the time-worn stone they spell, 

“ Delusive world of woe farewell! 

** And welcome, welcome equal state, 

“ Where all are good, and all are great !"* 
1V. At Welwyn in Hertfordshire. 
By the celebrated Author of “ Night 
Thoughts.”” 

Here lies my friend James Barker, 
Who was poor in Life, but is rich in Death, 

E. Y. 
1749. 

The name of Anna Seward was in- 
serted in the Epitaph at Litchfield, 
from a general opinion that it was 
the production of that lady. J.C. 

. _— ES 
Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 13. 
CORRESPONDENT in volume 
LXXXIV. ii. 518. e a 
wish to have the Epitaph on Sir Wil- 
liam Browne’s Monument. 

The otherday, in travelling through 
Norfolk,-I stopped at Hillington; 
visited the Church, and took a copy 
of the Epitaph, which I now send you. 

On the top of the Monument is a 
representation of the Sun, with thig 
line underneath it. 

Coronat coelum perenni gloria, 
M. S. 
D. Gulielmi Browne, Militis, 
Medicorum Londini bis Presicis, 
5. R. S. 
Studium opusque qui valdé persequens 


Medicinam haud sine Deo fecerat, 
Die nocteque nitens pro viribus 


* Late Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 
Salutem 
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Salutem hilaris hominibus dare. 

Labor tum ipse sibi voluptas fuit. 

Eheu! jam agendo haud spectatur am- 

plius. 

Beatum tamen vixisse se adserens, 

Probé contentus exacto tempore, 

Uti conviva cedit vita satur, 

Homo humani & se alienum nil putans., 

Die decimo Martii 1774 mortuus, 

Die Ciceronis natali 3 Jan. 1692 editus, 

Beatiorem his prafatus adpetens. 

Patria O! perpetua esto et libera! 

Sit anima mea cum Christosophis ! 

Prope Newtonum, Boylium, Lockium! 

Procul insanis 4 Sapientibus! 

Velim ediscas, Lector, quanti est vivere 

Licet qua terris noscere et agere. 

Tlogevov xas ov yw: wroros odws 

Tov Oavarov synwy xar wynuwy tors Bioso 
Tow de Biov urna miadey ext: Savarw. 

Coronat tellus inani nomine! 

Amor fame prospicit virtutibus. 

Annorum plenus, preter spem plenus 

honorum, [mum. 
Plenus voti omnis, desero gratus hu- 
Miles Christi morte triumpho! 


There is a good representation of 
Sir William’s profile, taken, as I un- 
derstand, from one executed by 
Wilton; and at the bottom of the 
Monument are his armorial bearings. 
It ison the South wall of the chancel, 
and adjoining it is a monument to 
Lady Browne, who died some years 
before the Knight. 

In the chancel are several monu- 
ments to the Folkes family, and also 
to the Hovels, who were the former 
Jords of the whole parish; the last 
of whom, Sir William, left three 
daughters his co-heiresses, one of 
whom was married to Martin Folkes, 
esq. and brought the estate into that 
family. 

_ « Sir William Browne left only one 

daughter, the wife of William Folkes, 
esq. and mother to the present Sir 
Martin Browne Folkes, bart. ; which 
accounts for his remains being depo- 
sited here. 

This village is seven miles from the 
. borough of Lyon, and on the road 
from thence to Cromer; and appears 
to contain little worthy of notice. 

Hillington-hall, the seat of Sir Mar- 
tin Browne Folkes, and for many 
generations the residence of his an- 
cestors, bears the marks of some 
antiquity. Though not decorated 


with porticos, and the grounds un- 
ornamented, this place appears to 
possess much more valuable qualities, 
all the comforts so peculiar to the 
residences of English country gentle- 


Hillington-Hall.— Proverbial Expressions. 
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men. There are also two other seats 
in this parish, Belmount and Uphall, 
now belonging to the same person. 


Yours, &c. A TRAVELLER. 
TT 
Mr. Unsan, March 5. 


N p.118, a shrewd Correspond- 

ent, whose signature is E., re- 
quests information in what work is 
to be found the expression, Solamen 
miseris socios habuisse doloris. Where 
to discover the Latin words I did not 
exactly know; but your Readers will 
perceive the sentiment assigned to 
Antilochus by Lucian in the Dia- 
logue between Antilochus and Achil- 
les: The original passage runs thus, 
Pig 3? wagayvbiay xed 1 xosvwia re 
weayweros, nal To pH 
wrovbives, This mean idea is nobly 
combated, in his Parad. Reg. L. 1. 
v. 401. by the poet Mitton : 
“* Fellowship in pain, divides not smart, 
Nor Nehense aught each man’s peculiar 

iy Ray 


Ia the same dialogue between An- 
tilochus and Achilles, Luctan makes 
the former notice the cowardly 
speech which Homer gives to the 
latter in Od. A. v. 488. Puaro, De 
Repub. III. also, objects to the 
thought. And the mighty Stagirite 
reproves the same impropriety of sen- 
timent in Iphigenia at Aulis, when 
she says, Ignominy is preferable to 
death. His censure is very concise, 
TS 3 avawarw, 4 by ADAMS Idvytvna, 
Ovdty yae fosmey 9 ixclevece ™ Ustga. 
Aaistor. De Poet. XVIII. 

Pray where is this passage?) Ex 
pede Herculem. 

A Firru-roam Lap. H. 


i 
“ The man that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day; 
But he that is in battle slain, 
Can never rise to fight again.’’ 
Mr, Ursan, March. 
F the Gentleman who ascribes 
these four lines to Sir John 
Mennes, in the reign of Charles the 
Second, will have the goodness to 
favour your reaiers with a copy 
of the Poem in which they occur, 
or with a competent Extract from 
it conteining them, with reference 
to page, &c. he will confer an obli- 
ation, and remove the uncertainty un- 
der which most persons have lain with 
regard to the Author of them. BC. 
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Sia, Shrewsbury, Sept.19, 1814. 
AS jou have preserved the sem- 
blance of many Residences and 
Birth-places of eminent men in your 
valuable pag onat I am taduced 
to sends 
you: yentouleyobedabd Gorrerpant 
eut Willi -A.S 
not da 
tom 
Villa 


h year; and when hs 
him, on the Sth of July, 1914, was in 
perfect heaith,. and bis mental facul- 
with a smite (speaking 
journeysand tours), * 
journsaaae tomy eave 
my» most extensive tour, 


; but,” added he, **. 
ata rs I have all that : 
world—a com- 


peteacy t for all, I want, and 
a son. ter whose: study it 
is to. comfort in 
their. ‘ ” "Yours, de. DP argu 






» ps ra rg gy Bo 


rt account o' ‘ate email 
“remains ‘of Kitkuam 


mission im your 
tered ruins es very antient ‘abbey 
are gh wie ‘a rs wth 3 valley, 








met with, of which, oid 
convey an adequate idea. 
- most’ interesting fragment whee 
ap roach, is the gateway, a work 
ward III. in’ all the ‘splendour 

Sf that period; a time when Pointed 





* Adjoining his own garden, 
Gent. Mac. March, 1815. 





“the indefatigable Av-. 
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Architecture reached its summit of 
perfection and ~~ The design 
is not large, and the ornaments, 


though numerous, are not crowded ; 
but, rom their justness of distribution, 





. character covered by a pedi 
ment ivi stherepandrels are shields, 


aod swall fi in alto-relievo, St. 
George the,Dragon, &c. The 
second -has .two, windows with the 
ornamental tracery perfects between. 
in the centre, a niche with a 

ure, and.one on. each, side: . the 
Whole surmounted with pediments, 
having in the intermediate spaces 
shields. of various arms, which are 
likewise distributed over other parte 


me of the froat. . The whole terminates 


Ee 


» ane elegant cornice, and @ 
\parapet of quatrefoil pan- 
-Atuthe South-west angle is a 

yaa le; a similar one 
at the North-west Jias been destroyed. 
A few paees’in front. of the gate is 
the mutilated et of an old cross. 
Passing throug galeway, ashort 
distance Eastward, over uneven mas- 
ses of stone-and walls, are vestiges of 
much older work; but devastation 


rae 


_) Seti its relentless influence so 
» far, thattheir original ‘utility is left 


to conjecture, though their relative 


_situation conveys some idea to what 


rpose they~ must — have 
i pr applied. | Of these a ex- 


tremely: curious and enriched Saxon 
doorway, claims particular wotice : 
I am inclined to believe it the ori- 
ginal efitrance to the Chapter-house, 

The arch, .supported by three co- 
lamns on each side, is very highly 
ornamented, as are the spaces on the 
exterior, and between the columns ; 
the whole in very perfect: preser- 
vation, but the connecting buildings 
totally demolished. To the right of 
the door-way, in an adjoining, wall, 

are two recessed early. Pointed arches, 
elegantly filled ‘in, and orfamented, 

but appear never to have been open: 
this might. probably have been ‘part 
of the cloisters. Near there are many 
smail fragments of walls, arches, &c. 
but too much mutilated to ascertain 
their foriner use. 

A considerable distance North-west 
of this, and nearly ia a line with the 
Gate, subsists a solitary vestige of the 

sacred 
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sacred edifice; this alone remains, to 
denote the situation, the style, and 
the grandeur of the whole. It is of 
the early Pointed style, consisting of 
one division and part of another, ia 
which is a very lofty narrow window, 
and two buttresses, most elegantly 
proportioned, with shafts and enrich- 
ed capitals on the chamfered angles: 
the whole ia so perfect a state that 
scarcely the courses of stone are 
visible. In 1784, the upper part fell 
down, consisting of a turret and pin- 
nacle, beautifully mantled with ivy. 

In a farm-house opposite the gate- 
way, is preserved the abbey font, 
which was dug from among the ruins 
not many years since: it is perfect, 
and very much ornamented, but does 
not appear to be much older than 
the reign of Henry VI. It may be 
deemed a great ctriosity, as this de- 
corative appendage to a church was 
—, marked as an object. for 

ruction. 

This fine Cistertian Monastery, de- 
dicated to the Holy Trinity, was 
founded by Sir Walter L’Espec, kat. 
and Adelina his wife, in the year 1121, 
It is not improbable that the frag- 
ments of Saxon work are part of 
the original buildings of this date. 
Its value before the general disso- 
lution amounted, according to —~ 
to 300/. 15s. 6d.; and by Dugdale, to 
2691. 5s. Od. It was surrendered 
Dec. 8th, 1539, in the 30th year of 
Henry VIII. by John Keldwick the 
prior, and seventeen canons: it was 
afterwards granted to Sir Henry 
Knevet, knt. 

About five miles North of Kirk- 
ham is Casrte Howarp, a stupen- 
dous and magnificent mansion, erect- 
ed by Sir John Vanbrugh on the 
site of the Old Castle of Hinderskelf, 
and is the noble residence of the 
Earl of Carlisle, K.G. The North 
front which we approach has a fine 
centre, with a cupola rising from the 
roof, and two extensive wings, the 
North-east of which was finished ac- 
cording to the original design; the 
other was erected by Sir James Ro- 
binson, but without any attention. 
either to extent, or character of the 
style. The South, or garden front, 
is very magnificent; the centre, a pe-. 
diment supported by fluted pilasters, 
is approached by a grand flight of 
stone steps; which, with the range of 
pilasters along the whole facade, is 
particularly fine. The Eastern ex- 


tremity of the North wing forms the 
kitchen; it has a square tower at 
each angle. The number of roofs, 
cupolas, and massy clustered chim- 
neys in the intermediate space, and 
the general picturesque assem’ of 
the whole design, is striking, and im- 
pressively grand. In the » and 
extending Eastward above 500 yards, 
is a terrace, decorated with 
statues, terminated by a large lonic 
temple, having four porticos. The 
interior of this princely mansion 
abounds with works of art; the walls 
of the hall were painted by Peligrini 
with the history of Phaéton ; the re- 
cesses occupied by antique statues 3 
and oa pedestals are distributed many 
fine busts. Every room throughout 
has numerous relicks of antiquity to 
claim notice, and the numberiess pic- 
tures which adorn the walls, with the 
extensive and choice collection of 
vases, would require a volume to de- 
scribe, and prove useless to enumerate 
in this limited space. About half a 
mile South-east of the house is the 
mausoleum, of the Doric order: it 
measures 50 feet in diameter, of a cir- 
cular form, and is 90 feet high. 
Returning from Castle Howard to- 
wards Kirkham, about five miles 
from thence, is the small village of 
Crambe. The Church has beer much 
altered, and would not merit the 
slightest notice did it not contain an 
antient font. It stands toward the 
West end of the aile, is large, of a 
square ferm, supported by a stout 
centre shaft, with four columns at the 
angen, having ornamented capitals, 
and the upper part decorated with 
intersecting semicircular arches. 
Nearly two miles Southward of this 
village on the road to York, is How- 
sham, a fine mansion on gently ris- 
ing ground, near the river Derwent, 
built about the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the seat of the worthy and 
amiable Mrs. Cholmley, to whom be- 
longs the magnificent Abbey at Whit- 
by, in the same county. The vall 
in which it is situated is beautiful, 
and the surrounding ens varied 
and delightful. .C.B. 
i 
Perer-House, CAMBRIDGE. 
From Mr. Dyxn's “ History of the 
University and Colleges of Cam- 
BRIDGE.” 
| treating of particular Colleges, 
those which have precedency in the 
order of time, naturally claim pri- 
ority 
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ority in our attention: we should be- 
gin, then, with Peter-House. There 
are however, those—this should be 
just hinted—who speak of St. John’s 
as the oldest endowed institution in 
Cambridge: and, considered as au en- 
dowed religiqus house, St.John’s Hos- 
pital certainly existed, and on the 
preseat site of St. John’s College, ia 
what was called the Jewry, before 
the present literary foundation of St. 
Peter's: Michael-House, also, hadsta- 
iutes before Peter-House. But. as a 
literary institution, incorporated by 
we charter—the more modera sense 
of the word College—the most aa- 
tient is undoubtedly St. Peter's. 

The founder, then, of this College, 
was Hugh de Balsham, Bishop of 
Ely. Parker dates the foundation 
4280 (as does Doctor Caius), and is 
followed by Carter, who is corrected 
by Smyth, with the following addi- 
tional hints:—*‘ The charter of foun- 
dation was in 1283, and it was not 
founded till the year after. Mr.Whar- 
ton speaks of this foundation as begun 
before the founder becaine Bishop; and 
it was so plainly, if that is exact which 
he adds, that a charter of the King’s 
is extant, to the master and scholars, 
dated May 15, 1274; but 74 I take 
to be a mistake for 84.” It should 
be observed, that Balsham had placed 
students bere several years before, 
and that his election to the bish 
rick was confirmed by the Pope in 
1257. The commemoration paper of 
Peter-House has its date 1284. 

1 almost incline to believe, and I 
humbly submit it for consideration, 
as this slate of the business would 
reconcile the contradictory accounts 
mentioned in the note*, that there 
might be different charters, and that 
the one of 1284, when the secular 
brothers of St. John’s were intreduc- 
ed, might confirm and complete the 
former, aod so be made the entire 
charter of foundation. This was the 
exact case with Merton, the most 
antient College at Oxford, The first 
charter is, Jan. 7, 1264; the second 
is 1270; and the third, which com- 
pleted the two former, was in 1274. 
There is a still further analogy in the 
two cases. The house. of Teecten, 
seitied in 1270, is entitled Domus 
Scholarium de Merton; and in the 





* We have not thought it necessary to 
insert the notes in our Extract. 
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royal instrument of 1274, Peter 
House is called Domus Seholarjum 
Petri; and it should be:still further 
recollected, that the King himself re- 
commended to Hugo de Balsham, to 
make his house of Peter conformably 
to that of Merton. At all events, 
this latter circumstance seitles, in 
the order of time, the praceiency of 
Merton College, as an endowed lite- 
rary house by royal charter, above 
that of Peter-House. In the regis- 
ter of Durham is a copy of the Mer- 


ton statutes, beari 1274; and 
this copy is, probably, as old as the 
original, it being entered on the 


oldest book in the charch, 

Hugh de Balsham, or Bedesale, 
then, for he is called by both names, 
the founder of this College, was a 
native of Balsbam, or rather, perhaps, 
a scholar of the convent there; it 
being usual to call persous who ar- 
rived at any eminence, from the con- 
vents where they were educated. He 
became afterwards a monastic of the 
convent of Ely, of which, in a course 
of time, he was superior. Balsham 
is near Gogmagog- Hills, a few miles 
to the South-east of Cambridge. 
a a speaking, after Beary a 

untingdon, of Go og-Hilis, de- 
scribes them as i. sien hills of 
Balsham, from a. village near them, 
where the Danes committed all ima- 
givable barbarities. In the monkish 
times, the prior and convent com- 
monly chose the Bishop, though with 
acongé d’elire from the King, anda 
confirmation from the Pope ; and, ac- 
cordingly, on the death of William de 
Kilkenny, in 1256, the convent of 
Ely proposed to exercise this right, 
in choosing their sub-prior to suc- 
ceed him. We have many instances 
in the history of our Charch, where 
this privilege excited great con- 
tention. between religious houses, 
and the King or Pope, or Arch- 
bishop, aud sometimes even with all. 
In the present case, the King vio- 
leatly opposed the Lp oy ay and 
it was not approved by the Arch- 
bishop, who also wished himself to 
have put in another person. The 
King, it seems, thought, that as El 
was a strongly fortified place, a mon 
- ht not be soldier enough for a 

ishop. 
Whatever the cause, the King, by 
his letters, requested the Prior and 
Convent to choose Henry of Wee: 
am, 











ham, his Chancellor, for their Bishop. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was 
for Adam, the author of some trea- 
tises at the time greatly celebrated; 
but the Abbot and Convent were re- 
solute for their Sub-prior, and the 
contest became violent. The Con- 
vent chose Hugo de Balsham; the 
King set aside the appointment, and 
Jaid waste the fields and groves about 
the bishoprick. But, an appe’l be- 
ing made to the Court of Rome, the 
choice of the Prior and Convent was 
at length confirmed; and Hugo de 
Balsham accordingly was consecrated 
Bishop of Ely iv 1257: and thus he 
became tenth Bishop of Ely. : 
His College of Peter-House (for 
we must return to that) was formed 
out of two antient hostels, in form- 
ing which it is generaliy allowed that 
Balsham originally composed it’ of 
different materials, partly collected 
on the spot, and partly. introduced 
from a neighbouring society. Ou the 
spot were the Friars of Penance’ and 
of Jesus Christ; so Carter.—Smyth 
adds, “ Tirey were the Friars of Pe- 
nance of Jesus, Christ and Friars Hos- 
pitallers of St. John, “as another 
account:” and the truth is, it was 
no uncommon thing for a religious 
house to be characterized by two, or 
even, as the nunbery of St. Rhade- 
und was, by three names. Those 
introduced from a neighbouring so- 
ciety were the seculars belonging to 
the canons regular of St. John’s, 
who had, it seems, too much religion 
to agree well together. So Hugh 
took the old twig, split from the 
parent tree, and ‘engrafted it on hig 
new plant: and thus, under his foster- 
ing hand, they grew up together a 
new tree, with a new name, and with 
more of amicable society. 
ce 
Account of the Panturon* at Romer, 
HE Pantheon is an antient 
Temple at Rome, which was 
originally dedicated, as its name im- 
plies, to all the Gods; but more par- 
ticularly, to Jupiter Uitor, aveugin 
Jove ; Mars, the God of Battles; an 
Venus, the Queen of Love. The 
building is of a circular form, of 
immense size and magnificence, In 
front there is a most majestic por- 
tico, supported by ‘a double range 
of Corinthian pillars, sixteen in num- 
ber, cach of them hewn out of one 





* See our Select Poetry, p. 257, 
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solid piece of Eastern granite. Be- 
tween the middle colamns, which are 
a med hwy removed from each 
other than the rest, a ssage o 

to the brazen portals; thich> as they 
unfold, expose to view a circular 
hall of immense extent, crowned with 
a lofty dome. It is paved and lined 
with marble. Its cornice of white 
marble is supported by sixteen pillars 
and as many pilasters of the Corin- 
thian order. In the circumference 
there are eight niches; and between 
these niches are eight altars, adorned 
each with two pillars of less size but 
of the same materials. The niches 
were antiently occupied by statues 
_of the great deities ; while the inter- 
mediate altars served as pedestals for 
the inferior powers, The propor- 
tions of this temple are admirable 
for the effect intended to be pro- 
duced ; its height being equal 'to its 
diameter, and ils dome, ‘not an oval, 
but an exact hemisphere. The effect 
is also: heightened by the manner in 
which the light is admitted, through 
a circular opening to the skies in the 
apex’ of the dome. This circum- 
stance, which corresponds well with 
the simplicity of design, has a won- | 
derful effect in dispersing the light 
throughout the whole temple ; whilst 
itdirected the eyes of the worship- 
pers to the Heavens, the peculiar 
abode of that Deity to whom they 
were addressing themselves. 

In antient times, all the front on 
the outside was covered with plates 
of brass or copper, and gilt with’gold ; 
and the outside of the dome was cover- 
ed with plates of solid silver. These 
ornaments have long since been con- 
verted to other uses, aud the dome is 
now covered with sober sheets of lead. 
The Pantheon was converted into a 
Church, and dedicated to St. Mary, by 
Pope Boniface 1V. about the year 
609 ; and has since that period attract- 
ed the attention and esree the pa- 
tronage of various pontifts. 

After all, to adopt the language of 
a writer * of exquisite taste, who has 
oa contemplated this venerable 

ile, 
: ** Let not the traveller complain, if 
even in this magnificent monument he 
shall find that his expectations surpass 
the reality, and that his fancy has 
thrown around the Pantheon an ima- 
ginary splendour. He must not expect 
to find in it the freshness of youth, 


* Eustace, Classical Tour. 





Years 
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Years pass not in vain over man or his 
works; they may sometimes spare pro- 
portion and symmetry; but beauty and 
grace, whether in the marble portico, 
or in the human form, soon yield to 
their touch, and vanish. Twenty ages 
have now rolled over the Pantheon; and 
if they have not crusbed its dome in 
their passage; they have at least im- 
printed. their traces in sullen grandeur 
on its walls;—they have left it to all its 
primeval proportions, but they have 
gradually stript it of its ornaments, its 
leaves of acanthus, and its glossy colours. 


—Perbaps these marks of antiquity, and _ 


this venerable ‘tint which Time alone 
can shed over edifices, rather increase 
than diminish its majesty, by — 
to its justly admired form, that. whie 
mo architect can bestow—the charms 
of recollection, and the united interes 
of age and disaster.’”’ ' 
a : 
Mr. Urnsan, ““~ March 1. 
A PAMPHLET has just appeared 
intituled “* A Brief Account of 
the Jesuits, with Historical Proofs in 
support of it, tending to establish 
the Danger of the Revival of that 
Order to the World at large, and to 
the United Kingdom in particular.” 
The plan embraces three parts :—Ist, 
A summary of the history of the Je- 
suits. — 2d, Evidences drawn from 
the history of other nations and our 
own for the purpose of establishing 
it :—and 3d, Reflections on the whole 
subject The great object of the 
writer appears to be, to shew, that, 
notwithstanding the pretensions of 
the Jesuits to superior learning and 
talents, their order is only a corrupt 
modification of the Papal system; and 
that its members have been at all 
times the most ardent and active 
agents of the Romish Church, hav- 
ing been by no means scrupulous in 
the employment of all the means ia 
their power (not excepling PERsE- 
cution in every form) to swell the 
triumphs and eviarge the possessions 
of that Chureh—that the coustitultion 
and rules of the Society oblige its mem- 
bers to a practice opposed to the plain- 
est dictates of religion and good cun- 
science, and hostile to the safety of So- 
vereign Princes, Governments, and 
States—that, in the two ceuturies of 
their existence, the Jesuits were the 
authors of almost all the calamities 
which desolated the world at er, Ye 
and Europe in particular, especially 
the Protestant part of it— that to 


doctrines of the most pernicious ten- 
dency both in morals and politicks, 
they have added practices in each, of 
a naiure as indefeasible — that 
the ageats employed by them in the 
rosecution of their objects, have 
een, almost exclusively, members of 
the Catholic communion, who have 
ever been their willing instruments ; 
and thaf, since the concessions of the 
present reign (especially the grant 
of the elective franchise) have greatly 
increased the number and iofluence 
of Catholicks both in England and 
Ireland, the connexion which has 
ever subsisted between the Jesuits 
and themselves assumes the more 
importance, and threalens grealer 
danger to the ivterests of a Pro- 
testant Nation and Government—that 
the circumstance of the Jesuits hav- 
ing already arrived in Inevanp, in 
spite of laws which have vever been 
abrogated, is part of the system of 
atchieving by fraud what cannot be 
effecieu by force—that, under these 
circumsiances, the present Pope, in 
reviving an order which was abolished 
by Pope Clement XIV. about 40 years 
since, aod in assigning to it at the 
same time the aid of rae Inquasi- 
Tron (its oldest and best ally), has 
himself acted upon the gréat prin- 
cipte of Jesuitism, viz. that the end 
to be atchieved will sanction the use 
of the worst means; aud has effectually 
provided for the revival of ail the 
evils inseparable from the employ- 
meat of such agents.—Fiaally, that 
the United Parliament owes it to its 
own safety, and to the interests of 
the Nation at large, immediately to 
dismiss the Jesuits who have at this 
time arrived in Ireland, and probably 
in England, and to prevent the land- 
ing of others of the same profession, 

Yours, &c. B. 

—=——— 

Mr. Urnsan, March 2. 
GiXcE the writing of my letter 
wserted in your last Magazine, 
I have seen, and in part read, Mr. 
Charles Lloyd's Trauslatioa of Alfieri’s 
Plays; and think that to call it in 
general a faithful one, is perhaps as 
high a praise as it is entitled to: for 
that “ the piant which he has brought 
from Italy into Britain has, under his 
management, borne undeleriorated 
fruit,” is, Mam afraid, more than he 
has reason to flatter himself with, 
lndeed the different spirit and phra- 
seology 
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seol of different languages must 
weavecdshly make translation diffi- 
cult, and almost always imperfect: 
and the Italian may possess those 
qualities which Voltaire, in a letter 
prefixed to his Merope, attributes to 
it (“ d’étre plus maniable,” &c.) that 
may make a transfusion of its spirit 
ioto other languages peculiarly diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. That these 
qualities are amply displayed in Alfi- 
eri’s Plays, is, I think, undeniable ; 
aud repeated perusals, and compari- 
sons of them with other authors, 
have still more strongly impressed 
me with this conviction. Alfieri has 
given its fullest force to tragic com- 
position: it is hardly possible to 
conceive it executed with greater 
strength and justness of thought 
and expression, His speeches and 
descriptions often strike us with hor- 
ror; but that sentiment is never call- 
ed for but on proper occasions, and 
its worst effects are alleviated by the 
energy and animation that accom- 
pany it, and that infuse themselves 
into the mind of the Reader. His 
Plays may be said, as Baron Grimm 
observes in his Correspondence, “ to 
be written in blood, instead of tears:” 
but it is blood which the Tragic Muse 
is armed with a dagger purposely to 
shed; and Alfieri has made her words 
and herblows in perfectcorrespondence 
with each other. That we are inclined 
to shrivk from the sight and sense of 


such horrors can, I think, only be the 


result of a false delicacy, or a sort 
of mental epicurism, that inclines us 
to indulge only in the softer and 
more pleasurable sensations; that dis- 
oses us to shut our eyes against 
acts, when they are displeasing to 
us, and when, in truth, the contem- 
plation of them would make us more 
sensible of what is amiable and laud- 
able in buman nature, by contrasting 
it with what is odious and criminal: 
and this contrast we meet with in its 
reatest foree in Alfieri’s Tragedies, 

he fullest display of truth and na- 
ture (when there is no real violation 
of decency) can never be injurious to 
the mind: and our unwillingness to 
open our eyes to that display, not 
only proves, but must add to the 
weakness of our mental vision; or, 
what is worse, must distort it. Al- 
fieri’s works are, in short, as manly 
as they are possessed of every other 
excellence. They have all the “ pu- 


rity and simplicity,” all the ‘con 
rectness and severity of taste,” that 
Francklin (in the preface tohis Trans- 
Jation of Sophocles) attributes to the 
Greek Tragedies. That simplicity 
may be more easily transferable into 
the Italian, than any other modern 
language, from the resemblance of 
its beauties to those of the antient; 
but the beauty of simplicity must be 
felt in all languages, as in all works 
and productions whatever, provided 
it has that grace given to it, that 
still leaves it its own character—the 
grace of nature and of truth. The 
advance of knowledge, and the force 
of Alfieri’s genius have enabled him 
to improve on those antient models, 
as well as to avoid (in which his me- 
rit is all his own) the defects of the 
moderns, which (as.I before observed) 
certainly have their exuberances, 
however pleasiug these may be made, 
and how wuch svever of imagination 
and feeling they may display as well 
as excite. But they may be really 


extraneous to the piece, though (as __ 


in Shakspeare) the art and genius of 
the author may connect them with 
it. As to Shakspeare, it has been 
truly said, that “ In that circle none 
durst walk but he.” To propose him, 
therefore, as an object of imitation, 
in “treading the pathless regions of 
human passion and human thought,” 
in penetrating the “ hidden mysteries 
invisible sources of sublimity,” 

&c. is only suggesting what is calcu- 
lated to mislead future authors from 
what ought to be their peseer ob- 
ject, the delineation of huwan na- 
ture as it is, with all that is charac, 
teristic of it. That Alfieri’s person- 
ages (besides their talking, as Mr. 
Lloyd says, “‘ entirely of themselves 
and with each other,” &c.) do not “ go 
into any analysis of their feelings,” 
only, | think, exempts them from the 
danger which is exemplified in Shaks- 
peare’s soliloquy of Richard III. the 
night before the battle of Bosworth ; 
which soliloquy is of course never 
recited on the stage. But where is the 
genius that could atone, asShakspeare 
does, for such lapses? How Mr. L, 
has found out that Alfieri’s Plays 
* want sensibility,” and Madame de 
Stael, that ‘* he was born rather for 
action than for thought” (which I 
suppose she has inferred from his 
exercise of thought in the represen- 
tation of action) and that “ he has 
' not 
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not really created an Italian theatre,” 
ahd (at the same time) that “ the 
manners and ideas of his characters 
are not appropriate, but rather his 
own than theirs;” I own, I cannot 
. Mr. L. too, finds fault with 
fim, for not having imitated the sub- 
limity of Milton (allowing, however, 
his Saul to be an exception), particu- 
larly in the representation of Satan. 
These criticisms may be ingenious 
and refined, but I confess they do not 
strike my obtuser intellects with their 
justness. On the whole, I think that 
all that has been said against Alfieri 
as an author (making the proper 
allowance to criticks, to intermix cen- 
sure with their praise, in the exer- 
cise of their talent) has rather afford- 
ed ground for a conclusion in his fa- 
vour; and that the two above quoted 
will be sensible of this, as well as of 
the inconsistency of their own opi- 
nions, if their better judgments are 
so far to be depended upon. Possi- 
bly it may be said, that his speeches 
are sometimes too argumentative, 
and drawn out to too great a length: 
but they are always apposite, and 
must, | think, be approved of in the 
closet, whatever effect they may have 
on the stage; and even there, we 
must be very fastidious and impatient, 
not to listen with attention and sa- 
tisfaction to what must be interest- 
ing, if the subject itself is so. As 
to Mr. Lloyd's translation, though 
erally faithful, and at times even 
appy, it is often weak, bald, and 
lame, and sometimes mistakeg; of 
which a flagrant instance occurs in 
the Orestes, where Aigisthus, after 
being severely reproached by Cly- 
temnestra, says, on her leaving 
him, “ S’edan costoro; nulla rileva 
il resto.” Which Mr. L. by a strange 
mistake (for I will not suppose that 
he went purposely out of his way 
to indulge an inclination to satirize 
the loquacity of the fair sex; which 
Alfieri himself was certainly much too 
attentive to the business of the piece 
to do) translates, 


** Be women heard; they care not for 
the rest.’* 


Instead of which, it should rather be, 
“‘ Hear we the others; for the rest [ 
care not :” or, “ Hear we the strang- 
ers; for aught else I care not;” al- 
luding to Orestes and Pylades, who 
were come in disguise, with intent to 


kill him. In the translation of those 
admirable plays, Octavia and Aati- 
one, other errors may be observed, 
though not so great as that just men- 
tioned. Oriesvus. 


i 


Mr. Unzan, Boston, Feb. 10. 
R. Fowxe, at p. 647, Part ii. of 
your last volume, makes some 
inquiry respecting ** The Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs.” I have 
an exceeding fine copy of it in my 
possession, printed in London, for 
the Company of Stationers, 1606 ;— 
and subjoin the following account of 
this singular book, from Pegge’s 
* Life of Bishop Grosseteste :” 


** Bishop Grosseteste translated the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs out, 
of Greek into Latin, being told of the 
Book by John de Basing, upon whose 
information the Bishop sent to Athens 
for it. M. Paris intimates, that this 
work had been suppressed or secreted 
by the Jews, on account of the open 
and manifest Prophecies contained in it 
relating te our Savivur. He fancied 
that the Testaments had formerly been 
parcel of the original Hebrew Serip- 
tures, and were concealed whilst they 
continued in an untranslated state; for 
it must have been out of the power of 
the Jews, after a Greek version was 
once made, to have kept them private 
to themselves. But this was, never the 
case; for, according to the opinion of 
Fabricius, they were not so much as 
written in that language, though Dr. 
Grabe thinks they were. 

** M. Paris pretends the Testaments 
were unknown .to the Christians in the’ 
time of St. Jerome; but this is a mis- 
take, for this gross piece of forgery is 
older than Origen, and was probably 
composed in the seeond century, or the 
close of the first, 

** Some have thought the Greek text 
of this book, was a translation made by 
Jobn Chrysostom, from an Hebrew ori- 
ginal; but the grounds of this opinion 
are not sufficient to support it. 

** Bishop Grosseteste was firmly per- 
suaded of the authenticity of this Book: 
he not only translated it into Latin from 
the Greek originals; but, in a letter of 
his to King Henry HI. he alledges the’ 
words of the Testaments, and argués 
from them, as the undoubted word of 
God.”’ 


The Book has been translated into 
French, Dutch, and English—it was 
printed at Paris in 1549, in 12mo. 
The first English edition of this book 

was 
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was printed in 12mo. at London, by 
John Daye, near Aldersgate, 1581, 
with cuts,a preface by Richard Daye, 
and at the end an account how these 
Testaments were foupd. Richard 
Daye, besides the preface, promised 
the Death and Testament of Jacob; 
this edition is translated into English 
by A. G. (Arthur Golding), and has 
acat of Jacob bolstered up in his 
bed, and his sons about him, in the 
title page.—!t has been again printed 
in English as follows: 

By Richard Daye in 1589; Richard 
Yardley in 1590; for the Stationer’s 
Compary 1606; again 1641; 1663; 
1674; 1693; 1699; 1706; 1716; 1731. 

Allow me, Mr. Urban, to solicit in- 
formation oa the following subjects: 

Did Dr.Berkeley (Bishop of Cloyne) 
ever publish any more of “ The Prin- 
ciples of Human Kaowledge,” than 
the First Part, which was printed in 
Svo. in Dublin, 1710? 

Can any particulars be given of Ar- 
thur Collier, Rector of Langford 
Magna, near Sarum, who in 1713 

ublished “* Clavis Universalis, or A 

jew Enquiry after Truth,” being a 
demonstration of the impossibility of 
an external world. This book is of 
exceeding rare occurrence; and Dr, 
Reid, in his Essays on the !ntellectual 
Powers of Man, p. 173, says, he has 
only seen one copy of it, which is in 
the University Library of Glasgow. 
I consider myself fortunate in pos- 
sessing a copy of this curious book. 
The arguments are the same as 
Berkeley’s; but, though written with 
metaphysical acuteness, the style is 
disagreeable; and what is verystrange, 
as Dr. Reid observes, “ although he 
(Mr. Collier) appears to be well ac- 

uainted with Des Cartes, Male- 

ranche, and Norris, as well as with 
Aristotle and the Schoolmen, it does 
not appear that he had ever heard 
of Locke’s Essay, which had been 
sae mew twenty-four years, or of 

erkeley’s Principles of Human 
Knowledge, which had been pub- 
lished three years.” 

If Mr. Collier ever published any 
other works, an account of them will 
be acceptable to, 

Yours, &c. Prsney Tuompson. 
a 

Mr. Urpan, Salop, Feb. 16. 
I SEND you a few particulars re- 

lative to the Column now erect- 
ing by the County and Town of Sa- 
lop ia honour of Lord Hill. 


Arthar Collier?—Shrewsbury Column. 





[ March, 


The dimensions are as follows : 
F. I. 
Height of the pedestal..........13 6 
Of the shaft and capital........ 99 0 
Of the pedestal to the statue....11 6 
Of the statue ...6..seeeeseecees 





Whole height 131 0 





The diameter of the column at 
the plinth...............15 O 
Diameter at the capital........11 6 


To judge of the magnitude of this 
memorial, the best mode will be to 
compare it with some of the most 
remarkable structures of a similar 
kind. 

The Monument in London is 15 
feet in diameter, Lord Nelson’s co- 
lumn at Dublin 13 feet, and the 
height of the shaft and capital about 
17 feet—The column erected by Buo- 
naparte at Paris is 14 feet in diame- 
ter, and 120 in height; so that Lord 
Hill's columa will be equal in dia- 
meter to the Monument, two feet 
more than Lord Nelson’s, and, ex- 
clusive of the pedestal, 13 feet higher; 
and exceed the diameter of the Paris 
column one foot ; and will, it is pre- 
sumed, be the largest Doric columa 
ever erected.—The site is an elevated 
spot at the entrance of Shrewsbury 
from the London and Bath roads,— 
The estimated expence 5500/. 

The original design is by Mr. Hay- 
cock, junr. an ingenious young ar- 
chitect of Shrewsbury, corrected by 
Mr. Harrison of Chester. 

Yours, &c. Hucu Owen. 


—__ 


Mr. Unsan, Feb. 20. 
OW can the Rev. Mr. Rolfe be 
nephew. of Lord Nelson }—The 
Peerages mention but two sisters of 
the gallant Peer, and those married 
to Bolton and Matcham. 

The late amiable General Ross, 
(see vol. LX XXIV. ii. p. 401.) was of 
a respectable and nobly allied famil 
siluated at Rosstrevor in the Nort 
of ireland :—amung his near relatives 
were the ennobicd families of Charle- 
mont, Ludlow, Riversdale, Bandon, 
and Doneraile. 

The family of William Greatrakes 
(the new claimant to the title of Ju- 
nius) is believed to be extinct in the 
male line; his sister, Elizabeth Court- 
ney, is still living at Lismore, co. 
Waterford. 

Yours, &c. 


G. H.W. Cassan. 
Mr. 
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Fig.1.NEW CHAPEL in CHARNWOOD FOREST. 
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Mr. Unpan, Feb. 20. 


HE Forest of Charnwood, co. 

Leicester, is a large tract of 
land, about ten miles in h, and 
six in breadth; in form somewhat 
square, and a hard and barren soil, 
full of hills, woods, rocks of stone, 
torres, and delis of a kind of slate. 

It was thus described in 1795 by 
that elegant Botanist Dr. Pulteney, 
in his “Catalogue of rare Plants found 
in its neighbourhood,” communicated 
to Mr. Nichols for his “ History of 
Leicestershire :” 

**A great part of this large tract of 
land is almost as much in a state ; 
ture as any part of Eng 
of it are elevated into ¢i 
bearing some resemblatice™ 
of Derbyshire ; partienlarly the 
by the names of Beacon Hill 
Hill, Ives Head, Cliff Hi . From 
the two former of these 
weather are very extensive 
not only over a large part of 





fee 


3 Feaching 
the neigh- 









crags universally facing the West. 
They are.composed of a very hard grey 
stone, very like the blue Elvan stone of 
Cornwall, but not so fissile. It is of an 
extremely close grit, gives fire with steel, 
whence quartz seems to predominate in 
its composition, and some pasts of it are 
almost irresistible tothe hammer. Others 





of these aré_composed of an im- 
periecy cra which a much 
mo in the neigh- 
bourhood where it is 
used in buildings, in pavement of 
tbe streets, and to mend the high roads.” 

In 1808 an Act t re- 


ceived the Royal assent, for allotting 
and dividing this vety valuable tract 
of land; and-in- afew fleeting years 
the face of the country will be wholly 
changed. Already, in some parts of 
the Forest, have the pleasing toils of 
agriculture called hundreds of acres 
into cultivation ; and good roads are 
forming over the wholeim every con- 
venient direction. Indeed, so nearly 
have the Commissioners completed 
Genr. Mac. March, 1815. 
¢ 
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their labours, that the whole will be 
ready for cultivation this Spring. 

A spacious Chapel has also been 
erected (sce Plate Hl. fig. 1.) uoder 
the auspicious patronage of the wor- 
thy Diocesan, ‘who is to consecrate it 
next Summer; where the mild and 
benevolent principles of Christianity 
will be properly ineulcated on the de- 
scendants of many who have been 
nearly brought pa state of na- 
ture. There are, apd will be, about 
220 acres of land seBiout in the Forest, 














appointment 
the Forest ; 
@ aud Moira, Ed- 
esq. William 
e¥. Thomas Bos- 


tai a ei pa ty 
wron 
aad formed — 
use, of whicha! ketch is given, 
the _ (see fig. 2.) were lately found at Gar- 
ee ey Spd waten cout! = thorpe, co, 
: 3 Not six or seven feet I 
of the kingdom. The summitsof many —[t is requested of your Correspond- 
of these hills, particul that of Beacon ents to explain their use,—in what 
Hill, which is.conside the highest, ace,—or whether-commoenly found 
consist of vast naked craggyrocks, the (- J ance, Boethe present, em 


be called am, mill, The nether 
millstoneja, is not much unlikea plat- 
ter, or shallow dish, with a 
shelved ait edge; in some 
chipped ; im others, broke down. 
The bottom. is not quite flat, but 
gently rises to the (like a fisb- 

late), which is perforated, sppereatly 
8 the purpose of a spindle. Weight, 
31 pounds; diameter, 16 inches. 

The upper millstone, 4, resembling 
in — the bottom part of a cone or 
sugar-loaf, is extremely perfect, and 
was found in .its proper pide upon 
the other, which-it exactly fits. At 
the top, ¢, igat rture or hopper, 5 
inches in » contracting as it 
descends, ‘aid may hold three pints. 
Greatest diameter, 12 inches ; least,7; 
and eS. height, 6 inches : 
weight, 33 s. Near about the 
situation of d; is a square hele, which 
communicates with the bottom of the 


hopper, or that in the centre, where 
there is a bed cut, evi y for a 


frame 
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frame of iron-work, which may have 
perished; and, by the wearing down 
on that side by natural pressure, we 
may be somewhat countenanced in an 
Opinion of the handle having been 
fixed there. The stone (not met with 
in this country) is of a dirty white 
coarse grit, and may be taken for a 
rough compomtion of beat sand and 
mortar; and though it has not. the 
least resemblance to millstoves now 
in use, yet appears not ill caleulated 
for the grinding of Corn. 


Yours, &c. W. Mounsry. 
— 
Mr.Unsan, = Zhmesthorpe, near 


Hinckley, Jan.14. 
AS many of your Readers, and Cor- 
respondents to your valuable 
Magazine, may be gratified with a de- 
scription of what is curious or antique 
from near to Bosworth Field (where 
the decisive battle was fought between 
King Richard the Third and Henry 
Earl of Richmond, Aug. 22, 1485), 
as they are now, from the distance of 
time since that period, become ex- 
tremely rare; you herewith receive 
a drawing of an Halberd, or Pike, 
(fig. 3.) fyund recently in the roof of 
an old house at Stapleton, which is 
supposed to have been preserved by 
the antieut family of Dawes of that 
lace. It is upwards of 9 feet in 
ength, the shaft of oak, banded on 
four sides with iron, and studded with 
brass nails between every band; the 
shaft is surmounted with two wings 
of iron cut into rude open work, 
which terminates from the knob 
above the wings to a square taper 
point of about 2! feet in length. It 
is shod with sharp iron, to be occa- 
sionally rested in the ground. Sta- 
pleton being situate adjoining Rad- 
more Plain*, the field of battle, | 
have not the least doubt, it has been 
preserved as a rare relick of that me- 
morable period, as it bears evident 
marks of other times t. 


Yours, &c. RicuarpD Fowxke. 


*,*Fig.4is a Gold Broche, or Buckle, 
found near Husbands Bosworth ; 
and has been fully described by the 
jJate Mr. Tailby, in vol. LXX. p. 121, 


Extracts from the MSS. of the late 
Dr. Ducaren. 
I. 

Protestant Perseculion: containing 
the Case of the Rev. Mr. Henrort, 
of Berne, for writing a Book about 
Oaths. 

** An Essay on Truths of Importance to 
the Happiness of Mankind.” 8vo. 
London, 1768. Translated from the 
German. : 

** THE Rev. Anthony Herport, au- 
thor of this book, of a Patrician family 
at Berne (where his relations are still 
of the Magistracy there), was a man 
of great learning, and of considerable 
property in the Canton of Berne. 

e was for many years Minister at 
Vevay; but, becoming deaf about 40 
years ago, had a pensivn of about 60/. 
per annum assi to him for life by 
the Magistrates of Berne; which being 
unwilling to enjoy in idleness, he 
wrote thisbook; with which the Priv 
Council of Berne wasso much offended, 
that they first seized the whole edi- 
tion, consisting of 1000 copies, of this 
book, and caused it to be publicly 
burnt —18 copies only escaped ; for 
the recovery of each of these, the said 
Privy Council offered 100 dollars, 
about 20/. sterling. This book is 
translated from one of these 18 copies. 
The Author was prosecuted, and con- 
demned (without being heard) to lose 
his character, his pension, and his 
liberty ; soon after which he died in 
confinement (in'his own house as- 
signed for his prison) at Berne, a 
Martyr to Truth, in the 73d year of 
his age, 4. D. 1767.” f 


* Doctors’-Commons, April 9, 1768, 
I received this information from Mr. 
Valtravers, F. R.S. and F.S. A. who 
presented me with the book. 

Anp, Cortes Ducare..” 
ll. 

Concerning a Book- (supposed to be 
unique) No.860 in the MS Library 
at Lambeth, entitled,“ Exposition de 
la Doctrine Catholique de M. Bossuet,” 
a copy of which was faithfully tran- 
scribed and sent to the Library of 
Lesdea University, by Archbishop 
Secker’s direction, in March, 1764, 
attested by Dr. Maty and myself. 





* See Mr. Pridden’s Plan in Nichols’s re-publication of Hutton’s Battle of Bos- 
worth Field, and also the letter-press in that historical and descriptive work. 

+ Baker’s Chronicle says, ‘‘ The battle King Richard led himself, which consisted 
of a thousand bill-men, empaled with two thousand pikes,” &c. &c. 


“ L’exem- 
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“ L’exemplaire du Livre de l'Expo- 
sition de la Doctrine Catholique de 
V'Eveque Bossuet, qui se trouve dans 
la Bibliotheque des Manuscripts de 
PArcheveque de Canterbury, y fut 
déposé il y a plusieurs années, par 
Mr. Le Docteur Wake, successivement 
Recteur de la Parvisse de S. Jacques, 
a Westmiaster, Eveque de Lincoln, 
et enfin Archeveque de Canterbury, 
depuis l'année 1715 jusqu’a l'ano 
1736. C'est un petit volume in 12°. 
La plus grande partie du texte est 
imprimée, savoir depuis la page | 
jusqu’a la page 72, et depuis la page 
97 jusqu’a la page 144. Les pages 
intermédiaires sont manuscriptes, sa- 
voir depuis la pese 73 jusqu’a la page 
96, et depuis la page 145 jusqu’a la 
page!74, qui est la derniére. Le titre 
du livre, les approbations et privi- 
leges, et la table des chapitres a la fin, 
sont aussi en manuscript. Les at- 
testations préliminaires ont été écrites 
de la propre main de Messieurs Wake 
et Alks. et a la marge de plusieurs 
des pages du livre se trouvent des 
notes, la plapart consistant en colla- 
tions de cetteédition primitive avec les 
exemplaires des éditions postérieures. 
Elles ont été copiées au revers de 
chaque page de cette copie, vis-a-vis 
les endroits ot elles se rapportent, avec 
les renvois, et marques, qui se trou- 
vent dans l’original. 

Nous soussignez certifions qu’ ayant 
examiné avec svin et duement colla- 
tionné la copie ci dessus de ce livre 
avec.|’Exemplaire origival de la Bib- 
liotheque Archiepiscopale des Manu- 
scripts de Lambeth, nous I'avons 
trouvée conforme eo tout avec cet 
Exemplaire, et pour en constater et en 
assurer la parfaite authenticité, nous 
avons non seulement signé le présent 
certificat, mais avons outre cela 
souscript & chaque page les lettres 
initiales de nos noms. Fait 4 Londres 
le 27 de Fevrier, 4. D. 1764. 

Aup. Cottze Ducaret, 
Legum Doctor, 
Bibliothece Lambethane Custos.” 
Hil. 

Letter to Dr. John Fothergill, upon 
his presenting Mr. Purver's Transla- 
tion of the Bible to Archbishop 
Secker for the Lambeth Library. 

Doctors’-Commons, 
Dec. 24, 1764. 
Mr. Purver’s Translation of the 

Bible, together with your very ob- 


Dear Sir, 


liging letter, were left last Tuesday at 
my house. I beg leave, first of all, 
to thank you for this particular mark 
of friendship to me: 1 have perused 
the book with great pleasure. As 
the Archbishop was very iil of the 
gout, I had no opportunity of ac- 
quainting him with the contents of 
your letter till yesterday, when I re- 
ceived hisLordship’s commands; which 
are these —to return you his thanks 
for your kind present of that book to 
the Lambeth Library, which is made 
in such an handsome manger that it 
could not be refused (although the 
Archbishop had lately got one for bis 
own private Library); to evter your 
name therein as the donor; and to in- 
fourm you that the Translation shews 
a great deal of learning, modesty, 
and candoor in the Translator, who 
has rectified many mistakes, and whose 
principal design seems to be that of 
doing service to mankind. A. C. D. 


i 


Old Town, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, Feb. 138. 
AS the intercourse with Frauce is 

once more renewed, and as seve- 
ral of our Coustrymen who have 
lately visited that Kingdom have fa- 
voured us, through the medium of 
periodical publications, with their 
notices of a part of the Continent 
from which a protracted war had 
completely excluded us; it may af- 
ford entertainment to your Readers 
to peruse a Journal of a short excur- 
sion, in the year 1742, to some of the 
maritime towns of France, opposite 
the Kentish coast, written by Heory 
Bartlett, a native of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, where he was baptized upon 
the 12th of October, 1718; and com- 
municated, a short time before his 
death, to his brother-in-law, the Rev. 
Joseph Greene, late of this. place. 
This iotelligent young man, who wac 
the son of Mr. Richard Bartlett, au 
eminent surgeon and apothecary here, 
by Cecilia his wife, established bim- 
self in London in the same profession 
as his father followed ; but died in or 
soon after 1744, about 26 years of 
age. If his descriptions be censured 
as tediously minute, and his observa- 
tions dull and unimportant, let it be 
remembered that they are the re- 
marks of one just entering into life, 
to whom, perhaps, every thing ap- 
peared newand interesting; of one who 
wrete 


Mr. Unpan, 
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wrote with confidence to a friend and 
relation, without the expectation that 
his Journal would have filled a few 
pages of your popular Repository. 
The following is copied from 
Greene’s transcript, now 10 the pos- 
session of, 


Yours, &c. R.B. Wueterr. 





ON Tuesday morning, June the 29th 
[1742], at 7 o'clock, I, with my Compa- 
nion, took a beat at Falcon-stairs, South- 
wark, the Thames being then at pretty 
near high water. We went through 
London. bridge with some difficulty ; but 
continued not long upon the river, chus- 
ing to land at Cox’s wharf, that we 
might, for the sake of variety, more 
commodiously walk from thence toGreen- 
wich. Here a small shower obliged us 
to take immediate shelter. After dinner 
at this pleasant village, we took boat 
again for our conveyance towards the 
Magazine and Foundry at Woolwich ; 
where, through the ignorance of our 
waterman, we landed with a great deal 
of difficulty, being almost up to our knees 
in the boggy soil. Indeed the roughness of 
the Thames at this place strongly influ- 
enced us to quit our boat so soon; and 
yet I think, if there had been a knowing- 
oné amongst us, we might have picked 
vut a firmer soil for our landing-place 
than this part of Greenwich Marsb. 

Except our seeing two porpusses, or 
hog-fish, nothing further worthy of no- 
tice happened till our arrival at Wool- 
wich, which village we entered about 
four in the afternoon, somewhat fa- 


tigued with our walk. Here we saw the . 


St. Joseph prize, a capture that the 
Spaniards would be glad to have again, 
if we would surrender it peaceably. We 
had a view also of the King’s rope-yard 
for the use of the Navy Royal.. “At ten 
in the evening we went on board a sloop 
at Green-dragun stairs, near Woolwich, 
Capt. Gilpin commander, burthen forty 
tons, without any carriage or swivel 
guns; but, that it might not be said to 
be wholly without arms, we had, for an- 
noyance of our enemies, one old rusty 
gun in the cabin. Our whole comple- 
ment of men were as follows: first, the 
Captain and his crew, which were only 
his cook and cabin-boy; and secondly, 
eight passengers, one of which was an 
old drunken Captain, who was going to 
St. Valerois. 3 
As we passed by Gravesend, we hea 

the report of three great guns, which 
surprized me very much; but we met 
with nothing further remarkable betwixt 
that place and Sheerness, near the mouth 
of the river Medway, except you reckon 


the flodting light on the North-sand as 
such ; a contrivance to direct ships in 
the time of darkness, placed there at the 
expence of David Avery, a merchant of 
London, June the 15th, 1731. 

By this time I began to be exceedingly 
sick. A squall of wind ran our gunnel 
under water, and in about an hour drove 
us upon the Flats,—some shoals of sand 
near the mouth of the Thames, called 
the Spaniard;—which, for want of the 
tide to lift us off, obliged us to cast an- 
chor. Here we had twe or three smart 
showers of rain, which not washing away 
our.appetite, we began to think on the 
contents of our cupboard, namely, a leg 
of mutton, an half-quartern loaf, &c. 
which provision we had taken in at 
Woolwich to serve us in our passage to 
Dover or Calais, according as the wind 
should prove favourable. To lese no 
time, we here boiled our leg of mutton; 
and five ef our number, whose stomachs 
were most importunate, sate down to 
eat heartily, with only one trencher 
among them. I, to my great grief, was 
no companion for these, though | could 
observe them from my bed in my cabin, 
where I lay thoroughly sick, and much 
dispirited. However, after a little rest, 
I endeavoured, as I lay, to eat a little ; 
and could scarcely forbear smiling,when I 
considered the rather indelicate mode of 
taking my repast, with my bread in one 
hand, and meat in the other, gnawing it 
like a dog, without trencher, knife, 
or salt. : 

The tide coming in, we weighed an- 
chor, and spoke with several homeward- 
bound ships from Portugal, Antigua, 
and Jamaica, which met us in che North 
Foreland; and though we were in some 
little danger, by reason of the lightness 
of our sloop, yet by six o’clock in the 
evening we had ded so far on our 
voyage as to double the North Foreiand, 
which is the North-East point or cape 
of Kent, and put in safely at Bradstow, 
or Broadstairs, a kind of small port on 
the East side of the Isle of Thanet. 

Our stoppage here was chiefly occa- 
sioned by the wind’s now becoming much 
too boisterous for our little vessel to live 
out at sea; wherefere, to pass our time 
more agreeably, we went a little mile up 
the country, to a small town cal St. 
Péter’s, where a fair was then kept, and 
lay there that night, returning to Brad- 
stow early next’ morning. 

The inbabitants of Bradstow are chiefly 
fishermen, civil and obliging people. It 
was at the latter end of the mackarel 
season when we came here; however, 
we bought six very large ones for a shil- 
ling, just aftér they were taken out of 
the sea, which relished deliciously. I 

walked 
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walked upon the pier of this place, and 
picked up several large star-fish ; which 
curiosity of mine being observed by a 
fisherman, he made me a present of two 
or three skins of small sea-dogs, or seals. 

The wind still continuing very violent 
and tempestuous, and threatening us in 
all probability with destruction if we 
ventured to sea again in our old sloop, 
which was so slenderly provided with 
ballast that a moderate puff must have 
overset us, as bad nearly been our mis- 
fortune at the North Fereland : we there- 
fore determined to pass by land from 
this place to Dover; and accordingly we 
took horse for this purpose at eleven 
o’cleck the next morning. Near Rams- 
gate, we passed between two pleasant 
villages called St. Peter and St. Law- 
rence; and soon after, rode for two or 
three miles very near the sea-coast, at a 
place enlled Great Cliff’s End, from 
which road we had a plain view of seve- 
ral ships in the Downs and Deal Harbour. 

In a mile or two’s further riding we 
came to Sandwich, a sea-port market- 
town; but before we could enter it, we 
were forced to ferry over a river adjoin- 
ing to it, which, if I remember right, is 
called Wansame; and then, it being 
about two in the afternoon, we reached 
our inn at the sign of the Bell and An- 
chor, the place agreed upon whereat to 
refresh ourselves with a dinner. 

Our accommodations here fell much 
short of what we expected; for our land- 
lord being a bachelor, and gone some 
distance from home, and none but ser- 
vants being left to manage for him in 
his absence, the consequence was what 
may always be expected in such cases 
and circumstances; namely, a vile waste 
of provisions to pamper the worthless 
managers, and an utter disregard, if not 
contempt, of those guests and customers 
at whose cost they are supported. Meet- 
ing, therefore, with but indifferent usage 
at this house, in two hours’ time we 
hired fresh horses, and left that misera- 
ble place to more iudifferent travellers. 

Our journey led us through Sandown 
Gate, and then by an old wall, reported 
to be part of -what was formerly a very 
strong fortification, though now almost 
entirely decayed. We passed also by 
Sandown Castle, another strong, though 
small building on the sea shore; and 
about five o’clock entered Deal, a very 
pleasant market-town. We did not so 
much as once stop at this place, but 
rode on through Beach-street, from 
whence we had a very agreeable and 
near prospect of the ships in the Downs. 
Soon after, we passed by Deal Castle, 
and, in léss than a measured mile fur- 
ther, by Walmer Castle; which two, as 


also Sandown Castle, on the other side 
Deal, command the sea coast. 

We arrived at Dover about & o’clock 
on Thursday evening, and lay there that 
night : but were disappointed ef our pas- 
sage the next morning, and obliged to 
wait for the night-tide. - Having thus a 
seemingly useless day upon our hands, 
we could think of no better employment 
than walking about, to take a view of 
the sea-coast, &c. which was a very 
agreeable entertainment to us. As we 
were sauntering and prying about upon 
the beach, I found a sea-dog fish’s head 
(the same which I sent you some little 
while since), and several very beautiful 
shells of sea-fish. Our this day’s walk, 
and the different prospects we by this 
means had, would have afforded us abun- 
dantly more satisfaction, if the extreme 
roughness of the sea, and a furious 
South-West wind, had not damped our 
spirits a little, in expectation of a trou- 
blesome voyage. 

This was not, however, sufficient to 
deter us from our expedition, The in- 
satiable thirst of novelty and variety still 
hung upon us: we therefore launched 
out from Dover, and bade adieu to Old 
England for a time (after we had paid 
sixpence a head for each passenger), at 
just 36 minutes past six in the evening. 

Our vessel was called the Jacob sloop, 
Capt. Boykin commander; his comple- 
ment of men seven, with six swivel guns, 
and a pretty many passengers on board 
bound fur Calais, amongst whom waé 
Count Denniskiould, nephew to the pre- 
sent King of Denmark, who had served 
in America as a volunteer under Com- 
modore Lestock, in the late unsuccessful ' 
attempt upon Carthagena. This young 
gentleman was about twenty years of 
age, and now returning home, accompa- 
nied by his Tutor, after having spent 
some time in England. Besides these, 
there were an English Gentleman, with 
his French feotman, preparing for a tour 
through France; another from West- 
chester, bound for Montpelier; my 
friend (whe spoke the French tongue 
exceedingly well), and myself; besides 
the Danish Count’s attendants. 

Most of us were extraordinarily sea-sick 
in our passage, particularly the Count, 
whose disorder confined him to his cabin. 
We had our stormy attendants, the por- 
pusses, who, after their sporting man- 
ner, rolled upon the waves, 

We arrived at Caiais in the dusk of 
the evening, about 9 of the clock, As 
soon as we got intu the barbour, the 
Count came upon deck ; and, as I knew 
he talked English pretty well, I asked 
him what time he thought it was; upon 
which he very obligingly lent me bis 

watch, 
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watch, by which J found we had (as in- 
deed they all accounted it) a very quick 
passage over, 2 hours and 24 minutes, 
though we were under some uneasy appre- 
hensions from a turbulent wind and sea. 

There are three forts on this part of 
the French coast, that at high tide ap- 

ar in the water a considerable distance 

m the land. Soon after passing be- 
twixt these, we set footing on French 
ground ; but the gates of Calais were 
shut up before oor arrival, which obliged 
us to lie at a little paltry house under 
the town-walls. 

By the time I entered this wretched 
Hdtel, I found myself grievously hungry; 
wherefore I made sigus for something to 
eat, and got some wine. I had learned 
by rote, Je vous prie, donnez moi queique 
chose % manger [Pray give me something 
to eat], which upon this occasion } feel- 
ingly uttered; and directly one of the 
attending Mademoiselles pulled out of a 
cupboard, from under an old table, part 
of a rabbit for my use, but so. very 
atrongly impregnated with pepper, that 
I could eat none of it. To alleviate this 
misfortune, some of the rest of our com- 
pany presented me and my companion 
with some of their mutton and chicken 
which they brought from England; and 
with this, and our liquor, which was 
water and wine sweetened with sugar, 
we made a tolerably good supper. 

The odd appearance of our Mfadame la 
Gouvernesse ana her two Mademoiselle 
daughters, in their short petticoats and 
their other whimsical dress, together 
with the manner of their discourse, 
obliged me, throngh fear of giving of- 
fence, to step out of the house while I 
vented myself in a hearty fit of Jaugh- 
ing. Having some time after signified 
our inclination of retiring to the place of 
our repose for that night, we were’ con- 
ducted to our lodging-room and bed ; 
but the appearance they both made was 
so little inviting, that we chose to divest 
ourselves of our coats, waistcoats, and 
shoes only, for fear of having a regiment 
of Gallic .Herepodes, in plain English 
French lice, quartered upon us, the bare 
apprehension of which kept us much 
lunger awake than was agreeable. 

In the morning we were sent for, I 
presume according to their usage of all 
Strangers, to write down our names at 
the Guard-room; after which we were 
conducted by a guard of suldiers to the 
Custom-house at the Port, in order to 
he searched for contraband goods, when, 
paying a threepenny fee to tbe Governor, 
we were forthwith dismissed, looking, I 
imagined, like so many London night- 
walkers dragged out of a watch-house 
for examtnation coram nobis, 


To dispel such melancholy notions, 
and convince ourselves we were no 
longer under restraint, we unanimously 
adjourned to the Silver Lion, which is the 
post-house, and refreshed ourselves with 
a breakfast of coffee and tea, crowning 
all with a bottle of good French wine, 
to qualify us for walking about with 
greater alacrity and vigour. 

The town of Calais is well fortified 
with walls, drawbridges, and a continual 
and numerous garrison. There is upon 
the platform, among others, a very large 
and beautiful brass cannon, near thirty 
feet in length, a present from the Duke 
of Lorrain to Louis XIV. Their chief 
market, which we haa the opportunity 
of seeing at its height, is kept in a place 
somewhat like Covent-Garden, but falls 
very short of it in the spaciousness of 
the area, as well as in the agreeable 
variety of every kind of useful vegetable 
with which our country furnishes us. 

Proposing to ourselves a trip by land 
to St. Omer’s, in the province of Artois 
in Freneh Flanders, we Jeft Calais about 
ten of the clock, being five only in num- 
ber ; viz. the Gentleman, with his French 
footman, who were our fellow- passengers 
from Dover; a Gentleman who lodged 
at the Silver Lion at Calais, a master of 
the French tongue, and who accompa- 
nied us for pleasure; my intimate Com- 
panion, who set out with me from Lon- 
don; and myself. 

In the public road and in the open 
fields we passed very near to seve 
small Chapels, as they are called (som 
what like sentry-boxes), the doors of 
which buildings reach across the whole 
breadth, having the upper part panneled 
or sashed with glass; the top of which is 
made open towards the front with balus- 
tres, not very unlike the garden-gates 
of some of our English Gentlemen. My 
curiosity led me to ride up to one of 
these little Chapels, when I observed 
through the glass a small kind of altar, 
whereon stood a Crucifix, and near it a 
diminutive image of the Virgin Mary, 
dressed like one of our raree-shew pup- 
pets, or Lady Catherinas, that are car- 
ried about at London, and move by 
clock-work. 

The.entrance that should be into these 
mighty sanctuaries is always made up 
fast, no one going into them either fur 
devotion, or upon any other account; 
but the zealous votary kneels down on 
the outside, directing bis petitions to 
his helpless mediatrix through the glass 
of the half-panneled door. 

We had, perhaps, continued our ob- 


servations on this sketch of Romisb fop- 


pery a little longer ; but a small 
of rain falling on us, and the baby Vir- 
gin 
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gin in her box giving us no signal of ber 
affording us protection from inclement 
weather, we e’en left her as abruptly as 
we could, and made to a neighbouring 
cottage for shelter. Here we found 
several poor travellers, who had met 
there upon the same errand as ourselves, 
viz. to be kept dry during the conti- 
nuange of the rain; and these seemed 
se very much surprized at our dress and 
speech, that I much question whether 
they had seen any Englishman before. 

About two o’clock we reached the 
end of our stage, namely, St. Omer's, 
which is, as J said before, in the province 
of French Flanders, a fine, large, and 
beautiful town, and eight leagues from 
Calais. Here we had a view of several 
stately, rich Churches, as also the Ab- 
bey, adorned with large and curious 
marble pillars and brass ballustres. 
Here were many excellent pieces of 
painting of Scripture-history, describing 
the birth, passion, &c. of our blessed 
Saviour. Here were also (to omit a de- 
scription of further particulars) several 
grand and rich altars with cfucifixes, and 
silver lamps burning on and before them. 

We went to the College of English 
Jesuits at this place, with recommenda- 
tions to one Father Giffard, a person of 
note in that Society, The respect we 
shewed him, joined to a temper na- 
turally communicative, so influenced 
his conduct in regard to us, that he 
took abundance of pains to shew us the 
buildings and their contents. 

This College is governed by six Fa- 
thers; and as it is pretty well known 
that almost wherever the Jesuits bave 
an established Society, there (for the 
sake of training up youth to their way 
ef thinking) they have a School or Semi- 
nary for the instruction of such youth, 
whom they themselves teach for a very 
moderate recompense ; so the children 
of our English Ruman Catholic Gentry, 
who are for the most part educated bere, 
give no more than the sum of twenty- 
four peunds sterling per annum; for 
which sum only they are supplied with 
all manner of necessaries, and have, into 
the agreement, tailors, shoemakers, 
joiners, &c, to work fur them, all upon 
the spot. 

What we next observed here, more 
particularly (as | judged) worth our no- 
tice, was an Apothecary's shop, exqui- 
sitely beautiful, and furnished with most 
costly drugs and medicines from Hol- 
land. Some of the drawers are made to 
represent pillars in the several orders of 
architecture, and have fine splendid 
carved work gilt on the top, seeming as 
so many stately supporters to the place. 
Adjoining to this is a room set apart fer 
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surgical operations, which apartment 
makes a very neat appearance. In this 
we observed two very wel] compacted 
skeletons, and near to them a very hand- 
some set of surgeons’ instruments in 
fine order. But what we saw here most 
extraordinary were two real calculi, or 
stones, extracted from human bodies, 
both of them of an amazing bigness, but 
one of them larger than what is shewn 
at Paris, and weighing near 30 ounces. 
This latter is preserved in a leather purse. 

After Father Giffard had refreshed us 
with an exceedingly pleasant dram out 
of the shop, we went into a little - 
lour, where we saw pictures of the Ere - 
valier de St. George, and his wife the 
Princess Sobieski; and not far from 
these, the arms of the Duke of Norfolk, 
with his titles of honour, underneath 
which we espied the following concise 
witticism : Ora pro Anglid ! 

We next entered their dagmitory, a 
very long, neat, and large room, com- 
pletely furnished on each side with little 
beds for the young students, over which, 
on small square bits of board, are written 
the names of the respective incumbents, 

They were building an infirmary for 
the use of the College; but, till such time 
as it is finished, a place in the dormitory 
is set apart for the sick, where young 
or old, all that are Members of the So- 
ciety, are duly visited by the Physician 
and Apothecary. 


[To be continued.]} 


TT 
Mr. Urpan, Feb. 21. 
[; isa general complaint that the 
finest Apples of this country have 
degenerated, aod that many of the 
best sorts have entirely disappeared 
from our gardens and orchards. it 
would not be difficult to shew, that 
every successive grafting is a new 


peloranes of the fruit engrafted. 
y such proof the failure would be 
accounted for: but | shall only at 


present so far intrude upon the pages 
of your Magazine, as to point out 
an eflectual method of retaining good 
apples in the country without the 
pains of grafting. In every perfectly 
ripe apple there will be. tound. one, 
and sometimes two, round seeds; the 
others will have oue or more flatted 
sides. The round ones will produce 
the improved fruit from which they 
are taken; and those with flatted 
sides will produce the frujt of the 
crab upon which the graft was ia- 
serted. It requires not a long time 
to ascertain the difference; for, ifa 

circle 
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circle is drawn in rich ground, and the 
flat-sided seeds planted therein, and 
the round seeds io the centre, the va- 
riation of quality will be discovered 
in two or three years: the first will 
throw out the leaves of a crab, and 
the latter the leaves of an improved 
tree, distinguished in shape, fibre, and 
a lanuginous appearance; and in due 
time, the fruit of each will put every 
thing beyond doubt. 

It is to be observed, moreover, that 
the seeds of crabs (being originals) 
are mostly, if not altogether, round. . 

Yours, &c. Banamor. 





Mr. Unsan, March 1. 
R. FORBES (in his interesting 
and splendid ‘ Oriental Me- 
moirs”), when at Dazagan in Concan, 
then belonging to ‘the Mahrattas, 
kept a chameieon for several weeks, 
and paid great attention to its chang- 
ing colours. Its general colour was 
** a pleasant green” spotted with pale 
blue. Its customary changes were to 
a brigat yellow, a dark olive, and a 
dull green; but, when irritated, or 
when a dog approached, in which 
case fear was perhaps the operating 
eause, the body became considerably 
inflated, and the skin clouded like 
tortoise-shell, in shades of yellow, 
orange, green, and black: in these 
circumstances it appeared to most 
advantage. The animal was most 
singularly affected by any thing black : 
the skirting-board of the room was 
black, me the creature carefully 
avoided it ; but if by chance he came 
near it, or ifa black hat were placed 
in his way, he shrunk to a skeleton, 
and became black as jet. It was evi- 
dent, by the care he took to avoid 
those objects which occasioned this 
change, that it was painful to him. 
The colour seemed to operate like a 
poison. 

“The fact,” says the Quarterly 
Review, ‘‘is highly curious, and de- 
serves further investigation. We 
know but little of the manner in 
which animals are affected by colours, 
and that little is only known popu- 
Jarly. The buffalo and the bull are 
enraged by scarlet, which, according 
to the blind man’s notion, acis upon 
them like the sound of a trumpet. 
Is it because the viper has a like an- 
tipathy, that the viper-catchers pre- 
sent a red rag, when they provoke it 
to bite, to extract its fangs? Daffo- 
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dils, or any bright yellow flowers, 
will decoy perch into a drum-net. 
He who wears a black hat in summer 
will have tenfold the number of flies 
upon it that -his companion will have 
upon a-white one. When more ob- 
servations of this kind have been 
made and classified, they may lead to 
some consequences of practical utility. 
We have observed that black clothes 
attract and retain odours more seusi- 
bly than jight ones: Is it not possible 
that they may more readily contract 
and communicate infection ?” 


Yours, &c. : Curtosus. 
a 
Mr. UrBan, March 2. 


B Aad. Correspondent A, who, in 
p- 104, inquires “ where he can 
find an accurate account of the old 
French weights and measures, com- 
pared with the English, or with their 
new decimal weights and measures,” 
will meet with the most ample satis- 
faction in “* Hutton’s Recreations,” 
in the tables of those, and all other 
weights and measures, both antient 
and modern, in the large collectious 
of tables inserted at the end of vol. 1. 
and at pp.136, 187, 138, &c. of vol. II. 
as well as ia many otber parts of all 
the volumes. B. 
——— 
Mr. Urpan, March 4. 
N vol. LXXXIV. p. 708, Clericus 
Bathensis quotes from Ariosto, 
** Natura il fece, e poi ruppe la stampa,” 
and begs to be informed by what 
rammatical rule or idiom the i can 
a justified. Lf he will take the trou- 
ble to refer to the Grammar prefixed 
to Baretti’s Dictionary, at page 5 he 
will find that i/ is both the nominative 
and accusative case ; and at page 12, 
that i/, and lo, are equivalent to Jud. 
The instances of i being used as 
the accusative case in poetry are so 
numerous, that it is hardly necessary 
to adduce any: for the satisfaction, 
however, of your. Correspondent, I 
shal quote three, which occur in one 
pagé of the “Gierusalemme Liberata :” 
Canto y. stan. 15. 
* All‘ora il lascia Eustatio;"* 
Stan. 16. 
‘« E-le tante corone, e scettri regi 
Edel padre, e degli avi id fauno altero,” 
Stan. 17. 
‘< E se ne cruccia sé, ch’oltra ogni segno 
Di ragione, i! trasporta ira,e disdegno.” 
Laicus KiLsURNENSIS. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, March 7. 

> me to doubt whether 

Atticus bas shewn himeelf per- 
fectly well qualified to pass sentence 
on * Elton’s Specimens.” 

Why the gentleman should disco- 
‘ver such a sensitive uneasiness re- 
specting Translations, which, he as- 
sures us, are “* infivitely” inferior to 
all that have been seen before, ma 
seem mysterious: perhaps we sho 
not have to dip deep for the reason. 

You have remarked in your “* Re- 
view,” that “the work possesses 
value, from its systematic classifica- 
tion of the Greek and Roman Poets, 
quite independent of its literary me- 
rit.” Bot Lam ready to join issue 
with Atticus on the literary merit 
alone. 

Atticus, it must be allowed, has an 
entire claim to the character which 
Dryden gave to Parson Milbourne. 
He is “ the fairest of Critics.” He 
has professed to ex Mr. Elton's 
ineulicieacy by parallel passages from 
his favourite Polwhele ; » on his 
own shewiog, Mr. Elton appears to 
be the better Translator of the two. 

Atticus talks of ‘ repetitions and 
insipidities.” By the “ repetitions” 
are partly meant the exclamations, 
which Mr. Elton has retained from 
Bion; and which Mr. Polwhele has, 
most judiciously, omitted. A dislike 
of itions, moreover, in a speech 
of passionate emotion, argues a true 
poetic feeling. Of the “ insipidities” 
none can doubt, who prefer glitter to 
ae 
i prefer the spontaneous diction 
and ualaboured rhythm of Mr. Elton 
to the an a gers: 
verse, t w-gaw language, 
domquensglant wabiaie, Sf ‘Ne Pol- 
whele : with his forced and affected 
** Perish'd Adonis! my full sorrows sigh:” 
and his tame and frigid 
*« Drink thy fond love, and store it in my 

heart.” 
In Elton we have the artless expres- 
sion of the Poet ; in Polwhele the 
eant of the Versifier. 

We are told that “ the translations, 
in almost every instance, have been 
executed in a style and manoer infi- 
nitely superior to his own.” 1 affirm, 
in contradiction to Atticus, that, in 
Mr. Elton’s version, the “ arming of 
Achilles,” from the Iliad, and the 

Gant. Mac. Mareh, 1815, 
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“M of Mércury to the Cave of 
Calypso,” from the Odyssey, are not 
exceeded in spirit or painting by es ; 
that the famous of Sappho has 
more of the enthusiasm and of the 
metrical repidity of the original, than 
the standard version of Philips ; and 
that none of Mr. Elton’s seiiamen 
have attained, with so great a degree 
of success, to the august and severe 
style, and metaphysical grandeur, of 
Pindar. 

In Juvenal Mr. Gifford has often 
concentrated the meaning of the Au- 
thor in fewer words; particularly 
where the man of a guilty conscience 
is described at table: but it is no dis- 
grace to Mr. Elton, nor to any other 
writer of the present day, to have 
been out-done by Mr. Gifford. Even 
in this part of Mr. Elton’s Juvenal 
there are, however, some strong lines: 
such lines as, most assuredly, Mr. 
Polwhele could never have written. 


“ He slumbers —is at rest: but soon 

the fane, 

The violated altars rise again : 

And thee, whom he has wrong’d, whose 
memory still [distill ; 

Bids clammy sweat from his cpld brow 

Thee with deep mental horror dreaded 
most, 

He sees thee rising like an angry ghost : 

When, larger than the life, thy image 
seems 

To hover o’er bim in his troubled dreams: 

From his closed lips th’ unwilling mur- 
murs wrest, [breast.” 

And drag the dark confession from his 


Of the assertion of Ailticus, that 
Mr. Elton bas *‘ injured all the sub- 
lime and beautiful passages of anti- 
quity in bis attempt to translate them,” 
what shall be said by those who have 
long been familiar with that 
man’s “ Battle of the Giants,” and 
** Creation of Pandora,” from Hesiod, 
but that the assertions of Aificus are 
indeed very bold ? 

Let us now look a little nearer at 
Mr. Polwhele. 

The publick, it seems, have ad- 
udged his translation of Theocritus to 

superior to that of Fawkes ; which, 
however, Atticus thinks to be no 
great compliment. In this compli- 
ment notwithstanding, worthless as 
he may deem it, 1, for one, do not 
concur. The superiority of Mr. Pol- 
whele rests, | must own, ow the high- 
est authority; namely, ar = Mr, 

° 
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Polwhele himself: who, in his pre- 
face, has picked the Idylls of Fawkes 
in very much the same manner as 
Atticus haspicked the Elegy on Adonis 
of Elton, — 

Fawkes makes his Goatherd say, 
“And though, perchance, | buoyant rise 

again, [main.” 
You ’I] laugh to see me flouncing in the 

This, it seems, is too valgar for Mr. 
Polwhele. The rusticity of the Shep- 
herd is, doubtless, no part of Theo- 
eritus. The whole passages as given 
by the latter, is well worth transcrip- 
tion, that the publick may see what 
it is they approve. 

“ Where, yonder, Olpis on the rocky 

steep, (deep *, 
His tunnies marks, reflected from the 
Though buoyant on the surge my body 
lie, [to die.” 
At least ’t will please thee that J meant 

Not at all: the sense is, “my tum- 
bling into the water will please you, 
though you would be better pleased 
if | were drowned.” And what is meant 
by lying buoyant? Is he speaking of 
a corpse, that has risen on the ninth 
day to the surface of the water? If 
floancing be a vulgarism, it is, at least, 
better than nonsense. 

Mr. Polwhele, it must be owned, is 
always genteel : 

* Behold—I hasten on the wings of love 
To meet my Amaryllis in the grove: 
Meantime my guats shall crop the pas- 

ture-hill, [rill.” 
And, Tityrus, guide them to the wonted 

The priater, it is to be hoped, will 
carefully place Tityrus between com- 
mas; as Mr. Polwhele means to ad- 
dress himself to Tityrus: and does 
not understand shall before guide. 
This is one of the benefits of punctu- 
ation, for which such translators as 
Mr. Polwhele should be grateful. 

Mr. Elton’s version has neither 
wings of love, nor grove; he has only 
the homely merit of giving the true 
sense of the Greek word; which has 
nothing to do with hastening, or meet- 
ing, or flying; and of retaining the 
fondling expression of the Goatherd 
to Tityrus: 

“1 go to ‘pipe my Amaryllis’ praise ; 
My fiock of goats upon the mountain 


strays, 
And Tityrusdrivesthem: Jet them browze 
the bill, [rill.” 


My darling boy! and.Jead them to the 
# This I do not pretend to understand. 
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But in Theocritus, pronounces At- 
ticus, ** Mr. Elton has totally failed ;” 
and in Theocritus I affirm, on my side, 
that Mr. Elton has eminently suc- 
ceeded. That the publick may judge 
between us, | shall give Mr. Polwhele 
the fairest opportunity of evincing 
his superiority to Mr. Elton, if it ex- 
ist, by selecting a e which is 
coufessedly one of the most beautiful 
in all the works of Theocritus. 

Idyll 18, Epithalamium of Helen: 


*¢ Of all our virgin tribes, that oft are 
Seen aera flat) 

Anointing for the revels of the green ; 

Beside Eurota’s cooling baths, not 
one (une what? one of the tribes?) 

A wages form, compar'd with Helen, 
shone. 


For as the cypress in the garden fair, 

Or the tall steed that draws Thessalia’s 
car ; (turpe et miserabile) 

Or as the rising of the purple worn, 

When far, far off, the wintry clouds are 
borne i 

Ev’n as the morn, when Spring’s soft 
zephyr blows, 

With roseate charms the golden Helen 
glows.” PoLWHELE. 


The fulness of Helen’s person, her 
height, both distinctive marks of the 
Grecian tasie in beauty, and her 
straight shape, expressed by the rus- 
tic allusion to a furrow traced in the 
fresh earth; all these classic and 

tic peculiarities are, with singular 
iscernment, passed over by Mr. Pol- 
whele ; and Helen, he tells us, is as 
fair asa tall steed, and glows likea 
cypress! Let us now see if Mr. 
Elton has acquitted himself better. 


*< Full threescore girls in sportive 
flight we stray’d, [the glade 
Like youths anointing, where along 
The baths of cool Eurotas limpid play’d. 
But none of all with Helen might com- 
pare, fair. 
Nor one seem’d faultless of the fairest 
As morn with vermeil visage looks from 
high, 
When ieheit night hasvanish’d suddenly, 
When Winter melts and frees the frozen 
hours, [silvery flowers ; 
And Spring’s green bough is gemm’d with 
So bloom’d the virgin Helen ‘in our eyes, 
With full voluptuous limbs, and towering 


size ; 
In shape, in height, in stately presence 
fair, [share ; 
Straight as a furrow, gliding from the 
A cypress in the gardens spiring high, 
A courser in the cars of Hed 
. TON. 
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Let us not be hard upon Mr. Pol- 
whele: perhaps in the familiar and 
comic vein he may succeed better. 


“ Your robe—let me see —I protest "tis 


, not clumsy ; 
Pray, what did it cost? nay, it vastly 
becomes ye.” 
And again, 
“Should my husband return before din- 
‘ner 78 ready, [would be giddy; 


With his blusteriug vagaries my head 
Adieu then, at present, my sweetest 


And again may you meet such a crowd 
of your cronies.” 


This is very little like the style of 
Theoeritus. 

The expression of the bustling lady 
to the maid, who is pouring out the 
water for her to wash, must be allowed 
to be natural and easy. 

‘ Enough — and how dare you so care- 
lessly spill 
Such a flood on my gown ?” 

Mr. Elton has not the happy terma- 
gant air of Mr. Polwhele: 

“ Well— pour away; soft! soft! you 
pour away, (slut, 

Girl, with a Vengeance ; see, you gi 

How you have wetted all my robe |” 


In a foregoi assage Mr. Elton 
has been humble ak to content 
himself with plain common sense. 
The phrase which Reishe renders 
** feles molliter cubare volunt,” he 
has considered as only a proverbial 
tauut to the girl: 

Here ; place it, wench: “ cats love to 
sleep on cushions,” 


Observe with what superior scho- 
larship, and how much lo the purpose, 
Mr. Polwhele makes a fine apostro- 
pee, in the middle of this hurry and 

ustle, to certain identical cats, who, 
it seems, are actually sleeping on 
Praxinoe’s bed ! 


What a pleasure 
These cats must enjoy on the down of abed! 
Go, drive them away ; but, you statue of 

lead, (very fine) 
First bring me the water.” 
' This és excellent ; “ so much for 
Atticus !” 

“* Now let him.to supper, on the rest 
of Elton’s Specimens, with what ap- 
petite he may.” 

I nunc, et versus tecum meditare canoros. 

Fraccus. 
— 

Original Letter from P arnicx Hume, 
jirst Earl of Mancumont, to Tho- 
mas Marquis of Wuartun, com- 
municated by the late W. Hutcentn- 
son, Esq. by whom the Notes were 

written (see vol. LXXXIP. i. 515). 

“My Loro, Edinbro’, Nov. 20, 1706. 

“| had the honour of your Lord- 
ship’s letter of the 3¥et July last, b 
the Lord Ross, who did me the Kind. 
ness to call at my house, on his way 
to Edinburgh, apd are me the satis- 
factory account of your Lordship’s 
— inclinations to the Union *, 
and of your prudent diligence to hd- 
vance it in the Treaty: such as I 
would have expected of your good 
understanditg and parts. 

“ { have been 5 ae an op- 
portunity to assist in that design ; being 
convinced that an union of the king- 
doms is the only solid way to secure 
the religion and liberty, to increase 
the power and significancy of this 
Island, and to establish the peace of it. 

“I would have written to your 
Lordship sooner, but delayed till I 
might ve the motions of our Par- 
liament. I had discovered some time 
ago, that in all corners of the country 
endeavours were used to possess the 
people with fears about it, and great 
—— against it; as if it would 

ring slavery upon them, destroy the 
little trade they have, and make them 
miserable beyoud rT nngereny | of re- 
medy +t: but, especially, that it would 





* The Duke of Hamilton’s spirited speech should never be forgot: ‘“* What! 
shall we in one day give up what our forefathers maintained with their lives and 
fortunes for many Ages? are here none of the descendants of thuse worthy patriots 
who defended the liberty of their country against all invaders: who assisted the 
great King, Robert Bruce, to restore the Constitution, and revenge the falsehood 
of England, and usurpation of Baliol? where are the Douglas's and lis ? 
where are the Peers, where are the Barons, once the bulwark of the Nation ? 
Shall we yield up the sovereignty and independency of our Country, when we are 
commanded by those we represent to preserve the same, and assured of their as- 


sistance to support us ?” 


+ The Protestors were, the Duke of Athol, Earl Mareschal, Marquis 


of An- 


Lord Belhaven, Earl of Buchan, Lockhart of Carnwarth, Sir Walter 


Stuart, Earl of Errol, &c, 


evertura 
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overturn the Church Government es- 
tablished here, which the people are 
so addicted to, that they can suffer as 
much for it as, I think, they would 
for Christianity itself*. 

«« Some had so influenced the most 
part of our Preachers, to whom the 
people have great regard, that it is 
ecarcely possible to persuade them 
to a true notion of the Union, or to 
ahy ‘good thoughts of it: though 
there has been much pains taken by 
others to do it. 





*< When the Parliament met, it-was 
easy to find out who had been the 
fomesters of the fears and doubts 
gous the aversion ; and it is evident 

ough the opposers in Parliament 
have been the authors of vey bad 
impressions upon the Clergy andlower 
people. Yet I am of me that 
the fancies they have taken up will 
soon evapnish, and will not be the 
hindrance of concluding a treaty t. 

* Upon the 4th current the House 
came to a question, ‘ approve the first 











* Those attached to the Union were headed by the Dukes of Queensberry and 
Argyle, the, Earls of Montrose, Seafield, and Stair. Smollett says, they found 
means, partly by their promises, and partly by corruption, to bring over the Earls 
of Roxburgh and Marchment, with the m be squadron, who had hitherto beer 
unpropitious to the Court. This letter seems to acquit the Earl of Marchmont of 
eorruption, as he writes on the Union as being moved to aid it from honest motives, 
—aAbout this time Lord Wharton, with three others, were created Earls. 

+ M. Fleming’s Voyage to Scotland, printed with Hooke’s Negociation, whick 
says, “‘ The same evening | arrived at Lord Neurin’s, in the county of Perth, who 
expressed great zeal for the service of the King: and as I had a letter of the Earl 
of Errol for him, that he might inform me of the most proper measures to see his 
brother, the Marquis of Athol, he undertook to conduct me to him. We found 
that Lord in such a temper as we could wish ; for five months before he had al} 
his vassals ready to take arms upon the first news of the King’s arrival.’’ 

In this Collection we bave the two following letters from the Earl of Errol, Lord 
High Constable of Scotland. 

** May it please your Majesty : The satisfaction which I feel in receiving your 
Majesty’s orders, answers to my zeal and hopes of being one day usefull.in your 
service, 1 have left ing undone to restore your Majesty to che tlirone of 

our ancestors: and though our design of duing it by the Parliament has not 
had the success your faithfull subjects wished for, yet the arrival of Col. Hooke, 
and his diligence in the execution of his orders, have been so usefull, that | hope 
in consequence thereof, to have the happiness of seeing your Majesty in this 
eountry ; an happiness after which we have so long sighed, to be delivered from 
oppression. Most of your Majesty’s friends having left Edinburgh before the 
arrival of Col. Hooke, all that we could do was to act in concert in signing the 
Memorial: and, as the Memorial is not so ample as some of us could have wished, 
we have desired the Colonel to supply what is wanting therein, by representing 
several things, concerning whieh we have instructed him. He will also inform your 
Majesty, how much this nation is generally well affected to your service, and with 
how much pleasure we shall venture our lives and fortunes for so just acause. No 
ene will concur therein more heartily than 1, who constantly pray for your Ma- 
jesty’s prosperity. Iam, may it please your Majesty, your Majesty’s most faith- 
ful subject, and most obedient, most humble servant, 

Stains, May 27, \707. (Signed) Erro..” 

Extract ofa letter from the Countess of Errol to the Queen of England : 

** All the. delays which we have suffered have not diminished our zeal, though 
they have prolonged our miseries and misfortunes. Col.-Hooke bas been so well 
received among us, that he is able to give an exact account of his negotiations, 
which will not displease your Majesty. I confess that, after having watted for 
him for along while, our fervour began to diminish in proportion to our hopes ; but 
his prudence and good conduct, joined to his indefatigable diligence, has revived 
our ardour ; and he has put eur affairs into so guod order, that we hope they will 
come toan happy issue. The present opportunity is looked upon by all as the best 
that has ever offered, and the last that will offer for a long time, All ranks of people 
earnestly demand their King, and the Scots will certainly return universally and 
unanimously to their duty towards their lawful Sovereign. Though the relations 


ef Mr. Murray are very considerable, and able to do much for your Majesty’s ser- 
vice, yet he has not thought proper to promote it in the country, on account of 
the situation he isin with respect to the Government ; besides, Cul. Houke’s-acti- 
vity has been such, that he has not stood in need of assistance. However, Mr, 
Murray has always been ready to do every thing in his power, aud has followed 
exaetly the advice of the Colonel.” May 29, 1707. 
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article of the treaty, or not,’ with 
this provision, that if ether articles 
be not adjusted by the Parliament, 
the agreeing to the first should be of 
no 3 
“ The voters present were 199 of 
which 116 were approvers, 83 were 
opposers; of these, 66 entered their 
dissent and protested; 17 would not 
juin in the dissent, because they dif- 
fered from the approvers, only in that 
they were not for putting a question 
upon the first article till votes should 

upon the 4th, 5th, and some 
other following articles. And | think 
the most part of, if not all, the 17 
are for an intire Union, if the terms 


please 

“ Severall very understanding and 
well-affected members find difficulties 
in some of the articles, whereof they 
apprebend some to be insuperable, 
unless they meet with a remedy from 
the wisdom of Eaglaod. 

** Many of the more judicious mem- 
bers are little moved by the cross hu- 
mour raised among the people by 
the pains of ill-designing men, while 
it is founded only upon speculation ; 
for they think that will evanish. But 
if the multitude of the lower people 
shall at the beginning feel a sensible 
prejudice by the execution of any 
article, then the danger may prove 
greater among a hot, stubborn vul- 
g@r, than can well be foreseen, 

“1 cannot yet condescend upon 
particulars, which 1 will do when I 
am able to explain them more dis- 
tinctly : this 1 can say in the general, 
that | am only apprehensive of such 
things as may universally affect the 
common people, before they can have 
much relish of the advantages, which 
certainly will, in course, be the pro- 
duct fruit of an union. 

“« In the beginning of this, Session, 
those who in the last were called the 
New party, made up of the Peers and 
Gentlemen who were laid aside from 
public employment and the councill 
m tbe beginning of the year 1705, 
and others, their friends, upon whom 
they have influence, who have still 
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stuck together, above 24 in number, 
were that would go 
cross to the Ministers; but, God be 


thanked, they have not done so; for 
which they merit esteem aad thanks 
from all who wish well to her, Ma- 
jesty and her kingdoms. They. have 
carried themselves aod concurred as 
rsous of honour and i 
or promoyeing the common good, 
without any oupennnte of resent- 
ment towards those now employed ; 
whereas, if they had joined with the 
opposra of the Union, the promoters 
of it. here were not able to carry it 
through. ‘ 
“ As for the Protestors, I am con- 
fident the far greater part, if not all 
of them, are designing to make way 
for the St. Germain’s youth*, and te 
divide these kingdoms: they well dis- 
cern that an Union extinguishes all 
hope of that sort, and therefore they 
will certainly embrace any means that 
cap vent an Uniou, But as the 
friends to it cannot miss to out-vyote the 
other, if insuperable difficulties of the 
kind 1 have mentioned be not found 
in some of the articles; or, if found, 
be removed or redressed by the. pru- 
dent assistance of your Lordship, and 
such as you in your Parliament; I 
doubt not the treaty will be brought 
to a happy conclusion, which! heartily 
wish, and wherein | shall labour te be 
as much assistant here as can be ia 
the power of, my Lord, your Lord- 
ship's wuch obliged aud most humble 
servant, (Si ) Marcumonr. 
_ “Tf your Lordship needs to write 
to me, the gentleman who delivers 
this has a way to have it brought with 
certainty to me. My shaking hand 
serves me not to write; therefore I 
make use in thisof wy son,SirAndrew’s. 
** My Loan, November 23. 
“ The difficultys and warm debates 
which happened in the House, led me 
to delay the sending my letter till I 
could give you this further account. 
*“The second, third, and fourth 
articles of the treaty are approved, 
with the like provision as the first is; 
but the carrymg of these yotes was 





* Voltaire, speaking of the Tories attempting to. replace ‘the Stuart family on 
the throne of England, is thus noted by his translator Smollett : ** We can affirm, 
on the very best authority, that the Tories never harboured any such design. 


There might, indeed, be some Jacobites among them, who secretly 


entertained 


notions of that kind; but these they carefully concealed from the party with which 
they associated ; some, too, were driven into Jacobitism by hard usage; but the 
Tories in general had no intention to alter that succession which they themselves 


had established.” ? 


with 
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with a great deal of wratgle and 
contest: even as much upon the fourth 
(wherein: we expected little resist- 
ance) as n any ‘of the former: 
page it is easy to discera the de- 
i the opposers ; yet our greater 
difficulty is to keep many by whom 
we — carry our votes from an 
mis the designing opposers wit 
the subile pretences they make, so 
plausible as are of danger to prevail 
‘tapon the less understanding sort of 
well-meaning persons. 

‘ “The fifth article is this day ap- 
— with this alteration, ‘The 
iet is changed from the time of si 
ing ‘the treaty for the Union, te the 

time of ratifying the treat i” 

** 1 know not how your Parliament 
may like this; bat 1 am hopefull that 
an affair of so manifold advantages tu 
this Island as an intire Union may 
prove, will not stop upon differences 
of lesser moment. 

“ Whai I foresee of this sort brings 
to my reviembrance a old treaty 
betwixt Rehoboam and the Tribes of 
Israel, and of the wise advice which 
the old councellors gave to him: 
this similitude halts, as commonly 
all do; yet I believe your Lordship 
will find something in it that may be 
of use. I shall add no more now, but 
that I am your Lordship’s humble 
servant. (Signed) M.” 

TT 
Mr. Unsan, Feb. 2. 

ERMIT me, through the medium 

of your useful Publication, to ex- 
press the gratification I have éxpe- 
rienced, in common with the Public at 
large, by an inspection of the exquisite 
sculpture which Mr. Bacon lately 
publicly exhibited in his Gallery; and 
to solicit from some Artist or Connois- 
seur a detailed account of the most 
beautiful pieces, To me, many of 
them appear to rival the Antique in 
excellence.—It gave me pleasure to 
observe, that the figures of Ravin 
and Melancholy Madness, which u 
to grace the front of Bethlem Hos- 
pital (and have so | contributed 
to preserve the fame of the sculptor 
Cibber) are ced in Mr. Bacon’s 
hands for repair. The corrosion which 
they have suffered from exposure to 
the atmosphere can only be coun- 
teracted by an Artist of kindred 
skill; and we need not doubt that 
they will, when finished, equally con- 
tribute to the just reputation of Cib- 
ber and of his Restorer. 

Allew me also to call your atten- 


[ March, 


tion to the Statues in front of Guild- 
hall Chapel, which I have long ad- 
mired, though | believe, fron: their 
dirty and decayed state, they are in 
ral little noticed by the publick. 
t-me, as there is some probabilit 
that both that Chapel and Blackwell 
Hall may at no distant period be taken 
down (the subject having been under 
consideration in the Court of Com- 
mon Council) record my earnest wish 
that these three fine statues may be 
preserved and restored, and find under 
the new arrangement some appropri- 
ate niches. Their intrinsic merit ap- 
pears to entitle them to every care 
and regard ;. independent of their be- 
ing curious as specimens of thé sculp- 
ture of a former period. H.C: 
a 
CHILD STEALING. 
| Vol. LXXXIV. ii. p. 536, we gave 
the substance of the Act of Parlia- 
meant, passed oa the 18th of July for the 
Prevention of Child-stealing. Since 
the passing of it, two persons have 
been indicted for this Groce, and 
both convicted. 

The first Trial. —Sarah Simmonds, 
for stealing an infant a few months 
old, named Macdonald,from the Seveu 
Stars Public-house, Rosemary-lane; 
where the Parents had called in, on 
the 10th of August last. The child 
was found the same day at Poplar, 
and restored. Tried at the Old Bailey 
22d September — Sentence: Seven 
years transportation. This little bo 
was probably stulen for the cloaths it 
had on. 

The second Trial.—Sarah Stone, for 
stealing an infant (a Twin) six weeks 
old, named Cremer, from its mother, 
on the 14th October, near the Com- 
mercial-road (White Chapel) ;to which 
place she had walked with the woman 
m hopes of obtaining some relief, 
which had been promised her. The 
child (a girl) was found on board a 
ship at Gravesend, six weeks after it 
was stolen. Tried at the Old Bailey 
18th January—Sentence : Seven years 
transportation. 

—_—E 

*,* Among the Clerical Heirs Pre- 
sumptive to Peerages (Vol. LX XXIV. ii. 
645,) should be included The Rev, Ed- 
ward Aurio) Hay Drummond, D. D. 
Rector of Hadleigh in Suffolk, son of the, 
late Dr. Drummond, Archbishop of York, 
who will succeed to the Scotch Earldom 
of Kinnoul, and the English Barony of 
Hay of Pedwardine, if the present Earl 
should die s. p. in the life-time of the 
Doctor his Uncle, ANTIQUARIUS. 
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Fragments of Literature. 
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“© The boke of the Justyce of Peas, the 
Charge, with all the proces of the 
Cessyons, neuly correctyd and amendyd 
with dyuers new addycyons put to the 
same.” 12°. printed apparently by 
Redman about 1530. 


The following short Extracts from 
this curious little work are worth 
preserving. 

«* Justyces of the Pease shall make at 
every cessyons of Ester and Myghelmas 
proclamation how moch a mason, car- 
penter, tyler, and other labourers shal 
take by the daye as well in August as in 
an other time of the yere after theyr 
dyscressyon accordyng to the derthe of 
vytayle, and that every man obey the 
proclamacyon as a thynge done and 
made by statute, and all vitaylers shal 
take their wynnig after the dyscressyon 
of the iustyces of the peas vpon payne 
of greuous punysment, Sta. inde An. 
xiii R. I. cap. viii. 

** Also Justyce of Peas may compel 
bowyars to dwell in ii. or iii. ce 
placys to the counte there to e 
bowes of Elme wych, and other bowes 
of other wode by the statute. Anno vi 
Henry VIII. capitulo ii, 


In “ The fourme and the maner of 
the charge of the Justices of Peas,” 
we have the following sections: 

*€ Threttes to brenne a mannes House. 

** Also yeshall enquyre of all them that 
east any billes into any mannes hous, 
in the whiche byll is conteyned that yf 
the same persone bryng nat a certayne 
summe of money, or laye it at a certain 
place and houre, his house shalbe 
brente, and the money be not there 
layde the house is brente: this is trea- 
son, The statute therof is an. viii H. V. 
ca. vi.” 


“ No-brush shuld grow by the hygh wayes. 
‘© Also that men shuld not be so- 


daynly taken by robberies, it is ordeined 
by the statute of Wynchester that there 
shal no brush grow, cc. fote of eueriside 
of the way, and if the lord wil not suffre 
the’ of the co’tre to cut down the 
shrubbes, if any person be robbed, the 
lord shal answer to the age Paap ny and 
if there be any murdre, t the lord 
shal be arentyd at the Kynges wyll, 
and notwithstond yrs the contrey shal 
cut down the shru by the same sta- 
tut of Wynchester (13 E. 1.) capitulo iiii. 


mak, 
Heyes shal alba Wat 6 pany on the a 5 


1X. 


and the mower v.d. for the acre, or fyve 
pens for the iourney withoute meate or 
drynke; and the Statute thereof is anno 


ether mennes warrens, and take 
conyes, fesaunt, or pertryche, 
them that kepeth ary grey 
bykys, or any other of Venery; 
but yf he be a secular m 
dyspende frerely and clerely x1. 
holde by yere, and he be a prest or clerke 
he ought to be auaunced to a 
of x1. li. by yere. Statut. anno xiii H. 
II, ca, xiii,”” 


“5 


‘© Mercurius Oxoniensis; or the 
Intelligencer, for the year of our 
.G?" @2°, Lond. 1707. 
From this little volume the fol- 
lowing “ Orders for Prices of Oxford 
Carriers” are selected. 
** Whereas the Carriers between 


i 


' 


University of Oxford and the City of 
London, to the great judice of the 
Members of the said University, and 
others, have for divers years last past 
exacted what Rates pleased for the 
Carriage of Goods and {and have 
aggravated their unreasonable prac- 


Sums from 


tice by requiring 
than from Townsmen,) con- 


** For the prevention of these, and 
other abuses and irregularities for. the 
future, it is therefore now ordered, that 
henceforth they, their Servants, and 
Porters, shall: demand, or receive no 
greater rates than such as are hereafter 


expressed. 

‘© I. For the Carriage of One Hundred 
Weight of Goods, from the Feast of All 
Saints to the Feast of Annuntiation, or 
Lady-Day, four shillings. And for the 
rest of the year, three shillings and six- 


ce. 
ee If. For the Carriage of any Person 


by W » four shillings. 

Me fri For the Carriage of the greatest 
Parcel (all being to be esteemed Parcels 
under one quarter of an Hundred weiglt) 
one shilling ; and so less: in 
for those that are less; except that for 
the carriage ‘of a single Hat and Case, 
Nive Pence. ‘ 

* 1V. For the iage of any Burden, 
not exceeding one Hundred Weight, 
or less than one quarter of a Hundred 

Weight, 


Se oe 
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Weight, from the shop or warehouse 

where the were unladen, unto 

the owner’s habitation, or shop, Three 
nee: and for a Parcel, one Penny. 

**'V. All Letters directed to Scholars 
shall be left at the Butteries of their re- 
spective Colleges or Halls; and for the 
delivery of every such letter, shall 
be given only one Halfpenny loaf, as 
was accustomed. But if any Carriage 
eomes with a letter, nothing shall be 
given for the bringing of the letter. 

« VI, Moreover, it is hereby strictly 
ordered, that all ordinary Stage-Coaches 
travelling between the said University 
and City of London in two Days, shall 
respectively set [out] from Oxford, at 
or before the hour of Nine in the Morn- 
ing by St. Mary’s Clock; and shall in 
like manner set forth from London, so 
as to pass St. Giles’s Church in the Sub- 
urbs ‘at or before the same Hour, by 
the Clock of the same Church: And, in 
ali other points, the Carriers are to take 
eare that Passengers be conveyed to 
their respective stages, safe, and in sea- 
sonable time. 

“If any thing, contrary to the fore- 
mentioned Orders, hag hn —— 
practised by any of the said Carriers, let 
the Omenders tent to undergo due 
Punishment ; and also to make satis- 
faction to the party injured, according 
to Right and Justice. 

*“* And that all. persons concerned 
(whether Inhabitants in Oxford or else- 
where) may be better advised of the 
Contents hereof, it is required, that the 
respective Carriers do openly and pub- 
liely in their common Warehouses with- 
im the said University of Oxford and 
City of London, paste up printed Copies 
of these Presents; and from time to 
time renew the same, if by any means 
they shall happen to be defaced or re- 
moved. 


** Carriage by Water is to be estimated 
after the rate of One Shilling for every 
Hundred weight. 

** Ralph Bathurst, Nov. 24, 1674." 


—— 


Mr. Unsan, Union sirect, March 16. 

N your Magazine for the months 

of October and December of the 
Jast year (page 320, 529, 530.) your 
Readers are favoured with a descrip- 
tion of the ruins of Winchester Palace 
in the parish of St. Saviour, South- 
wark, by a celebrated Antiquary, who 
is apparently well supported the 
additional evidence of * Au Obser- 
ver.” Nevertheless, it appears tome, 
Sir, that thoseobservations are found- 
ed in error, and calculated to con- 


vey a false idea of the extent and 
magnificence of that antient struc- 
ture. 

In the remarks before alluded to, 
it is affirmed, “ that it is rather dif- 
ficult to point out to which allotment 
the curious and highly-worked win- 
dow gave the required light;” and 
again, upon conjecture, “ the por- 
tion Westward has every assurance 
of having been the great hall; a 
magnificent construction by its capa- 
cious dimensions and lofty propor- 
tions.” A view is given Plate Il. page 
529, well calculated, I must admit, 
to confirm this conjecture: notwith- 
standing, | will venture to assert, that 
the great hall was situated East- 
ward of the circular window, and 
that to that portion was given the 
required light.—Of this building the 
South front and West end are still 
standing, and the foundations of the 
East end and North froot are suffi- 
ciently obvious, so that the dimen. 
sions of this stately apartment may 
be determined with accuracy; these 
will be found to be one hundred and 
eighteen feet in length from East to 

est, and thirty feet in breadth from 
North te Seuth, both in the clear 
between the walls. The plan exhi- 
bited in the Plate does not contain 
the entire extent from East to West ; 
the subdivisions of a lighter tint in 
that plan, and denominated therein 
the state apartments, were built ori- 
ginally of brick and other materials 
to suit the convenience of the respec- 
tive occupiers, probably at the pe- 
riod when the Prelates of the See of 
Winchester abandoned this stately 
residence, for a gayer and more 
fashionable dwelling in the vicinity of 
the metropolis. 

A considerable portion of the roof, 
constructed upon the same principle 
as those of our antient halls, and 
similar to the roof of the hall of 
Prince John’s palace at Eltham (al- 
though certainly of higher antiquity) 
was in existence at the time of the 
conflagration. This simple, but ele- 
gant part of the structure, was res- 
cued from total oblivion by a geo- 
metrical drawing made in the be- 
ginning of the year 1813. 

Many fragments of the stained and 
painted glass haye been removed from 
the window, and are now in my posses- 
sion; these were painted upon the East 
side of the glass. This Sreeanes 
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alone would be sufficient to determine 
the question. 

In the view before mentioned, you 
will observe the indication of a course 
of masonry to throw off the weather : 
this course did in fact exist in the 
building, projecting several inches 
from the face of the wall, with a cir- 
cular mouldiog terminating the pro- 
jection, a moulded throat, &c. This 
provision would have been very 
rouch misapplied, if the side whereon 
it occurs had been the interior of the 
great hall. 

If any doubt yet remains, let Hol- 
lar’s view of London, anno 1647, be 
referred to, and compared from the 
summit of St. Saviour’s church (the 
spot from whence that valuable view 
was taken): from thence any one the 
least conversant in Lopography will 
be able to identif: to point out 
many portions of the palace still sur- 
viving the ravages of commercial 
destruction, and particularly the po- 
sition of the great hall. 

I come now to the buildings West- 
ward: these, however magnificent 
their construction, however capacious 
their dimensions, however lofty their 
proportions, were only the kitchen 
and similar offices belonging to the 
establishment: the three conjoined 
doorways at the East end, formed the 
communication between the hall, the 
kitchen, the buttery, &c.; as was the 
case until within a very few years at 
the hall of the Archiepiscopal palace of 
Croydon, where three doorways, now 
bricked up, at the East end of the 
said hall *, point out similar uses and 
the same connexion ¢. . 

It is evident from the roof over 


Winchester Palace, and its present Remains. 
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these buildings (see Hollar’s view be- 
fore mentioned) that offices of this 
description were erected here, the 
construction being adapted fer faci- 
litating the escape of mg steam and 
vapour arising from the tions 
of the cooks below : the original roof 
must have been of a very low pitch, 
so that it might nét impede the light 
of the circular window. | conjecture 
that the original windows of the hall 
were narrow lancet-shaped windows, 
that, upon the substitution of the pre- 
sent Tudor windows in the South front 
of the hall, and probably also in the 
North front, the light of the circular 
window was considered superfluous ; 


_and that, upon some general and ex- 


tensive repair, a new roof was adapt- 
ed to these buildings, as shewn in 
Hollar’s view: this may account for 
the same pitch being continued 
throughout the entire e of the 
building, and consequently inclos- 
ing the circular window on either 
side. 


Much might be said upon the an- 
liquity of the stairs and landing-place 
close adjoining, formerly called St. 
Mary Overies’ stairs, now better knowu 
by the name of Winchester stairs. I 
presume this spot to have been the 
identical landing-place of the Roman 
ferry ¢, and continued in use until the © 

resent time. It is singular, that a 
ine Northward drawn across the Ri- 
ver, at right angles with the course of 
the stream, bears directly upon Lon- 
don Stone : the landing on South 
side led into Stoney-street, from 
thence into Kent, Surrey, &c. This 
would have materially interfered 
with the dimensions of the Great Hall 








* The three doorways being placed at the West end of Winchester Hail, seems 
to have puzzled several gentlemen with whom I have conversed upon the subject ; 
but, as the Church and Priory stood at the East end, it is natural to suppose 
that a ready and convenient access would be there preserved ; add thereto, ‘tliat 
the East end of the Hall being placed within 50 feet of St. Saviour’s Dock, there 
would not have been room enough for the requisite offices, galleries, &c. erected? 
at the East end. : 

+ See the North view of Croydon Palace in Ducarel’s History of Croydon, and 
likewise page 43. 

t ‘* Where, besides divers Roman coins, that are still frequently digged up, 
myself, in the year 1658, saw in those fields (on the backside of Winchestér- 
house) cated Southwark Park, upon the sinking of divers cellars, for some new 
buildings, at about two feet below the present level of the ground, a Roman 
pavement made of bricks, not above an inch and a half square; and adjoining 
te it a more curious piece of the like small bricks, in length about ten feet, and in 
breadth five) wrought in various colours ; and in the midst thereof, betwixt certain 
borders in the fashion of wreathed columns, the form of a serpent very lively 
expressed in that kind ef Mosaic work.’’ Dugdale, upon Embanking.——Many 
vestiges of Roman Antiquity have sigce been found not far distaut, 

Gent. Mac, March, 1815. if 
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if it had been placed Westward of the 
window, 

I should be glad to learn upon 
what authority it is asserted, page 
530, that Wm. Giffard was the foun- 
der, notwithstanding | believe that 
to be the fact ; and again, upon what 
authority it is said that the ground 
belonged to the Prior of Bermondsey? 

A curious account of an interview 
which took place at this Palace be- 
tween Lancelot Andrews bishop of 
Winchester, the Bishop of Durham, 
the Bishop of St. David’s, and Dr, 
Wren, the father of Sir Christopher, 
is given in the Parentalia, page 45. 

“Yours, &c. Geo. Gwitr. 


re 


Old Town, Stratford- 
upon- Avon,Marchi4. 
GAIN am I addressing you upon 
the inexhaustible subject of 
Shakspeare, a Poet whose very name 
has such a peculiar charm as rarely 
fails to enforce the attention of every 
admirer of his inspired works, from 
the most enlightened Critick, to 
Readers of the meanest intellect ; 


‘** Age cannot wither it, nor custom stale 
Its infinite variety.” 


It will, 1 doubt not, be satisfactory 
to every loyer of genius, to know 
that Mr. Britton is preparing for 
publication, three engravings of the 
monumental bust of Shakspeare in 
Stratford Church, to be accompanied 
by an Essay on the Life and Writings 
of England’s Bard; and I think you 
will agree with me that your pages 
cannot be ill occupied by a transcript 
of part of his proposals, not written 
in the dull style that is frequeutly 
employed io introductory advertise- 
ments, but the spirited composition 
of one who thoroughly appreciates 
the inimitable powers of that Bard 
whose history he purposes to eluci- 
date. Mr. Britten observes, that 


“‘ The name and memory of Shak- 
speare are justly revered, and almost 
adored by every true lover of litera- 
ture. To Englishmen his writings are 
singularly estimable; for they have con- 
ferred a literary immortality on: their 
country, which nothing less than the dis- 
solution ef ‘ the great globe itself’ can 
annibilate. Nor is he merely valuable 
and interesting to the man of letters ; 
but all classes of artists, and many ar- 
tizans, have derived both emolument 
and fame through the medium of his 


Mr. Urban, 


works. In- proportion as mankind ad- 
vance in civilization and refinement, 
they acquire increasing zest for his 
writings ; and are also better enabled to 
appreciate and admire them. This is 
the more surprizing when we reflect on 
the manners and habits.of the age in 
which he lived; but essing that 
piercing ‘ poet’s eye’ which darts ‘ from 
heaven to earth, from earth to heaven,’ 
he saw the resplendent vision of wisdom, 
and impressed the image indelibly on his 
own plastic mind, 

‘* The varied views, viz. 1. a full 
face; 2. a@ three-quarter face; and 3. 
a profilé, which -Mr. Britton intends to 
publish from the cast made by Mr. 
George Bullock, (as noticed in your 
Mayazine for January last, p. 5.) will 
represent the whole contour and cha- 
racter of the head and face: and such 
are the strongly-marked peculiarities of 
these, and of the Poet, that it is almost 
the bounden duty of the artist and the 
author to preserve and disseminate ac- 
curate representations of the one, and 
every authentic memorial of the other. 
These Prints will be engraved in the 
best style, by artists of eminent talents, 
from pictures by Thomas Phillips, esq. 
R.A. and Henry Richter, esq. As a 
Portrait of the Poet—as a specimen of 
early English sculpture—as an example 
of physiognomy and craniclogy—it is 
very desirable to perpetuate faithful re- 
presentations of the Bust at Stratford ; 
for the authenticity of this requires no 
other proof than an examination by an 
artist of taste and judgment. The whole 
countenance and head bear palpable 
marks of being werked from nature—of 
being formed from that face which was 
the index of genius—and from that skull 
which was the copious and clear foun- 
tain of talent. If there ever was one 
instance more powerful than another, 
of the necessity and importance of pre- 
serving the portrait of a being of trans- 
cendant merit, Shakspeare is the man ; 
and this is his personal representative.” 


As this bust, Mr. Urban, will create 
a new era in the annals of our re- 
vered Bard, and has been almost uni- 
versally admired by all the first artists 
in London, we cannot but rejoice that 
it will be thus restored to that value 
which it originally obtained. 
Yours, R. B. WHever. 
i 
*,* M. Gaspar informs us, that 
should Dr. Jamieson, in his intended 
** Edition of the Acts and Deeds of Sir 
Wm. Wallace” wish to have a portrait 
of his Hero, there is a very ancient 
ainting of him in the ion of Mrs. 
vore, of Cavendish- , Dublin 
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Case or H. P.' Lewis. 


Putney, Surrey, Feb. 15. 
Mr. Ursa, 

The Gentleman’s Magazine for De- 
cember last, containing a very af- 
fecting Memoir of H. P. Lewis, fell 
into.my hands on Saturday; and on 
Sunday, immediately after Divine Ser- 
vice, Ieead it to my family and pupils. 
The writer will be pleased to accept 
my sincerest thanks for the considera- 
tion which influenced him to draw up, 
in so impressive a manner, a Narrative, 
the incidents of which are so peculiarly 
well calculated to convey an useful les- 
son to the minds of young people. The 
sum of £5. has been cheerfully contri- 
buted by us, for the use of the poor 
sufferer. 

Iam, Sir, with much respect, 

Your very obedient humble servant, 
W. CaRMALt. 


en 


Manchester, Jan. 6. 
To the Rev. Dr. Booker, Vicar of Dudley. 
Rev. Sir, 

In reply to the interesting and me- 
lancholy account in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of H. P. Lewis, I herewith 
inclose you £5.—appropriate it in any 
way you shall deem the best. Should 
you colléct any sum of consequence, 
might not an annuity be the best way, 
and might not the parish where be was 
born take upon them either to grant 
such annuity, or to add to it what might, 
as far as a few comforts can go, alle- 
viate so dreadful a calamity? In allud- 
ing to the person who so wantonly 

it, as you appear to have some 
clue to him, I hope you will address the 
Case to him personally. If he is rich, 
how can he dare to refuse an act—not 
of generosity—but of absolute duty and 
obligation? Family claims cannot,in- 
terfere ; for this was a claim formed prior 
to any such; but I should hope that 
the narrative, forced again upon his 
attention, would be sufficient to induce 
him to do all the little reparation left 
in his power. If otherwise, if, contrary 
to every moral obligation, to’ every 
manly and generous feeling, he should 
refuse; if, not only regardless of his duty 
to his neighbour, be should sordidly de- 
termine that, where the law of man is 
without power, he will be deaf to all 
remonstrance ; remind him of that day, 
when he shall be called to answer for 
the use he may have made of the “* Mam- 
mon of Unrighteousness’’—and when, no 
doubt, if he do not repent, substantially 
repent, he wili perhaps wish that his 
had been poor Lewis’s let in this life. 
I fear, from the tenour of your letter, 
the man who has been guilty ef this 
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wanton outrage renders it yet more cri- 
minal by his total disregard of his boun- 
den duty—that of providing for the man 
whom he has so irreparably injured. 
With much respect, | am, 
Rev. Sir, Yours, &e, M.D.R, 
*,* The Subscriptions already re- 
ceived on account of the distressed 
object of this charitable appeal to the 
benevolent, are advertized on the co- 
ver of the Magazine. Epur. 
aa 


Topographical Notices of Pawrts- 
FORD, in CAMBRIDGESHIRE; taken 
in January 1815. 

AMPISFORD, in Domesday 
Pampesworde, now commonly 
called Pansay, is a small village in 
the hundred of Chilford, and deanery 
of Camps, and lies about eight miles 
nearly South of Cambridge, and uioe 
North-east of Royston. “ When the 
survey of Domesday was taken, there 
were two manors in Pampsworth, 
one of which belonged to the ab- 
bot and convent of Ely, having 
been given to that monastery by 
Duke Brithnoth, in the year. 991 
the other was held by two kaights, 
whose vames are pot mentioned, un- 
der Alan, Earl of Britanny and Rich- 
mond: the former manor was alien- 
ated from the church of Ely, by Her- 
vey, the first Bishop, and given to 
his nephew William de Laventon, 
chaplain to King Henry I., te be held 
by him under the. abbey by knight's 

service: in the reiga of Edward I. 

it was in the family of Fitz-ancher, 

or Fitz-anger, afterwards (temp. Ed. 

III.) in the Shardelowes. The other 

manor being held of the honour of 

Richmond was possessed by Sir Henry 

Brock, temp. Edward 1.;: Sir-Joba 

de Creek, temp. Edward Il.; Henry 

Colville, temp. Henry VII.; Thomas 

Marsh, 15 James. It is probable 

that the two manors had been united 

previous tothe time of James L., as-no 
later mention is found of more than 
one, which was afterwards in the 
family of the Parkers, who became 

possessed of it about the year 1706, 

and is now, by inheritance, the pro- 

perty of William Parker Hammond, 
*, 

The Church of Pampisfordt, dedi- 

cated to St. John the Baptist, con- 





* Lysons’s Cambridgeshire, p. 245. 
+ Pamsford V. alias Pansworth, St. 
Johu Baptist. Pri. Blackberough in 
Norf. 
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sists of a nave, North aile, chancel, 
and South porch. The nave, chan- 
cel, and porch, are tiled; the aile is 
leaded. At the West end of the nave 
is a square embattled tower (crown- 
ed with a small leaden spire and 
weathercock) in which are a clock 
and four bells thus inscribed : 


1. John Draper made me, 1617. 

2. S. Heleda. 

3. John Draper made me, 1615. 

4. Ihs Nazarenvs Rex Jvdeorvm Fili 
Dei, Miserere mei. Richard Robinson 
Chvrehwarden, 1743. 


The entrance .to the Church, 
through the porch, is by a Saxon 
doorway, within the arch of which 
is a row of small rudely-executed fi- 
gures in bas relief. The nave is se- 
parated from the steeple by a Pointed 
arch, from the aile by four low 
pointed arches upon three pillars, 
two of which are octangular, and the 
remaining ene isround. At the West 
end is a gallery for singers. This 
~ of the Church is lighted on the 

outh by four windows. The first 
window is divided into two lights by 
a mullion, part of which is broken 
off. The lower of the next win- 
dow is divided by two mullions, which 
branch off at the top into six divi- 
sions; in this window are some small 
remains of painted glass. The third 
window consists of two lights at the 
bottom and four at the top. The 
fourth window, which is above the 
ane last mentioned, is of later date. 
In the middle of the nave lies a large 
blue slab reaved of its. brass. The 
pulpit and reading-desk are fixed in 
the North-east corner of the nave, 
the former is octangular and carved. 
At the South-east corner is an old 
pew, carved. The nave is separated 
from the chancel by a -pointed arch, 
at the top of which is a carved head ; 
under the span of the arch, which is 
closed up, are fixed the Lord’s Prayer, 
Ten Commandments, and the Belief; 
and under these is a neat wooden 
screen. You enter the chancel by two 
folding-doors, painted in imitation of 
mahogany. 

The Cancer is lighted on the 
South by two windows, each one di- 





Norf, Propr. Mrs. Tyrrell. Clear yearly 
value 192. 4s. King’s books 8/. yearly 
Tenths 16s, among ‘‘ Livings discharg- 
ed.”’—Ecton’s Thesaurus, and Bacon’s 
Liber Regis, 
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which branches off at the top into 
ramifications. The East window is 
Pointed, and consists of three lower 
and six upper lights. 

Near the entrance from the nave 
is a blue slab robbed of its brasses. 

Against the Nerth wall is an altar 
tomb, once ornamented with brass 
round the edge; on the South side 
of the tomb are three shields, but 
sv completely bedaubed with that 
enemy of antiquaries—whitewash, as 
to be quite unintelligible. On this 
tomb stands a chest in which the 
Registers have been kept. The as- 
cent to the altar is by three steps ; 
the rails are thus inscribed : 
** Robt. Ballard, Chyrchwarden, 1686.” 


The table is plain oak, near it a 
blue slab, 


*©In memory of Ann Serocold, late 
of Littlebury, in the county of -Essex, 
widow, who died January the 9th, Anno 
Domini 1766, ztat. 78.’’ 


In the North wall of the chancel 
is a round-headed recess, and in the 
South wall a trefoil-headed piscina. 
A pedestal in the East wall for an 
image. The chancel is open to the 
roof, which is at present in a state 
of melancholy neglect. The spar- 
rows from an adjoining farm-yard 
have uninterrupted ingress and egress 
through the broken tiles. In the 
neighbouring, and in most churches, 
the chancel is kept in the. neatest 
order, but here——I’ll say no more. 
Against the South wall and above the 
piscina is a marble monument, with 
these arms: Ar. 3 cinquefvils, 2 & 1, 
pierced Sa. Killingworth; quartering, 
Ar. achev. Sa. betw. 3 trefoils of the 
last; and the following inscription in 
capital letters, once gilt: 


* Here lyeth the bodye of John Kil- 
lingworth, esqvier, whoe was twise mar- 
ried: his former wife was Beatrix davgh- 
ter of Robert Allington of Horseheath, 
by whome he had twoe sonnes and 
fower davghbters ; the latter was Eliza- 
beth the davghter of William Cheyney 
esqvire, by whome he had thre sonnes 
and fower davghters. He died the 23 of 
Maye anno 1617, etatis sux 70. 

** A hvsband, father, friend he was, 

above 
All the exceptions envye wonte to take; 

He justis did because he did it love, 

And goodnes loved only for goodnes sake. 
So lived he, that, the period drawing nigh 

Of his spent life, he feared a ~<™ 
under 
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Under a chest (in which the parish 
papers are kept) within the com- 
munion rails, is a blue slab reayed 
of the brass. 

The Axe is lighted by one win- 
dow,.to the West, divided by two 
roullions, which branch off at the top 
into various ramifications; to the 
North by two windows consisting of 
three lights at the bottom, and many 
compartments at the top formed by 
the ornamental part of the stone di- 
vision. In both these windows are 
remnants of painted glass. In the 
second window is a figure having a 
golden crown on his head, a crosier 
or pastoral staff in his left band; in 
his right a book, and a scroll before 
him with this inscription : 

$4 €rheldreda.” 
And in another part of the same win- 
dow, the figure of a lady with flow- 
ing hair and a mantle over her shoul- 
ders; her right hand is uplifted, her 
left is laid on her breast; at her feet 
a scroll bears this inscription: 
“© Agatha.”’ 

Against the West pillar is placed 
the font; the upper — is octangu- 
lar, and lined with lead, the lower 
part is square; there is an antique 
cover : on the top are two figures, in- 
tended, I think, for John baptizio, 
Jesus; both figures are decapitated, 
the handywork, perhaps, of the Cam- 
bridgeshire Reformer, William Dow- 
sing. In the middle of the aile there 
is a slab inscribed, “ W. P. Ham- 
mond.”—Agaiust the wall are four 
hatchments: 

1. Per pale, Gu. & Az. 3 demy lions 
passant gardant Or, Hammond: on a 
ceat of pretence, Az. a buck trippant 
Or, on a canton Az. a ship Or. qu? Par- 
ker. Crest, a wolf's head erased, quar- 
terly Or & Az. Hammond. 

-2.&3. The same arms as those in 
the coat of nee. 

4. The same, impaling the same. 


There is a vault under the aile be- 
longing to the Hammond family. 
The aile seems to have extended far- 
ther by an arch at the East end, which 
is now blocked up. 

The — riate rectory and ad- 
vowson of the vicarage, which be- 
longed formerly to the nuns of 
Blackeburgh, to whom it was appro- 
priated in the year 1377, were, after 
the Reformation, successively in the 
families of Wood and Tyrrell, and are 
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now the property of John Mortlock» 
tener A the parish has 

been inclosed pursuant to an act of 
parliament, passed in 1799, by which 
allotments of land were given in licu 
of tithes. 

cecce Note re vicar in 1715. 

Edm. Ma ft was vicar in July 
1730; how long before I cannot ex- 
actly say. Another Edm. Mapletoft 
was presented in Jan, 1744-5; but re- 
si the same month. I cannot 
give the names of the vicars previous 
or subsequent to those just mentioned, 
as | have not had an opportunity of 
examining the Registers. The pre- 
seat Vicar is the Rev. D. Mulis. 

The Rev. F. Henson, M.A. and. 
Fellow of Sidney College, is Curate. 

John Purchas is parish clerk. 


By the Returns made under the Act 
of Parliament for ascertaining the 
population of this kingdom in 1801, 
it § ere that there were in Pam- 
pi ord 35 inhabited houses, 46 fami- 
ies, 202 persons: in 1811, 49 inha- 
bited houses, 49 families, 237 persons. 


CuuRcHYARD. 


South side, on an altar-tomb. 
Mrs. Frances Apthorp, junior, de- 
parted this life October the 26th 1738, 
aged 29 years.—Mrs. Frances Apthorp, 
senior, October 9th, 1758. 73. 


' Upright stones. 

Elizabeth, wife of William Scruby, 
March 30, 1799. 26. 
** Her God sustain’d her in her final hour, 
Her final hour brought glory to her God. 
*Tis Faith disarms Destruction ; 
Believe, then look with Triumph on the 

Tomb.” 

John Tilbrook, November 4, 1777. 62. 

Elizabeth his wife, April 17, 1778. 63. 

Charles Nunn, senior, June5, 1732. 56: 


Altar tomb, in capital letters. 


*¢ Dus, Robertus Gells: T: Professor 
Socivs olim Coll: Xti Cantab: et eccles’ 
Sc Marie Aldermarii London per spati” 
Se tne XXIII Annorum Rector integer 
op oe0c ened Begs ancnrn 06Ne EEE 
anno Xti 1665 wtatis sue 70. evjvs re- 
liqviee svb hoc marmore servantvr. Ro- 
bertus Gellius.........+ seeesseseeee 
Elizabetha itidem uxor fida in bac paro- 
chia obiit xii Septembris 1668. evjvs 
etiam reliqviz sub hec marmore servan-, 
tvr. Hoc obsequi............posuit 
Elizabetha unica quam superstitem re- 


liqueruat.”’ 
= Upright 
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Upright Stones. 
Ann Beeton, December 23, 1780. 67. 
Benjamin Beeton, Feb, 21, 1803. 87. 
William Haylock, Sept. 5, 1731. 52. 


Marble tomb against the South wall. 
** Nearly beneath this tablet 
are deposited the remains 
of Richard Wallis Nash, 
who departed Aug. 25, 1805, , 
aged 62 years. 
A better friend and parent ne’er was man, 
His feelings fine, bis manners smoothly 
His pity gave ere charity began. _[ran, 
Also Martha Nash, 
daughter of the above, 
who departed July 19, 1790, 
aged. 17 years.”” 
Upright stones at the East end of 
the chancel: 
Mary Simperingham, Sept. 4, 1779. 75. 


Steph. Simperingham, Sept.8,1778. 65. ° 


Thos. son of Stephen & Mary Simper- 
ingham, Oct. 14, 1750. 9. 

Mary, daughter of Stephen and Mary 
Simperingham, April 27, 1749, aged 4. 

Johu Barten, Jan. 6, 1777. 22. 

Ellen, bis wife, Feb. 21, 1777. 27. 

John Barton, Dec. 7, 1798. 33 years. 

Mary his daughter, Feb. 4, 1799, 
18 months. RICHMONDIENSIS. 





ArcuirEcturAL INNOVATION. 
No. CCII. 
Progress of Architecture in Enc- 
LAND in the Reign of ANNE. 
(Continued from p. 135.) 
“ Q'T. MARY-LE-STRAND. Old 
church and yard, destroyed by 
the Duke of Somerset 1549.—Act of 
Parliament, ninth year of Anne 1710, 
for st new churches, one 
of which being appointed for this 
arish, the first stone was laid 25 
eb. 1714, finished 7 t. 1717, be- 
ing the first finished of the aforesaid 
new churches.” Maitland. 

“The new church in the Strand, 
called St. Mary-le-Strand, was the first 
public building 1 was employed in 
after my arrival from Italy; the 
Commissioners for building the fifty 
Churches (of which ‘this -is one) 
spared no cost to beautify it. It con- 
sists of two orders, the wall of the 


Jower being solid, to keep out noises: 


from the street, is adorned with 
niches. There was at first no steeple 
designed; a turret for a bell was to 
have been over the West end; after- 
wards I was ordered to erect a 
steeple.—I was, from circumstances, 


obliged to spread it from North to 
South, which makes the plan oblong, 
which otherwise should have been 
square, &c.” Gibbs’s Book of Archi- 
tecture, printed in 1728. 

Plan; oblong, 38 by 64 feet; en- 
trance, by a semicircular portico, 
through a double wall, in which a 
vestibule centrically; on each hand 


circular stairs to small gallery over‘ 


interior part of entrance, supported 
by double columns. East end, semi- 
circular large recess for the altar ; 
on left, stairs from the exterior East- 

ward; on right, circular vestry. 
West front. In three divisions; 
first story; in center division, circu- 
Jar Ionic porch, dome head, guide- 
roned, supporting an urn enriched 
with cherubim heads, foliage, and 
on the top a flame. The statue: of 
the Queen was at first intended to 
have been set in thissituation- En- 
trance into the vestibule, semicircu- 
lar headed doorway, with Corinthian 
ilasters. Side divisions; windows for 
ighting the stairs; lonic pilasters at 
the extremities ; grounds rusticated. 
Second story ; centre division; double 
Corinthian columns, between which 
semicircular-headed window with Co- 
rinthian pilasters, ornamented com- 
partments in the spandrels. Side di- 
visions; windows for jighting the 
circular stairs. Corinthian pilasters 
at the extremities, greunds rusticated. 
Large centrical pediment, on each 
side, the parapet with pedestals sup- 
porting urns, balusters in continua- 
tion. The steeple commences (which 
as the Architect informs us, was an 
independent part of the general -de- 

ign,) in three tiers. First tier 
—= in 7 centre the clock with 
scrolls, and pediment supporting a 
Coriuthian temple-like form,’ tor 
containing the bell, made out with 
Corinthian pilasters, open arch cen- 
trically, detached ditto columns in 
continuation, which, in the profile of 
the steeple compose the features of 
the North and South aspects; gene- 
ral entablature; urns with flames at 
the angles. Second tier; temple-like 
form, repeated in a certain ree 3 
in pedestal, guideron shield with fes- 
toons of fruit and flowers; over 
centre opening cherubim heads. 
Third tier, temple-like form still re- 
peated, but with a diminution of 
parts; pedestal sided with scrolls, in- 
closing a guideron shield, plain open- 
ing 
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ing in centre, scrolls at the angles, 
ot with a receding plain dome 
head; inclosing a guideron shield; 
on this decoration a ball and vane. 
The flank or profile of the steeple 
is excellently contrived to do away, 
in a great measure, the unusual and 
seemingly impropriety of an mre | 
plan, in a repetition of the centri 
features only, diversified asd ren- 
dered ing in the front appear- 
ance by the detached columns to the 
first tier. 

South side, or front; two stories 
as in the West ditto; (Westward, 
profile of portico; Eastward, profile 
of circular recess.) First story; se- 
ven divisions; first and seventh of 
which, repetitions of the side divi- 
sioas of West front, in pilasters, win- 
dows, &c. the intermediate five. di- 
visions are so formed by lonic three 

uarter columns, inclesing niches. 

nd stery: seven divisions in con- 
tinuation; first and seventh, repeti- 
tion-of side divisions West front, as the 
intermediate five are repetitions of its 
centrical Corinthian columns, and pe- 
diments. In these seven divisions are 
as many windows; between the pe- 
diments, s supporting urns, 
balusters in continuation. 

East-front; two stories as before, 
three divisions ; first story, Ionic pi- 
lasters; centre division, three win- 
dows with circular heads (of increased 
dimensions for lighting the altar) 
beneath them tablets filled with 
sculptures; in side divisions, door- 
ways. Second story. Corinthian pi- 
lasters, centrically three niches, on 
sides left and a tre aa general 
entablature of pedestals supporting 
urns, balusters in continuation. 

Side windows on West front, and 
those in repetition on South side and 
East fronts, with the niches, have cir- 
eular heads, scrolls attached, with pedi- 


ments, both triangular and circalar, 


in which are cherubim heads and fes- 
toons of fruits and flowers; and those 
windows of larger dimensions: ar- 
with them, give angel head 
key-stones; East end is much en- 
riched with compartments contaia- 
ing books, writing 
flowers, corn, palm b 
North side, same as the South ditto. 
There is a studied regularity in the 
decorations on every part of the ex- 
terior; the particulars on the West 
front give the lead to those dis- 
played on every other aspect, yet not 
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so as either to cloy the eye, or dimi- 
nish the satisfaction at first enter- 
tained ; and, it is believed, no other 
example of modern ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture presents the like system 
of repetition, which, we are compelled 
to own, has its peculiar charm. Ma- 

terial, stone. 
laterior. Judiciously arranged ; no 
galleries to disfigure the lines, except- 
log a small one over the entrance, to 
contain the organ, and the pews rise 
no higher than the general dado. 
The uprights in two stories; they 
have breaks centrically at the West 
and Eastern ends with Corinthian co- 
lumnos, against the several piers ditto 
pilasters, between them large com- 
partments intended for paintings; in 
the dado, compartments also. En- 
trance at West end, circular-headed 
doorway, with double Corinthian 
pilasters. East end opens into the 
circular recess for the altar, its arched 
head taking in the whole height of 
second story ; the effect is highly im- 
posing, and the enrichments are ap- 
propriate and elaborate. This, being 
the most attractive poigt of the 
whole place, certaiuly demanded all 
the Architect’s attention, his utmost 
skill ; indeed he appears to have obey- 
ed the “ order of the Commissioners 
to spare no cost,” and sufficiently to 
do honour to his royal mistress who 
first suggested the idea of an accu- 
mulation of places of divine worship, 
and no doubt, strictly adhered to her 
instructions in what manner the altar 
should be accompanied, not alone by 
architectural forms, but by symbo- 
lical embellishments. ‘On either 
hand, at the commencement of the 
recess, doorways; that on the left, 
entrance from the street; that on the 
right, the vestry: these doorways 
are pedimented, and over them com- 
partments with paintings, probably 
the first specimens of what was to 
have adorved the several compart- 
ments on the uprights; one the Sa- 
lutation of the Virgin Mary, the other 
OurSaviour ia the Garden, by Brown; 
paintings happily conceived, and weil 
executed. “Altar 5 baluster railing in 
a sweeping direction before it; three 
large circular-headed windows; be- 
low them, and immediately above 
the altar, three tabernacle compart- 
ments; side ones circular-headed, cen- 
tre ditto, open scroll pediment, sup- 
porting an urn with cherubim heads 
(a decoration certainly referring at 
$ 
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the antient service of the church); 
these tabernacles not enriched, pro- 
bably once covered, or in to 
be, with altar-like allusions. In the 
dome head of the recess, three grand 
compartments ramen the symme- 
b 2 of the windows below), full of 
splendid scriptural emblems; centri- 
cally, the lineal representation of the 
Trinity, surrounded with cherubim 
heads, rays of glory, foliages, &c. 
The upright of the recess terminates 
with a pediment enclosing the so- 
vereign’s arms. On second story the 
range of windows, the circular heads 
of which break into the elliptical arch 
of the cieling as small groins: the 
cieling itself, which is of a magnifi- 
cent turn, is entirely compartmented 
in square and diamond forms alter- 
nately, filled with large flowers; the 
dividing architrave foliaged. Not- 
withstanding the unbounded embel- 
lishments marking the altar recess, 
cieling, and tiers of Corinthian co- 
Iumns and pilasters, the mouldings in 
the entablatures are but partially en- 
riched, and their friezes left entirely 
plaiv, as in the preceding designs, 
manifesting that the W n school 
still maintained an influence not easily 
to be relinquished. Pews, as alread 
stated, in no way interfering wi 
the uprights, are of plain appear- 
ance; the reading-desk assumes some 
kind of ornamental consequence ; and 
’ the pulpit — the climax, by 
an increase of guiderons, foliages, 
and cherubim heads; its plan hex- 
angular, the stem, and sounding- 
board of the pulpit plain, suggest- 
ing ag opinion that they are some 
economical ion, perbaps done 
when the pulpit and reading-desk 
were removed, about twelve years 
past, from their rubric appropriate 
situations on the side of the interior 
to their present altar-hiding posi- 
tion, Whoever first set abvut this 
pulpit fancy of innovatory removal, 
(now become. a common practice) 
has much to answer for, in having 
offended architectural propriety, not 
to say ecclesiastical decorum, and ren- 
Souk of but little interest, objects on 
which much labour and expence had 
been bestowed, as in the present 
instance. To carry on the unpleasant 
sensations of this kind of derange- 
ment, a Buzaglio stove, placed before 
the pulpit, is also made part of the 
same objectionable expedient. Upon 
the whole, this interior is unique ; 


and though the “ first” trial of the 
Artist's genius, certainly his most 
chaste and elegant work; and, that 
bo censure may attach to his memory 
in point of common judgment, let it 
be stated, that a plain gallery has, 
at a latter day, been attached te 
the original organ gallery at the West 
end ; in a word, it not only disfigures 
the contiguous decorations, but is a 
disgrace to the manifest splendour of 
the sacred pile. An Ancuirsct. 
re 
Cosford, near Rugby, 
Mr. UrBan, vf Feb. 23. 
NE of the ill-fated family of Rat- 
-cliffe,when seeking concealment, 
lost his life in crossing a Ford in 
Hertfordshire about the year. 1715. 
When this happened, his favourite 
dog, which had constantly attended 
him, returned to bis house in Hatton- 
arden, leaped into ap arm-chair which 
ir, Ratcliffe generally used, and died 
instautly. He is supposed to have been 
Francis, second son of Francis, second 
Earl of Derwentwater, and, of course, 
brother of James the third Earl, who 
was beheaded in 1715, and of Charles - 
(the fourth tiruLar Earl) who was 
executed in 1746. Perhaps some of 
your intelligent Correspondents can 
inform me, whether any traditional 
story of these circumstances is still 
in existence in the county ef Hert- 
ford: if any Ford is now called Rat- 
cliffe’s Ford, in consequence of Mr. 
Ratcliffe’s being drowned there: or, 
in short, if any memorial or account 
of his death is to be met with near 
to the scene of it. Authentic infor- 
mation on any of these points, and 
any intelligence which may lead to 
the discovery of the very bouse ia 
Hattoo-garden which Mr. Ratcliffe 
formerly eccupied, will, from parti- 
cular circumstances, prove a source 
of great satisfaction to some of his 
descendants, and, amongst them, to 
Yours, &c. H. L—n. 


a 
*,* A Fr.END OF DEPARTED. WorTR 
regrets that our account of so pro- 


“found a Scholar as the Rev. THomas 


Howes, Author of “ Critical Observa- 
tions,” and several Theological works, is 
So very brief; is anxious that we should 
record some meniorial more extended, 
and better proportioned to his merits as 
a Scholar and Divine, for the information 
of pees Mere shall be obliged to an 
of his relatives or acquaintance who wi 
favour us with a more enjarged account 
of his life and writings. . ! Ra 
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29. The History of Richmond, in the 
County of York ; including a Descrip- 
tion of the Castle, Friary, Easeby Abbey, 
and other Remains of Antiquity in the 
Neighbourhood. Richmond, Bowman. 
Sold by Longman & Co, &vo, pp. 
436. @s, 


N setling out to take a cursory 
view of this little werk, it affords 
us no slight gratification to feel as- 
sured (from internal evidence as 
well), that its Author is a man pos- 
sessed of the advantages of a liberal 
education; and not one of those 
illiterate persons, who have, of late 
years, been forcing upon us, almost 
daily, innumerable volleys of things, 
falsely and ridiculously Pan His- 
tories, Descriptions, and Guides. On 
the contrary, the volume now in 
our haads is precisely what it professes 
to be; forms a very interesting and 
well-digested narrative; aud, if taken 
up by a stranger to the face of the ro- 
mantic scenery therein described, can- 
not fail by its nagnetic attraction to 
hurry him on, nolens volens, to the 
theatre itself; that so he may know, 
and feel, and see, whether or not there 
be yet 4 Paradise on Earth. For the 
Antiquary there is food and enter- 
tainment without end, —“ old ruins 
and old coins” in perfection (as far as 
Time will allow); towers, dungeons, 
bastions, and battlements in abund- 
ance. Not to know these, indeed, 
would be to argue himself unknown. 
For the purpose of dipping in the 
Ocean, or steeling one's bowels with 
chalybeate water, one place, where 
each and either of these resources 
can be had, is just as good as another, 
But it is to be remembered that these 
precious relicks of antiquity, these 
moouments of pristine grandeur, aré 
in themselves without parallel ; that 
to be estimated aright they must be 
seen; that the same time, which has 
reduced them down to what they are, 
is rapidly reducing them still further ; 
and that one day the very site upon 
which they stand shall be obliterated, 
* and the place thereof shall know it 
no Sea m.. the Mar oe aay 
rogate, o car, and of Hartlepool, 
exchange for a while their spaws and 
their bathing-machines, for the orna- 
ments, both natural and artificial, 
with which Richmond is embellished. 
Let those who frequent Scarborough, 
Gent. Mac. March, 1915. 


frequent Richmond also. And let 
Richmond be, what by proper regu- 
Jations and mail-coaches she might be 
made to be—The Key to the Lakes. 

But to proceed. Aad first as to the 
external, and (as a Yorkshireman 
would m1) the dressy part of the vo- 
lume; which, ut pro Germanis *, is 
printed in a very neat and commo- 
dious form, and on very good paper 5 
and is, moreover, remarkable for a 
correctaess of Typography and lati- 
tude of margin, that rarely fall to the 
lot of a work of this kind. It is or- 
namented with four very neat plates; 
of which the first is a 5.W. view of 
the Castle and Bridge from the oppo- 
site side of the Swale. Of the re- 
maining three we shall have occasion 
to speak hereafter. 

At the commencement of the yo- 
lume, after passing over a few leaves 
of prefatory matter, from whence we 
may derive some notion of what we 
were formerly, we are presented with a 
very clear and sufficiently copious ac- 
count of the Earls of Richmond; 
from the first Alan down to the time 
when the title devolved to the House 
of Lenox. To dwell upon this, would 
be only to abridge it. We therefore 
proceed to the description of the 
Castle, which stands next in order. 
The state in which it is represented 
as being at this day, when compared 
with what it once was, affords a 
striking contrast; and the reader, 
however unaccustomed to reflect and 
to moralize, will, in the contemplat- 
ing of this, be forcibly reminded of 
the instability ofall worldly grandeur. 

A well-executed plate is prefixed, 
exhibiting this Fortress of residence, 
as it might be termed, in the manner 
in which it stood “ about the end of 
the reign of Heary III. or the begin- 
ning of that of Edward 1.” 

lu describing the Castle, the Author 
tells us, that 

« It was encompassed with a high 
wall nearly half a mile about, embattled 
and flanked with towers of two or 
three stories high, the lodgings of the 

rincipal offcers ; some of these towers 
bad an open gallery on the outside of the 
inner wall, supported by projecting cor- 

* Mark, reader, the conciseness of the 
Latin. An Englishman would bave said 
“ Considering that it epmes from a 
country press.” 

bels, 
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bels, which kept open the communica- 
tion round the top: at the inside were 
placed the habitations of the owner and 
bis warlike retainers. 

. At the South side the walls were 
built with massy stones, parts of the 
natural reck on which it was erected; 
which, on levelling and clearing the 
summit, were used for that purpose, and 
Jaid as regularly as their shape would 


‘admit ; the insides were filled up with’ 


small materials mixed with fluid mor- 
tar, which from age has become barder 
and more impregnable than the rock it- 
‘self. The West was secured by a deep 
valley, the ascent from which was very 
steep and difficult. The Eastern de- 
scended in a gradual slope to the river, 
and was doubly defended, net only by 
the walls of the Castle, but by those of 
the Cockpit. On the North it was se- 
cured by a moat ; the part next the town, 
being only a little elevated above the 
adjoining ground, was its weakest side. 
To secure this, it being also the princi- 
pal entrance, Conan, about 75 years 
‘after the first erection, among his other 
repairs, built the great square tower 54 
feet long and 48 wide: the walls of 
‘which, from their extraordinary thick- 
mess, have braved the united attacks of 
time and weather, and remain at this 
day in their original state ; they are 99 
feet bigh and 11 thick, and have pinna- 
eles resembling Watch Towers at the 
four corners, united by a battlement. It 
had a well of excellent water in it, which 
is yet remaining, being lately discovered 
in the midst of rubbish; but from 
whence supplied with water cannot now 
‘be ascertained. The tower contains 
three stories ; the lower one is supported 
by a heavy column in the centre, from 
which spring circular arches meeting at 
the top, and within these few years was 
in a perfect state. From the bottom a 
circular staircase leads to the first apart- 
ment, which has three windows larger 
than usual in such buildings, and with 
‘semi-circular arches supported by round 

illarg. From this a passage is cut 
Tireogt the middle of the wall, near the 
doorway which led to the battlements. 
The floors of these last two are fallen in, 
and now in ruins, having been supported 
by beams resting upon a stone pillar in 
the middle. From the great height of 
this tower the besieged bad a view of all 
the neighbouring country, and from 
hence they could see with every advan- 
tage all the motions of the ‘enemy, and 
be ready prepared to resist any bostile 
Attack. To strengthen this, an out- 
work, called the Barbican, was built be- 
fore it, which was a strong high wall, 
‘with’ turrets pon it, designed for the 
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defence of the gate and draw-bridge. 
An the course of this wall was placed 
the great gate of the Castle, mach 
colated and strongly fortified with a 
tower on each side: rooms were built 
over the passage, which was closed with 
thick folding-doors of oak plated with 
iron, and with an iron portcullis occa- 
sionally let down in grooves from above. 
The open space within this was called 
the Bailev, where were the quartets 
‘of the Constable and Guard, with 
Jong narrow windows, which admit- 
ting but little light, retidered the apart- 
ments within dark and uncomforta- 
ble. On the top of these walls, and on 
the flat roofs of the buildings, stood the 
defenders of the Castle; and from hence 
they discharged arrows, darts, and stones 
on the besiegers. 

“In the South-eastern corner is now 
remaining a Tower about 14 feet deep, 
supposed to have been either a celfar or 
place uf confinement: from this Tower 
a secret subterraneous passage is said te 
have gone under the bed of the river to 
St. Martin’s Priory, through which the 
female part of the inhabitants in times 
of danger retired for protection: but 
there seems to be no foundation for these 
reports, as it appears only to have been 
a staircase to the upper. apartments of 
the great Hail of Scolland, and the door- 
way at the bottom, the entraiice from 
the court.”’ 


The Castle at Skipton in Craven 
also, we have been told, but cannot 
vouch for the truth of the assertion, 
had a subterraneous passage belong- 
ing to it, the further-eod of which 
opened into a farm-house; from 
whence, in the night-time, supplies of 
all sorts might be forwarded with se- 
curity to the Castle. Of this descrip- 
tion was that (if it did exist) which 
the Editor here mentions, as having 
reached under the bed of the river 
to St: Martin’s Priory. Another 
communication of the same sort is 
said to have been formerly established 
between the Priory and the Abbey of 
St. Agatha near Easeby. Of this, 
however, nothing certain can be said, 
At all events, the use, which the 
one, supposed by some to have 
proceeded from the Castle at Rich- 
mond, is said to have been ap- 
plied to, is but a secondary one. 
The first object with the garrison 
must have been to secure to them- 
selves the necessaries of life. That 
the female part of tbe inhabitants 
should, iu time of danger, retire from 
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a strong to a weak place for protec- 
tion, is a supposition as absurd as can 
be well imagined. The Castle itself 
then would be the only place where 
they could be safe. 
. The Editor observes, with great 
justice, that little is kuown of this 
rt of the country previously to the 
onquest. The silver spoon and 
coins, in number more than 600, of 
Constantine and other Roman Em- 
erors, mentioned in p. 37, as having 
io found at the foot of the Castle- 
Hill, afford, by themse!ves, no pre- 
sumptive evidence of this ever having 
been a Roman station. The spoon it- 
self may be of more recent date, and 
ought, perhaps, to be classed with the 
iscoveries mentioned in p. 101. Af- 
ter all, it is not uvolikely that even 
the most considerable part of the Ro- 
man Cataractonium may have been 
here; and that the town itself may 
have extended along the banks of the 
river even below the village known 
at this day by the name of Cailerick. 
The remains of Roman fortifications 
at the last-mentioned place, and imme- 
diately about it, are certainly not in- 
considerabie; but, notwithstauding, 
do by themselves, impress upon our 
minds an idea falling very far short 
of what, even from the scanty ac- 
counts of the place that remain 
on record, we may have supposed 
antient Cataractonium to have been. 
Inall likelihood, the moundsat Catter- 
ick are but the remains of an outwork 
to the grand e of defence, which we 
conceive to have been at Richmond ; 
‘and this we are inclined to believe the 
more, as, between Catterick and 
Richmond, there appear to be similar 
reanants upon a smaller scale; so 
that the whole tract of ccuntry be- 
tween Richmond and Catterick, for 
the space of upwards of four English 
miles, seems to have been occupied 
by a chain of forts, the head of which 
was at Richmond, and the foot at 
usr ag The weer ad these, 
robably, kept with the course 
rf the Heer or fal as C atterick bridge. 
Nor is this conjecture slightly con- 
firmed by the circumsiauce of its be- 
iog known that the Roman stations, 
and cousequently the Reman towns, 
were usually longitudinal, And, if 
we suppose this to have been the case 
here, it is scarcely credible that they, 
who always showed so much judz- 
went in the choice of their ground 
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for these purposes, should have omit- 
ted to include a position so conspicu- 
ously eligible as the bill upon which 
Richmond Castle was afterwards built. 
To allow that they did omit it, would 
be to pronounce them inferior to the 
Normans in the art of fortification; 
the very basis of which depends upon 
a proper and judicious selection of 
ground. And this the more so, as 
they, the Normans, must then have 
purposely passed over the position at 
Catterick, at that time probably in 
a fair state of preservation, which, 
had its situation pleased them, they 
could not have failed to have turned 
to their purpose. The circumstance 
of there having been found at Rich- 
mond itself but few remains of anti- 
quity, may be accounted for easily 
enough, when we consider that, 
granting it to have been a Ro- 
man station, it must have been so 
completely new-modelled, and have 
undergone so entire a change, under 
the management of the followers of 
the Conquerour, asto render it almost 
preposterous to imagine that any 
thing whatsoever, indicative of its 
former possessors, should be now dis- 
covered there. Whatever remained 
of Roman property would be found 
by the Normans; and whatever was 
not found by them would, in the 
laying of the foundation of the Castle, 
be prevented, inall humao probability, 
from ever being found afterwards. It 
is not imprebuble that the Roman 
coins mentioned in p. 37, may have 
been collected by one of the earliest 
Norman possessors, at the time of the 
building of the Castle. They appear 
tu have been all discovered at the 
same time, and at the hottom of the 
hill on which the Castle stands; 
and having been left (in an earthen 
vase probably) in the part of the 
wail overhanging, may, on its giv- 
ing way, have so been precipitated 
to the bottom, It was by the falling 
ofa past of the wall that the * curious 
horn aud large silver spuon,’ men- 
tioned in p. 101, were discovered, 
Again; the method of reconciling 
the name, by which it is known at pre- 
sent, to the place called Catéeréca— 
wong ee viz. by supposing that 
there has been another cataract fur- 
ther down the river than Richmond, 
does not appear to be at all weil- 
grounded. If that were the case, the 
ridge of rock, down which the river is 
sopposed 
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supposed to have fallen, must have 
been considerably less, both in bulk and 
height, than the one higher up at 
Richmond. Otherwise, how are we 
to account for the entire disappear- 
ance of it? Granting therefore, its 
existence, at the best it must have 
been but of trifling note; while the 
circumstance of its being so near to 
the cataract at Richmond would add 
so considerably to its eaigencnecy » 
that nothing can be more unlikely 
than that a station, of that import- 
ance which Cataractonium is known 
to have been, should owe its name to 
this. Dr. Whitaker, than whom no 
one is more qualified for researches of 
this nature, will doubtless settle this 
point, which rests much upon conjec- 
ture, in bis intended History of Rich- 
mondshire. 

We next come to the History of 
the Town; which forms an ivterest- 
ing series of curious detail, selected 

arranged with singular perspi- 
cuity. To give specimens, however, 
from each part into which this work 
is divided, would be incompatible 
with the nature of our plan, and lead 
us only to exceed the limits which we 
can expect to be prescribed to us. 
In pp. 129—136, we are presented 
with a list of the Mayors, Recorders, 
and Town Clerks of Richmond, from 
the year 1668, being the time the 
Charter was granted by Charles II. 
Our political readers will find some 
amusement in the perusal of the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“ From this time (1727),” says our 
Author, “‘ the Burgage tenures began to 
be bought up and engrossed by two fami- 
lies, who by means of sham conveyances 
which afterwards prevailed, either sat 
themselves for the Borough, or deputed 
whom they pleased; thus an end was 
put to the contests, the last of which 
was in 1727.—This Parliamentary in- 
térest was long divided between the 
Yorke and the D’Arcy family of Sedbury, 
till about the year 1750 Sir Conyers D’ Ar- 
ey, having before purchased the Manor 
of Aske, belonging to the last Duke of 
Wharton, made a fortunate bargain in 
buying the Burgages also, the property 
of that family. From that time the 
Yorke interest began to decline, and 
that of Aske has by degrees now gained 
such a superiority, that Candidates on 
this recommendation are, although un- 
known to the inhabitants, immediately 
elected without any inquiries. A Candi- 
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date in opposition to this interest can 
have little chance of success, for though 
not absolutely having a majority of 
votes, yet, with its own Burgages and the 
influence which the letting them and 
a residence near the place give it, it 
must always prevail.” : 


From the description of St, Mary’s, 
or, as it is usually calied, the Low 
Church, we could have wished to 
have been favoured with a view of 
that structure. In a second edition 
it may, perhaps, be worth the while 
to supply this defect. The Epitaph 
upon the temb of Mr. Close, a late 
master of the Free Grammar School, 
has been pointed out to us, even at 
this distance, as being remarkable for 
its neatoess and simplicity. It was, 
we have heen told, the joint produc- 
tion of some of Mr. Close’s pupils 
and shows, in consequence, that the 
system of classical instruction pur- 
sued there even at that time, was far 
removed above mediocrity, although, 
perhaps, inferior to the improvements 
introduced afterwards by Mr. Temple. 
Classical Jearning has of late years 
been stripped of much of that uselesa 
and mistaken parade, with which, by 
the sanction of custom, it had long 
been shackled; and the plan of teach- 
ing altogether has beenrendered more 
plain and easy. To this source, we 
should suppose, are to be traced many 
of the advantages of which this 
school, under its present Master, has 
of late years shown itself to be so pe- 
culiarly possessed. And, indeed, if 
we consider the character which he 


bears throughout the several parts of 


the literary world, for extent of 
learning, quickness of perception, ac- 
curacy of taste, and soundness of judg- 
ment; and that to these is united a 
constant and unremitting zeal to do 
good in the capacity in which he is 
employed; it is not difficult to con- 
ceive that the happiest results should 
ensue. In p. 214 of our Magazine for 
March 1814, we have a proof of the 
friendship and affection which exists 
bet ween the Master and his pupils. 
The Tower of the Church of the 
Grey Friars, with a yiew of which we 
are presented in p. 196, “ from its 
handsome light appearance cannot 
fail to attract the attention of every 
stranger.” Itis much to be regretted 
that this building should have been 
suffered to fall so precipitately into 


decay ; 
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decay; and this the more, as we are 
told that it was “ erected not long 
before the dissolution, and said not 
to have been finished.” “ The Felon 
Sow of Rokeby and the Friars of 
Richmond,” might have been added 
with much propriety; as the Ro- 
mance is as much connected with this 
place as it is with Rokeb 


The next part, into which our Au- 


thor divides this entertaining little 
book, opens with an account of the 
views about the Town; which 
- are remarkable for having all the 
appendant beauties of wood and water in 
every direction, particularly the walk 
about ‘the Castle, which, being lately 
fepaired and made of a convenient 
breadth, is the general promenade of the 
inbabitants in all weathers. It rises about 
120 feet perpendicular above the bed of 
the river, and presenting to the eye a 
tremendous precipice, makes those who 
are unaccustomed to the sight of a billy 
country not very much at ease, thinking 
it dangerous to pass. The ground, on 
which the Castle stands, is elevated 
about 50 feet above the walk, and shel- 
ters it from the Northerly winds: at 
every step a new point of view arises 
which raises the Traveller's expectation, 
and never have these expectations been 
disappointed. The river below encom- 
passes near half the Castle, and precipi- 
tating itself from the rocks, forms a 
icturesque natural cataract quite across, 
ented on one side by a bold project- 
ing rock covered with wood, on the other 
by the Castle-mill, which is of great an- 
tiquity, almost coeval with the Castle 
itself. Some bave thought Riehmond in 
Surrey more preferable for situation; but 
the view there being of a different na- 
ture, consisting chiefly of works of art, 
Noblemen’s seats, and plantations 
around them, makes the Landscape 
milder and more artificial: here Nature 
exhibits herself in mountainous scenery, 
marked with grandeur and sublimity.”’ 
The pages which elapse between 
the extract which we have last made, 
and the description of St. Agatha’s 
Abbey at a small village called Ease- 
by, contain many interesting facts 
relative to several other Religious 
Houses on a less scale, situated in the 
neighbourhood of Richmond. Com- 
ing to the Abbey itself, we are pre- 
sented with a S.E..view of it. The 
curious Gothic window attracted our 
particular attention. Tracing the 
course of the river, the Editor men- 
tions the several villages of Easeby, 
Browpton, Catterick Bridge, Catter- 
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the birth-place of 
Henry Jenkins, (brief memoirs of 
whom, transcribed from the Histo 
of Knaresborough and the bo 
before us, were communicated by 
our old Correspondent Ricumon- 
piensis, and inserted in our Maga- 
zine for December 1814), and lastly 
the small village of Myton. Next 
in order we are presented with a 
relation of some old customs that 
‘continue to be observed in Richmond 
and its vicinity; many of which are, 
as must be expected, prevalent else~ 
where as well. The account of the 
May Game, given in p. 305, may also 
be found in the Gent. Mag. for 
April 1812, p. 389. _ The practice of 
shooting for a silver arrow, supposed 
to have been given by some of the 
Percies of Northumberiand, is, in all 
likelihood, of very antieut date. In 
the year 1673 the exercise was regu- 
lated by articles (p. 312) drawn up by 
the Society of Archers; and since 
that time, the arrow, with some few 
intervals, has been shot for every 
ear. The remainder of the volume 
is taken up with a minute detail of 
the principal walks in the neighbour- 
eal and an account of Richmond as 
it is at present. To these is sub- 
joimed a list of the rarer plants and 
shrubs that grow there, which to the 
Botanist cannot fail to be interesting. 
lt isdrawn up io alphabetical order, 
Immediately after this comes the Ap- 
pendix, com of Grants, Char- 
ters, &c. illustrative of different 
sages in the History itself. The 
whole closes with an Index, very cor- 
rect as far as it gocs, but which is, not- 
withstanding, capable of considerable 
augmentation. This remedy can be 
easily applied, when a second edition 
shall be called for; which we sin- 
cerely trust, and venture to foresee, 
will speedily be the cas¢e. The nar- 
rowness of the limits to which we are 
confined, has necessarily precluded 
the possibility of our attending to 
the whole even of the leading features 
of this History. The able and loyal 
address to the Prince of Wales, who 
visited Richmond in 1806 (see p. 342) 
can by no means be passed over un- 
noticed, The sentiments therein 
expressed are the sentiments of the 
patriot, and the true friend to his coun- 
try; and veryfar removed from those 
wild and chimerical notions, which, 
under colour of the softer terms im- 
provement 
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“provement and reform, were at one 
time fast advancing toward the ac- 
complishment of aciual rebellion, and 
revolation of the worst kind. 

In taking leave of this little work, 
which has afforded usa great deal of 
satisfaction and delight, we feel it an 
indispensable duty to recommend to 
the reader’s notice a letter inserted in 
our Magazine for Oct. 1811, p. 316. 
by Ricumonpiensis; from whom we 
have received many particulars rela- 
tive to the subject of the volume we 
are now discussing ; and of whose va- 
juable hints we have availed ourselves, 
wherever opportunity wouldallow. If 
the letter did not actually give rise to 
the present yolume, the Author of it 
is, notwithstanding, entitled to some 
commendation for having intimated 
the want of such a work, at a time 
too when a Histery of Richmond was 
scarcely so much as thought of. 

To a segond Edition, which, if we 
augur rightly, will be called for soon, 
considerable additions might be made. 
A map of the town, including the 
neighbuurhood to the extent of five 
or six miles every way, would, it is 
obvious enough, considerably en- 
hance the value of the work. As 
nothing is wanting towards the ar- 
rangement of the materials, but pa- 
tience and a clear head, of both of 
which the Editor has shewn himself 
to be possessed, it would be an offence 
falling little short of ingratitude ia 
the publick not to give encourage- 
ment to an undertaking like this. 
The Editor has given a liveliness and 
relish to his narrative, which will se- 
cure it a favourable reception even 
with those who know nothing of 
Richmond; while such as are ac- 
quainted with the beauties and ac- 
complishments of the place, will feel 
a pride in seeing them thus faithfully 
represented, and described in colours 
approachiog, as nearly as may be, to 
the bright original, 


30, The Duty of promoting Christian 
Missions, as connected with the peculiar 
Character of the present Times, preach- 
ed before the University of Cambridge, 
on Sunday, Dec. 4, 1814. By the 
dev. William Mandell, 47. 4. Fellow 
and Tutor of Queen’s College. 8vo, 
pp. 86. Hatchard. 

# ROM Isaiah lii. 10. (“ The Lord 
hath made bare his holy arm in the 
eyes of all the nations; and ali the 
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ends of the earth shall see the salva- 
tion of our God,”) the Preacher has 
presented us with an excellent dis- 
course, breaihing the language of pie- 
ty and benevoleuce. 
The reader canuot be made ac- 
quainted with the motives which sug- 
gested this subject to the Author, in 
a better manner than by being pre- 
sented with a perusal of the Adver- 
tisement prefixed to the Sermon: 


“On adding to the large number of 
Sermons already before the public, some 
explanation seems necessary. The Au- 
thor being called to preach before 
the University availed himself of the 
opportunity, to bring forward a subject, 
which, he conceived, had not obtained 
sufficient notoriety: and from the same 
consideration he has been induced to 
send his Sermon to the Press. His apo- 
logy rests, therefore, ou a wish to inipart 
some additional publicity to an import- 
ant subject ; and though he bas found it 
impossible, within the compass of a Dis- 
course of this kind, to treat it with the 
fulness to which it is entitled, yet since 
interests of so great magnitude are con- 
cerned, he chooses te hazard the charge 
of defective execution, with the consci- 
ousness of meaning well, and the persua- 
sion of the goodness of his cause, rather 
than yield to the influence of that ‘ fas- 
tidious indolence,’ which, because it 
cannot achieve any thing great, will un- 
dertake nothing.”’ 


The last sentence is worth its weight 
in gold, and second only to that of 
the great Tragic Writer, who has so 
frequently and so happily united the 
Philosopher with the Poet: 


Bh yale AaPuy txacros Oyrs Suvaitd Tig 
xenrror, dstAGos roure, xsks xosvoy Pégos 
Tareics, xaxdv av ai wéAus iAacoéver 
Wugwptvas, TO Aoswov UT oil av. 


Which have been thus rendered 
by a learned frieud: For, if every 
individual were but willing to fol- 
low up and bring to completion 
the good works which he is capa- 
ble of undertuking, and would study 
that they should conduce to the wel- 
fare of his country,—nations would 
then experience far fewer calamities 
than they dv, and would ullimately be 
brought into a state of uninterrupted 
prosperily. 

As our limits will not admit of 
our expatiating to any considerable 
length on the subject before us, we 
shall close this short police with the 

follow: 
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following extracts; which will, we 
presume, furnish us with a mor gwd 
correct idea of the nature and style 
of the whole: 

“« In looking back,” says Mr. M. “ to 
the transactions of the last five and 
twenty years, who will not allow that 
God has indeed ‘ made bare his holy 
arm in the eyes of all the nations?’ A 
little previous to the commencement of 
that period, we bebeld a deliberate and 
Systematic attempt to exterminate the 
relizion of Jesus; and, alas! the infidel 
poison but too successfully spread its 
baleful influence far and wide, from the 
court to the cottage. When the anti- 
Christian conspiracy began to ripen into 
maturity, the insulted Majesty of Jeho- 
vab interposed, to curb its arrogant ca- 
reer. God arose, and vindicated the ho- 
nour of his own great name. He visited 
in asigna! manner the immediate instru- 
ments of those mad and impotent coun- 
sels, with the expressions of his right- 
eous indignation. Anarchy, with all its 
hateful attendants, blasted the comfort 
and security of social life, while War, 
that ‘ sore judgment’ of the Almighty, 
accompanied with unusual and aggra- 
vated circumstances of ferocity and de- 
solation, plunged into incalculable mi- 
series those countries in particular, 
whence the pestilential vapours ef Infi- 
delity bad exhaled. For a long season 
the dark cloud, charged with the wrath 
of the Most High, moved from country 
to country, preeipitating at intervals its 
destructive torrents amid the guilty na- 
tions.—All natiens, our own excepted, 
were in succession deluged by its bitter 
waters. Blessed be Gud, amidst these por- 
tentous and protracted calamities, our 
highly favoured country, though repeat- 
edly threatened, has been preserved : 
we have been spared to behold the dawn 
of a brighter day. p. 10. If we con- 
template the remainder of his [Buona- 
parte’s] progress, until its termination 
in exile, what do we behold but a strik- 
ing exemplification of the well-known 
maxim *, ‘ God first infatuates those 
whom he intends to destroy.” Thus the 
rod of God's displeasure having auswered 
the purposes for which it was ordained, 
was thrown aside; and Peace, long-wisb- 
ed-for Peace, with an unexpected cele- 
rity, again visited the afflicted world. 
Who can look back on these surprizing 
events, crowded as they were within so 
small a compass, and not be constrained 
to acknowledge, that ‘ the finger of 
God was bere.” Surely at no former pe- 
riod was the divine interference more 


* “ Quos Deus vult perdere, prius de- 
mentat.” 
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strikingly manifested in the controul and 
direction of the affairs of men. Im the 
progress, and especially in the termina- 
tion of this eventful struggle, God did 
indeed * make bare his holy arm in the 
eyes of all the nations.’—p. 16. Former- 
ly the knowledge of true religion was 
confined to a particular e: Chris- 
tianity is intended to bless all the kin- 
dreds of men. The cheering splendour 
of its beams shall one day illumine all 
nations. Already have some few scat- 
tered rays of this heavenly light shot 
athwart the gloom profound, which 
shrouds the moral hemisphere of the 
heathen world: these, however, have 
hitherto scarcely done more than, by 
the fugitive gleam, render visible ‘ the 
dark places of the earth, which are full 
of the habitations of cruelty,’ and de- 
velope those * chambers of imagery,” 
where Satan holds his throne. ! 
we hope that the day-star will shed its 
mild radiance over the nations dwelling 
in darkness, yea, that * the Sun of Righ- 
teousness will arise upon them with 
healing in his wings,’ and by his glorious 
effulgence chase away the thick shades 
of ignorance and error, no more to re- 
turn. How great and glorious the 
change, when men of every colour and 
of every clime shall unite in ascriptions 
of praise toGod! When ‘ the shivering 
Icelauder and sun-burnt Moor,’ the 
hardy Canadian and the effeminate Asia- 
tic, the marauding Tartar and the un- 
tutored savage of the Australian Isles, 
shall alike fall down before the one true 
God, and do him service!” 


Remarking that the obligations 
which we ourselves are under to the 
first Christian Missionaries should 
prompt us to discharge the debt of 
gratitude, the Reverend Preacher 
proceeds: 


“ Time was when this Island was sunk 
in the greatest barbarism; when its in- 
habitants were as utterly t of 
the knowledge of salvation, as the rudest 
savages whom circumnavigaters have 
discovered}. In the Japse .of time, 
however, some friendly Missionary con~ 
ceived the generous idea of visiting our 
then inhospitable shores. He came with 
love in his heart, and his life in his hand, 
to eombat the reigning superstitions, 
and to unfurl the banners of the Gospel. 
We know not how deeply we are in- 
debted to that courageous and compas- 
sionate individual, and to those whe af- 
terwartds followed ‘in’ his steps: under 
Providence, we owe to them the intro* 
duction of that Christianity, which not 





+ Cesar, Comment, lib, iv. & v. 
only 
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only brings in its train the multiplied 
conveniences and enjoyments of civilized 
life, but which especially imparts, to all 
who rightly receive its blessed princi- 
ples, ‘ hopes full of immortality.” Shall 
not we therefore endeavour to convey 
the same blessings to those, countries, 
whose situation is the very counterpart 
of Heathen Britain? Will not all be 
anxious to advance this great and glori- 
ous cause, if not with their personal ser- 
vices, yet at least with t beir importunate 
rayers and their liberal contributions? 
Ir we should betray reluctance or indif- 
ference, if we should coldly talk of keep- 
ing our religion to ourselves, — would it 
not afford room to call in question, whe- 
ther we did in fact understand the real 
nature of Christianity? If we are truly 
sensible of its inexpressible value, its 
supreme importance, will it not be the 
first desire of our hearts to communicate 
its blessings to the widest possible ex- 
tent? And are we not clearly called to 
this service by some of the strongest 
motives of religious gratitude.’’ 


In the latter part of the Sermon 
the Author wisely observes: 


*¢ While we are deliberating and he- 
sitating, theusands of immortal beings 
are passing into the eternal world. With 
respect to ourselves, in a few short 

ears. at the most, we shal] no longer 

ave it in our power to do any thing 
more for the glory of God. The time 
will quickly be here, when, if we look 
back on life, the retrospect will present 
little more than a confused crowd of 
images, scarcely differing from tae re- 
membrance of a feverish dream, Then, 
if not before, we shall be deeply con- 
vinced, that the only things really worth 
Jiving for are, to obtain the knowledge 
of salvation to ourselves, and to impart 
that knowledge to others. While ‘ we 
have, therefore, opportunity, let us do 
good unto all men’.” 


The long extracts we have made 
will doubt prove that we have 
read the Sermon before us with real 

ure. We enter most cordially 
into the pious wishes of the Author ; 
and hope and trust that the learned 
Body, before whom this Discourse was 
preached, will join with one heart 
and one voice to bring about that 
* gra of spiritual illumination” when 
the name of Jesus will be known and 
Joved and rejoiced in, wherever there 
js a human creature to hear the glad 
tidings of his grace. Zee, 


31. Report on the Medicinal Effects of an 
Aiuminous Chalybeate Water, lately 


‘ 


[March, 


discovered at Sandrocks, in the Parish 
of Chale, in the Isle'of Wight; Pointing 
out its Efficacy in the Walcheren, and 
other Diseases incident to Soldiers who 
have served abroad ; and more particu- 
larly the Advantages to be derived from 
its Introduction into private Practice. 

By William Lempriere, 47. D. Physi- 

cian to the Forces at the Army Depét, 

8vo0, pp. 88. Murray. 

THIS is a very elegant and interest- 
ing Publication, and does credit to a 
benevolent Physician, whose “ Tour 
to Morocco,” and ‘‘ Observations on 
the Diseases of Jamaica,” have been 
well received by the publick. 

** Invited by the discoverer of the 
spring, to give trial to a mineral water, 
which, from its apparent composition, 
seemed to possess very considerable tonie 
powers, the Author would have deemed 
it a dereliction of his duty, had he de- 
clined the proposal; nore especially 
since, from the number of debilitated 
patients which daily present themselves 
in the bospital to which he has the ho- 
nour to be Physician, such a remedy 
might prove an important acquisition 
to the establishment. He however com- 
menced the water with all that precau- 
tion and doubt, with which practitioners 
are usually impressed, when entering 
upon a: remedy that has not received the 
sanction of general experience; and it 
was not until he had obtained the most 
indubitable proofs of its efficacy, that he 
was induced to publish the result. 

*“ From the topographical remarks, 
(particularly those illustrative of the 
scenery of the Island) which the Author 
has introduced into the Report, it must 
be obvious, that its perusal is not intend- 
ed to be confined altogether to the me- 
dical reader ; but on the eontrary, that 
it has been his object te make the reme- 
dy as public, and as generally known, 
as possible; in order that every one, 
whose case may require it, may be be- 
nefited by its use. At the same time, 
the Author feels no hesitation in ac- 
knowledging, that it is to his prefes- 
sional brethren he wishes more directly 
to address his discourse ; as it must be 
through their exertions only, that the 
water can ever be called into useful 
purposes; the remedy being too powerful 
to be administered, or taken by persons 
unacquainted with its composition, or 
with the principles upon which its effi- 
cacy must eventually depend.” 

In the progress of this interesting 
Report, Dr. Lempriere observes : 

“« There are few situations where a 
mineral spring, independently of its own 
intrinsic merits, could, with so much 

advantage, 
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advantage, have been placed, as in the 
Isle of Wight. 

“ Enjoying a purity of air perhaps 
unequalled in any part of the kingdom, 
this Island presents to the eye, one con- 
tinued succession of the most beautiful 
and diversified scenery; blending at 
ence, all the charms and simplicity of 
the picturesque, with the grandeur and 
sublimity of the bold and terrific. A 
very few words, in the way of descrip- 
tion, will be sufficient to convey some 
general idea of this delightful spot. 

« Upon the first approach to the 
Island on the Northern side, the stranger 
is most agreeably surprized at the ap- 
pearance of the coast, which, rising by a 
gradual ascent from the sea to hills of 
moderate elevation, discovers at once, 
a rich and highly cultivated country, 
commencing from the water’s edge, and 
extending inward as far as the eye can 
reach; interspersed with overhanging 
woods, and enlivened by gentlemen’s 
villas, which are very tastefully distri- 
buted along the coast. 

“ The views from Cowes and Ryde, 
the ports to which strangers most fre- 
quently resort, are particularly interest- 
ing. The fine expanse of water which 
divides the ‘island from the main land, is 
to be seen covered with vessels of every 
description, passing and re-passing in 
continued succession. Beyond this, the 
fleet at Spithead, the town and harbour 
of Portsmouth, the coast of Hampshire, 
and the more distant prospect of the 
Portsdown hills, produce altogether a 
very fine effect, and such as cannot fail 
to attract the attention of visitors. 

“ The interior has also its own pecu- 
liar beauties. It consists of a very di- 
versified assemblage of hills of sharp 
ascent, but of no very considerable 
height; of gentle slopes; and of corre- 
sponding vales, which cultivation, and 
the natural fertility of the soil, have 
rendered highly picturesque and attrac- 
tive. 

_ “ Bat it is on the South side, or what 
hy the inhabitants has been termed the 
back of the island, where the objects are 
the most grand and sublime, and where 
Nature has been the least interrupted in 
her o ions. Terminated by a range 
of bold and lofty cliffs of various eleva- 
tions, that projecting over the sea, form 
frightful precipices ; or, by a series of 
broken rocks, forced as it were from the 
heights above, in much apparent confu- 
sion, towards the sea, the island here 
assumes totally a new character; and 
the attention which, but just before, 

been directed to the picturesque and 

tifal, is Lesnadieeely, shueteal in 

_ Gent. Maa. Mareh, 1815, 
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contemplating the unadorned, but more 
dignified appearances of Nature. Indeed, 
the grandeur of the scenery of this part 
of the island can only be duly estimated 
by personal observation. 

“ To these local inducements, may be 
mentioned, the mildness of the climate ; 
the island not being subject to those 
extremes of beat and cold, observable in 
less insular situations. All the neces- 
saries, and most of the luxuries of life, 
are here te be obtained at good inns, or 
in comfortable lodging-houses; and an 
easy access by means of carriage-roads, 
has been opened to every part of the 
Island worthy of being noticed. 

“ If to these 1 dations, we 
add the conveniences for sea-bathing, 
we may conscientiously pronounce the 
Isle of Wight to be a most desirable 
place for the resort of invalids, and su- 
perior perhaps to most of the kind in the 
kingdom.” 

The Mineral Water, which is the 
subject of this Report, was first no- 
ticed by Mr. Waterworth, a very re- 
spectable practitioner in medicine in 
the town of Newport ; whose account 
of the circumstances which led to the 
discovery, with a satisfactory opi- 
nion of Dr. W. Saunders respecting 
its merit, are next given, with the 
names of 28 le Geatlemea 
who constitute the Sand-rock’s Hill 
Society :— And Dr. Lempriere thus 
proceeds: — 





* Though, from motives of delicacy, 
Mr. Waterworth may have deemed it 
prudent to withhold any account of the 
scenery which presents itself in the vici- 
nity of the spring, yet the subject is too 


.interesting to be passed without notice 


in this Report; more especially as it 
offers an additional inducement for in- 
valids to visit the Island, and is, in itself, 
in a certain degree, calculated to contri- 
bute to their recovery. 

** In that part of the Southern coast, 
which forms what has been called Cliale 
Bay, the appearance of the country is 
uncommonly beld, and the hills, parti- 
cularly tbat of Saint Catharine, of very 
considerable elevation; forming cliffs 
that overhang each other in gradual suc- 
cession, until they terminate in a ledge 
of rock about 40 feet above the level of 
the sea. The cliff from this ledge, im- 
mediately overlooks the beach, consist- 
ing of a long tract of fine sand, of suffi- 
cient firmness to admit of exercise bein 
taken upon it when the tide is low, 7 
from which there is a delightful 
spect of the British Channel, Chale Bay, 

an 
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and of the Western extremity of the 
Island. ' 

** On the side of the second ledge, is 
situated the Sandrocks Spring, as ex- 
plained by Mr. Waterwortb. This se- 
questered spot is immediately surround- 
ed by a tract of land, possessing none 
of those features of scenery, which owe 
their character to cultivation and local 
improvements. All here is Natare in 
-her wildest and most simple attire ; 
where broken rocks covered by a scanty 
vegetation, bold and rugged cliffs, and 
precipices bounded apparently by the 
sea, irresistibly for the moment divert 
the attention from the enlivened, but 
more distant prospect which opens to 
the West, where the high cliffs of Fresh- 
water form objects of particular interest. 
But upon leaving the spring and as- 
cending the heights above Blackgang 
Chine, (a tremendous rent in the rocks, 
which has already been so well described 
by Mr. Waterworth*,) the scenery  as- 
sumes a totally new aspect. 

** The fine bend of land which en- 
circles Chale Bay, is here seen directing 
a Westerly course for a considerable ex- 
tent, until it terminates in the extremity 
of the Island, where are situated the 
rocks, so well Known by the familiar 
term of the Needles. Along this range 
of coast, distinguished for the beauty of 
its bays and promontories, the Ather- 
field rucks, Brixton bay, the high cliffs 
of Freshwater} and the Needles, all 
bounded on the South and South- 
west by the British Channel, pass before 
the eye in regular succession, until the 
view is terminated by the Island of Pur- 
beck, or in very clear weather, by the 
high land of Portland; which, rising 
like a cloud upon the horizon, adds con- 
siderably to the general effect ; and if 
in the same scope, we embrace a fine 
tract of highly cultivated country, com- 
meneing from the edge of the cliffs to 
the Westward of Chale, and extending 
along a chain of downs, that reach from 





® “The sides of this tremendous chasm 
are little short of 500 feet high, but 
shelving ; and a spring, which has its 
rise in the stmmit, winds slowly down 
to the sea. It has a more savage and 
barbarous appearance than Shanklin 
Chine, and not a bush is to be seen on 
any part of the mouldering precipices, 
to suften its terrific aspect: but it is 
most awful from the shore below, where 
also the whole line of coasts, to the ex- 
tremity of Freshwater cliffs, is clearly 
dis¢ernible.—{Albin’s Account.)’” 

4 These cliffs in some places are 600 
feet above ibe level-of the sea.” 
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Shorwell'to the Needles, we shall have 
completed our description of this en- 
chanting prospect, so calculated to af- 
ford gratification to amateurs in pictur- 
esque scenery. 

** The views of Sandrocks Spring, in 
the frontispiece and vignette, were taken 
upon the spot, and afterwards etched, 
by Mr. W. Nichols of Newport, a youth 
of very rising merit.” 


For the “* Composition of the Wa- 
ter,’ its Medicinal Effects, and mode 
of administering it,” we refer to the 
Volume itself. 


32. Researches about Atmospheric Phe- 
nomena. By Thomas Forster, F.L.S. 
8v0, pp. 219; 


WE have had frequent occasions 
of admiring the industry and the ta- 
lents of this young, but able Philoso- 
pher; and by the present volumé, 
ease he apologises “ for the con- 
fused and imperfect manner in which 
the observations are put together, 
while a multitude of other avocations 
prevented his revising them,” he will 
add to the fair fame he has already 
acquired. 


“ Meteorology,” he says, “ is that 
science, or branch-of scicnce, the object 
of which is the illustration of Atmosphe- 
ric Phenomena. The daily increasing 
attention devoted to this science, by 
modern Natural Philosophers, affords a 
presumptive evidence of its being of 
some utility, and would justify the Au- 
thor for endeavouring its farther illus- 
tration, by obtruding the pei | 
sheets upon the public notice, even di 
not the use of the science appear, in 
many respects, clear and obvious. B 
enabling us to foresee and predict, with 
additional certainty, the approaching 
changes of the weather, it becomes a 
science of practical utility to mariners 
and husbandmen, and to others, the 
nature of whose occupations renders a 
foreknowledge of the coming weather a 
desirable object.. By demonstrating, in 
some measure, the causes of many epi- 
demic diseases, it becomes of use to the 
physiologist; and, lastly, by instructing 
us how to guard against the effects of 
several dangerous atmospheric produc- 
tions, it contributes to general safety, 
and to the improvement of the conve- 
niences of life. Besides which, there is 
a certain relation between all natural 
Phenomena; and the knowledge of one 
branch of science leads naturally to the 
elucidation of others.” , 


* 33. 
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33. The Flowers of Wit; or, a Choice Col- 
lection of Bon Mots, both antient and 
modern; with Biographical and Cri- 
tical Remarks, By the Rev. Henry 

Kett. 2 vols, pp. 438. 

‘THE publick are indebted to Mr. 
Kett for works of deeper research, 
and of mote solid learning, than 
the present; and although we can- 
not but admit that at first we 
were not a little staggered to find his 
respectable name announced as the 
Author of a Collection of Bon Mots— 
a'task which has generally been con- 
sidered to afford but little scope for 
the display of talent, yet its perusal 
convinced us that, if not the most 
abstruse, it is by far the most amusing 
of Mr. Kett’s literary productions: 
his own apology, however, for pub- 
lishing ‘the gleanings of his bours of 
relaxation from severer studies will 
correct and soften, if not avert, the 
misplaced “ asperity of fastidious cri- 
ticisin :” 

“The Compiler of this work, from its 
desultory and entertaining nature, found 
it calculated to employ and to amuse the 
hours of frequent indisposition; and 
when he enjoyed a better state of health, 
it served as a relaxation from his more 
arduous and important studies, the re- 
sults of which are laid before the publick. 
Considered in this latter point of view, 
such a literary pursuit has the sanction 
of the most respectable examples. Julius 
Cesar did not think-it derogatory to 
his talents, his rank, and his exalted 
Offices, to make a collection of «apo- 
phthegms. Did not Tacitus the philoso- 
phical historian, Plutarch one of the best 
moral writers of antiquity, and Valerius 
Maximus a Roman of an illustrious fa- 
mily and high military distinction, com- 
pose similar works? And in later times, 
have not Erasmus the great critic and 
theologian, Camden the most eminent 
antiquary, and Lord Bacon the prince of 
modern philosophers, diversified their 
studies, and added to their reputation, 
by making such collections? Can it be 
thought absurd or culpable, that a stu- 
dent wearied by the labour of instructing 
ethers, and wishing to relax from the 
séverity of professional pursuits, should 
seek for occasional repose of mind in 
biography and miscellaneous reading ?”’ 

The work is divided into two parts: 
1. Bon Mots, the authors of which 
ate ascertained, placed under the 
names of their respective authors, 
2. Bon Mots that are chiefly anony- 
mous. To these are added an Ap- 
pendix, containing Remarks on Pun- 
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ning *, and Select Puns, &c. illustra- 
tive, like the preceding articles, of 
national and individual characters. 
Few specimens of the wit of our 
contemporaries are introduced ; 


‘* Such a display should be reserved for 
the period, when prejudice shall have 
subsided, when praise may be bestowed 
without the alloy of detraction and envy, 
and the public curiosity may be gratified 
without the risk of giving offence to in- 
dividuals. The Compiler has always re- 
garded, with no smali degree of admira- 
tion, the custom of the Antients, “ to 
defer their sacrifices to heroes till after 
sun-set.’” 

We proceed to offer a few extracts 
to the Reader: 


Bor.eau.—He used to say, that the 
best epigrams originated in conversa- 
tion ; and of all his own, he gave the 
preference to the following : 

Ci git ma femme, ah qu’ elie est bien 
Pour son repos, et pour le mien! 

Here lies my wife, and Heaven knows, 
Not less for mine, than her repose! 

Burke's Character of Howard.— 
“ His plan,” said Barke, -“ is original ; 
and it is as full of genius, as it is of hu- 
manity. He has visited all Europe, not 
to survey the sumptuousness of palaces, 
or the stateliness of temples; not to 
make accurate measurements of antient 
grandeur, nor to form a scale of the 
curiosities of modern art ; net to collect 
medals, or to collate manuscripts; but 
to dive into the depth of dungeons, to 
plunge into the infection of hospitals, to 
survey the mansions of sorrow and pain ; 
to take the gauge and dimensions of 
misery, depression, and contempt; to 
remember the forgotten, te attend to 
the neglected, to visit the fursaken, and 
to compare and collate the distresses of 
all men in all countries.” 

Reng Des Cartes.— Although it was 
the study of his life to enlighten man- 
kind, he eould not escape the shafts of 
malevolence. “ When any one does me 
an injury,” said he, “I endeavour to 
elevate my soul so high, that his malice 
cannot reach me.” 

Mrs. CuaPone was asked the reason 
why she always came so early to Church. 
** Because,”’ said she, “ it is part of 
my religion, never to disturb the religion 
of others.” 

Desmanis, a French poet and dra- 
matist of considerable note. He was no 





* Some judicious observations on Pun- 
ning, which appeared in our last, p. 100, 
deserve the Compiler's attention ia a 


future edition of his work. Epit. 
leas 
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less excellent for his falents as a writer 
than his amiable qualities as a man.— 
** When a friend laughs,” said he, “ it is 
for him to disclose the subject of his joy ; 
when he weeps, it is for me to discover 
the cause of his sorrow.”’ 

Sir Witt1am Goocn, the Governor of 
Williamsburg, walking along the street 
in conversation with a friend, returned 
the salute of a negro, who was passing 
by. “ Do you deign,” said his friend, 
** to take notice of a slave?” “ Yes,” 
replied the Governor; “ for I cannot 
allow even a slave to excel me in good 
manners.” 

Dr. HBennexer. — Lord Chatham 
asked Dr. Henneker for a description of 
Wit. ‘ My Lord,” said he, “* wit is like 
what a pension would be, if given by 
your Lordship to your humble servant— 
a good thing well applied.” 

Martin LutHer.—Such was this great 
Reformer’s sternness of character, that 
he seemed unlikely to be attracted by 
the charms of refined accomplishments, 
Yet he was remarkably fond of Musick, 
and he composed several pieces tnat.are 
truly sublime. ‘“ Whoever despises 
Musick,” said he, “‘ I am displeased 
with. Next to Theology, I give a place 
to Musick : for thereby all anger is for- 
gotten, the devil is driven away, and 
melancholy, and many tribulations, and 
evil thoughts, are expelled. It is the 
best solace for a desponding mind.”’ 

Sictsmunp, Emperor of Germany, 
being one day asked what was the surest 
method of remaining happy in this 
world, replied, “ Only do in. health, 
what you have promised to do when you 
were sick.’* 

CHARLES TOWNSHEND.— Lord M..., an 
Irish Nobleman, was remarkable for no 
small share of vanity. When he was in- 
dulging in his favourite strain of egotism 
in a large company, he made the follow- 
ing remark: ** When I happen to say a 
foolish thing, I always burst out a-laugh- 
ing.’’ ‘* envy your happiness then,”’ 
said C. Townshend, “ for you must live 
the merriest life of any man in Europe.” 

Sir Henry Sipney.—He was the vir- 
tuous and brave father of a still more 
renowned son, Sir Philip Sidney. Toa 
friend of a very fretful temper and very 
querulous, ‘he said in the genuine spirit 
of an antient Philosopher, “‘ Take it 
from nie, a weak man complains of 
others, an unfortunate man of himself ; 


but a wise man complains neither of. 


others nor of himself, 

An Eastern Privosopuer. — Pride 
often keeps us in ignorance, by the re- 
straint which it imposes upon our. minds. 
An Eastern Philosopher, being asked by 
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what means he had acquired so much 
knowledge, answered, ** | was never pre- 
vented by shame from asking questions.” 

The collection contains, as might 
be expected, a variety of entertain- 
ment; and we may add (what cannot 
generally be said of collections of 
this sort) of rational entertainment. 
A few articles occur, for which we 
think better might be substituted, 
viz. 38, 52, 187, &c. 

In vol. lI. some good things of 
GeorGe Seiwyn are brought for- 
ward ; and he is stated to have been 
remarkably fond of attending the 
executions of criminals. This is in- 
correct: The late Dr. John Warner 
has sufficiently vindicated his memory 
from the discredit which attaches to 
such a propensity. _ (See our vol. 
LXI. pp. 183, 299, 467, 705.) 

To conclude: The Compiler, upon 
the whole, has not been unsuccessful 
in accomplishing what he has thus 
proposed to himself : 

“ The following pages are designed to 
beguile a lonely, or occupy an idle hour. 
They are intended to convey some ideas 
of the wisdom that has ennobled conver- 
sation, and the wit that has enlivened it. 
They may amuse the gay, and exhilarate 
the grave. They admit all who havea 
relish for such an elegant enjoyment 
into the company of many of the most 
illustrious characters that adorn the an- 
nals of biography... ..Such a work as 
this, although it cannot aspire to dig- 
nity, or challenge praise, yet, if properly 
executed, is calculated not merely for 
momentary amusement, but to do a 
permanent and important service to the 
cause of morality.’’ 


34. Eustace’s. Classical Tour through 
Italy. (Concluded from Vol, LXXXIV. 
Part U1, p. 651 
THE neighbourhood of Naples 

abounds with objects of interest and 

admiration; and in Mr. Eustace’s 
pages they each receive some new 

a apposite illustration. He wit- 

nessed the temporary return of the 

Neapolitan Monarch to his capital s 

and gives a lively account of the re- 

joicing and illuminations on that oc- 
casion: to which he adds several 
anecdotes of the King, demonstrating 
his good qualities, amd, we may say, 
extreme ignorance and imbecility. 

Much is also said of the Lazzaroni— 

a people compounded of the most 

opposite materials, preferring the 

open air and lounging, to constant- 


habits 
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habits of industry, and yet capable of 
reat exertion: as in 1783, “ when 
the coasts of Calabria were desolated 
by a most extensive earthquake, and 
thousands of families reduced to ab- 
solute misery: while the Court, the 
Nobility, and the Clergy at Naples, 
exerted themselves with becoming 
zeal to alleviate their distress, and to 
supply them with clothes, provisions, 
and other articles of absolute neces- 
sity; the Lazzaroni gave all they 
could command, their daily labour, 
and volunteered their services in col- 
lecting, transporting, and accelerating 
the couveyance of the different stores 
to the place of their destination.” 
The morals of the people next come 
under the nolice of our Traveller; 
but he considers libertinism as by no 
means confined to the quarter of the 
globe which is the subject of his 
work,as he remarks, the guilt is com- 
mon to the Northern Nations, ** even 
in its most odious and disgustin 
forms’;” Berlin and Petersburg rien 
ing any two cities that lie between 
them and the Equinoctial. To ap- 
portion out the degrees in particular 
places, is not the province of a Tra- 
veller; but he ventures to say that, 
amongst the very highest classes ia 
Naples, ** women are to be found of a 
most shameless and depraved charac- 
ter, who seem to have resigned all 
the delicacy of their sex, and to have 
abandoned themselves without re- 
serve to the impulse of passion. 
This conduct is not accompanied by 
that disgrace and public reprobation 
which among us brands lawless indul- 
gence, and compels even impudence 
itself to withdraw from the walks of 
life, and to hide its infamy iv retreat 
and obscurity. The titled prostitute 
makes her appearance at Court, and 
is received with the same smile; she 
flaunts in parties of pleasure, and is 
treated with the same distinction, as 
the most virtuous and exemplary ma- 
tron —a mode of conduct which the 
Moralist will reprobate as a crime in 
itself, because a connivance; and 
which the Man of the world will la- 
meat as a degradation of the sex, 
upon whose honour and reputation 
depend the domestic comforts and the 
happiness of mankind. Whatever 
tends to diminish the delicacy of wo- 
men, or weaken that keen sense of 
honour which Providence has made 
their best protection and surest claim 
‘to Tove and respect, is a certain source 
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of private misery, and a step towards 
public infelicity and ruin. 

*“ The untraveled Reader will ask 
with surprize the motives of a con- 
duct so contrary to the common feel- 
ings and interests of the sex, as well 
as to the lessons of religion imprinted 
deeply on their minds in their earliest 
infancy. Many reasons have been 
assigaed ; aud in the first place, the 
mode in which marriages are con- 
tracted, with little regard to the feels 
ings, but a great and almost exclusive 
consideration of the interests of the 
contracting parties. This inattention 
to the affections has sometimes pro 
duced very serious evils in England, 
where it seldom occurs; and may, 
without doubt, occasion similar in- 
conveniences in Naples, or rather on 
the Continent at large, where it is, 
perhaps, too general; but, taken 
singly, it does not seem capable of ef- 
fecting such extensive mischief. The 
parties, it is to be remembered, are 
generally of the same age, always of 
the same rank, and not oftea re- 
markable for any defect, moral or 
physical, on either side; of course, 
they cannot be said to be ill-assorted: 
and in such cases, mutual attention and 
habitual intimacy cannot fail to pro- 
duce mutual attachment.” Amongst 
the conjectures offered by Mr. Eustace 
on this head, the qualities of the 
climate are suggested a sa cause: those 
enervate, anae than stimulate ; and 
in climates far South of Italy, in+ 
stances of self-denial are far from ua- 
common. 

The following queries afford ano- 
ther instance of the religious candour 
of the Author : 

** May it not be ascribed to the eor- 
ruptions of the National Religion, to 
the facility of absolution, and to the 
easy purchase of indulgences ? Their Re- 
ligion teaches the pure morality of the 
Gospel: they know full well that abso- 
lution is an empty form, unless preceded 
by thorough, heart-felt, well-tried re- 
pentance: as for i , as they are 
called, they extend not te guilt, but to 
canonical punishments only; or, in 
other words, they are a change of fasts 
and corporeal punishments imposed by 
ecclesiastical authority, into alms, 
prayers, pious lectures, and charitable 
works.” 


Much more ‘s advanced; but we 
must refer our readers to the pages 
of this traly valuable Work. 

Chapter V. of the Second Volume 

contains 
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contains an Essay on the Character 
of the Romans, antient and modern. 
Of the latter, the Author thus speaks: 

** As Rome continued, even after the 
fall of her Empire, the metropolis and 
eapital of Christendom, and has consi- 
dered herself at all times as the common 
parent of Christians, and peculiarly so 
of men of genius and learning, the influx 
has never ceased to pournew inhabitants, 
and with them fresh supplies of vigour 
and genius, into the bosom of the Eter- 
nal City. This influx, instead ef being 
a. reproach, is an honour; it was the 
destiny of Rome from her foundation, 
to be the asylum of mankind, the re- 
ceptacle of nations, ‘ portus omnium 
gentium.’ But it must be remembered, 
that Rome, though taken and plundered 
by barbarians, has never been possessed, 
colonized, or re-peopled by them; and 
that the change (if any) which has taken 
place in the breed, is the inevitable con- 
sequence of wide-extended influence, 
whether of power or of opinion; and 
must have occurred, even if Rome had 
retained the sceptre of the Universe. 
All that can be inferred from such a 
change is, that the Romans of the Nine- 
teenth, are not the Romans of the First 
Century ; as these latter were not thése 
of the wra of Romulus. But they inha- 
bit the city founded by Romulus ; they 
are the descendants of the masters of 
the world, as much as these were the 
offspring of the Sabine race, or of the 
shepherds that accompanied the twin- 
brothers, or of the fugitives who flocked 
tothe asylum. They speak a language 
more resembling that of Cicero and Vir- 
gil, than the dialect of Cicero and Virgil 
resembled that of Tatius or Numa; in 
short, they are as much the descendants 
of the Romans as the modern French are 
the descendants of the Frauks under 
Clovis, or Charlemagne, and as the 
English are of the Saxons who invaded 
and conquered Britain. As such, the 
modern Romans may be allowed to ex- 
cite interest, and perhaps almost deserve 
réspect ; especially as their virtues and 
their genius are their own; their vices, 
which are neither more numerous nor 
more scanda!ous than those of other 
nations, are owing to their circumstan- 
ces, and may be ascribed to mistaken 
policy, to an imperfect government, to 
foreign influence, and in part, perhaps, 
to a narrow system of education.”’ 


. Perhaps no part of these volumes 
is more nnportant thao the Disserta- 
tion which closes Mr. Eustace’s la- 
bours, as it treats on the geography, 
climate, scenery, history, language, 
literature, aud religion of Italy, aud 
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of the character of the Italians, fur- 
nishing, in the aggregate, a very 
complete view of the state of the 
country in 1802. 

An Appendix is appropriated to 
the Romana Court, Cardinals, &c.; and 
a Postscript, to an account of disco- 
veries and alterations which have 
taken place at Rome since the Author 
was there: mauy of the latter, pro- 
duced by the simple operation of re- 
moving accumulated rubbish, exhi- 
bited wonderful improvements in the 
elevation of buildings; bot, unfor- 
tunately, the excavations fill with 
water, and noxious effluvia from it 
seems to point out the necessity of 
filling them again with earth. 

As may be imagined from the 
whole tenor of the work, Mr. Eustace 
siucerely rejoices in the overthrow of 
Buonaparte ; aod we will venture to 
say, his remarks on this occasion are 
pious, and fraught with useful advice 
to those who may be supposed here- 
after to direct the affairs of this part 
of Europe. The very large and beau- 
tiful map, which precedes the work, 
deserves bigh commendation. 


35. Mason’s Statistical Account of Ire- 
land, &c. (Continued from p. 47.) 
EVERY thing having now been 

advanced, as we trust, which relates 
to the Author's explanations and in- 
tentions, it only remains for us to 
point out a few of the most remarka- 
bie facts diffused throughout this use- 
ful work. Education, we are well 
aware, must be the foundation on 
which any kind of improvement caa 
be effected in Ireland: in some places, 
this mode of enlightening the mind 
may be successful; but there are 
others where the obstacles: seem to 
be insuperable. The population of 
Adamstown and Newbawa is almost 
exclusively Roman Catholic. Mr. 
Archdeacon Burton, the incumbent, 
endeavoured to promote knowledge 
by establishing a School: the result 
may be gathered from the concluding 
paragraph of the account of his 
parish. 


« The most obvious means of improve- 
ment are to be found in some efficient 
plan of parish-education, unrestrained 
by the influence of the Roman Catholic 
Clergy, whose vigilance, particularly at 
this moment, bebolds something hostile 
to their Church in every regulation at- 
tempted in the Scheols. They are new 
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interdicting their children from attend- 
ing Protestant teachers; and their own 
are So miserably ignorant, that little im- 
provement can be expected from them.” 
Strangely situated, indeed, are these 
unfortunate people: represented as 
desirous of being taught, were it only 
to prevent their being imposed upon 
in taking their paper currency, Pro- 
testant teachers ready and competent 
to teach them, and terrified by cleri- 
cal threats to reject the proffered 
bounty, it is not to be wondered at 
that we find them in some places even 
yet celebrating Pagan rites, which 
the wiser part of the Roman Catho- 
licks condemn without rooting out 
the cause.—Dr. Ledwich, speaking of 
the patron-day of Aghaboe, says, 


*€ On the 11th of October, the patron- 
day of St. Canice, Aghaboe was crowded 
from the neighbouring parishes, to cele- 
brate that Saint’s festival. The Roman 
Catholic Prelates very wisely abolished 
such meetings. I shall allege a pas- 
sage from one of them, the very respecta- 
ble Dr. Bray of Cashel, who, speaking 
of a Patron in his diocese, says, it is be- 
come such a scene of drunkenness and 
quarrelling, and of other most abomina- 
ble vices, that Religion herself is brought 
into disrepute, nay, mocked and ridi- 
culed ; intemperance and immofality 
are encouraged ; the tranquillity of the 
country.is disturbed, and the seeds of 
perpetual animosities and dissentions are 
sown. He has therefore forbidden them 
under the severe penalty of the greater 
excommunication. — St. Canice’s Well 
was in my orchard in Aghaboe ; there 
the pedlars laid down their packs, and 
said their prayers. About a quarter of 
a mile distant from the town was a 
groupe of thorn-bushes, called after St. 
Canice; there, likewise, the awd people 
nes their devotions, ese were 

eathen practices, derived from the ear- 
liest ages. At the Citadel of Athens 
stood an olive-tree planted by Neptune 
and Minerva, and held very sacred. The 
Fathers and Councils reprobated such 
gross superstition; but it was difficult 
to eradicate it, as among the uninform- 
ed it is to be found at present.” 


In the Rev. Alexander Ross’s ac- 
count of Dungiven parish we have 
a further ‘illustration of this subject 
in these words: 

** There is a fine spring-well, between 
the Towa and rid old Church, cailed 
Tubber-Patrick, which is the. object of 
peculiar veneration, The absurd and 
superstitious ceremonies which are here 
prycthe , to this day, would scarcely be 
erédited without ocular testimony. Ear. 
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ly almost every Sunday morning from 
Patrick’s day until about Michaelmas, 
a number of devotees surround this 
well; and, after bowing towards it with 
great reverence, walk round it a certain 
number of times, repeating, during 
their progress, a stated measure of 
prayer; they then wash their hands and 
feet with the water, and tear off a small 
rag from their cloaths, which they tie 
on a bush overhanging the well; from 
thence they all proceed to a large stone 
in the river Roe, immediately below the 
old Church; and, having performed an 
ablution, they walk round the stone, 
bowing to it, and repeating prayers as at 
the well. Their next movement is to 
the old Church, within which a similar 
ceremony goes on; and they finish this 
rite by a procession and prayer round 
the upright stone already described. 
How strange that this idolatrous monu- 
ment of Odin should still be substituted 
for the pure sanctuary and spiritua} 
worship of the living Jehovah !’’ 


Much as there is to applaud in the 
labours of the various gentlemen who 
havecommunicated information, none 
seem to have entered more into the 
spirit of the work than the Rev. A. 
Ross in the account of Dungiven, 
who informs us that his parishioners 
consist of two races of mea — the na- 
tive Irish, and the descendants of the 
Scotch emigrants since the time of 
James I. Than these no two classes 
of men can be more distinct. The lat- 
ter have evidently the advantage, 
through their steady persevering \o- 
dustry, and turning their attentiva to 
manufactures: the former are averse 
to maoufactures, though indastri- 
ous; adventurous and variable, they 
expend their earnings at fairs, wakes, 
and merry-makings— an indiscretion 
of which the Scotch are seldom guilty. 
They also deal in cattle with an eager- 
ness and mera hy surprizing, and in 
a way which Mr. Ross considers little 
short of gambling. The owners of 
droves go with them to England ; and 
during the time of collecting and dis- 
posing of them, subsist on oaten cakes, 
seldom entering a house; and if they 
fail of selling at Carlisle fair, they are 
probably ruined. Thus, when any 
cause operates to check their pursuit 
in this way, they become incapable of 
procuring a living, for they know no- 
thing even of agricultare. 

The rewains of Gavelkind is ane- 
ther fertile source of injury. 

‘« This opinion,” says the writer, “so 
just and reasonable in theory, so ruin- 

ous 
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ous and absurd in practice, is interwoven 
in such a manner in the very constitu- 
tidm of their minds, that it seems next 
tO impossible to eradicate it: the law of 
primogenitare but slowly obtains among 
all nations in a progress to civilization ; 
but the Irish seem peculiarly obstinate 
in rejecting any approach toit. Inspite of 
every argument, they continue to divide 
their farms among their children, and 
to divide on, until division is no longer 
possible; thus, in the course of two or 
tliree generations, the most thriving fa- 
mily must*necessarily go to ruin. An 
instance which fell lately within the 
writer’s observation, in the adjacent 
parish, will illustrate this: a respectable 
farmer, who held about 30 acres of 
arable land in one of the mountain 
townlands, had two sons, between 
whom, according to custom, he equally 
divided his farm, which was thus barely 
able to support them and their families; 
but one of these had himself four sons, 
among whom, during his life-time, he 
also divided his 15 acres, reserving to 
himself an equal share. Here then were 
five persons, with three acres apiece ; 
and.as each of the sons, considering him- 
self at once an established landholder, 
immediately married, here were five 
of the poorest and most wretched fami- 
lies that can well be imagined, without 
scope for their industry, trade or manu- 
facture to employ them, or land sufficient 
to produce for them the common neces- 
saries of life.” 

It is pleasing to observe a gleam 
in the midst of this sombre picture, 
‘which promises that the exertions of 
jhe Ogilby’s in this parish, and the 

roprietors in others, will be success 
ful in improving the inhabitants, and 
turning their attention to objects of 
wtility only.” Those of the lowlands 
in Dungiven can generally read and 
write, and understand something of 
arithmetic; but talents or genius are 
yately observable among them. The 
mountaineers, on the contrary, hav- 
ing less opportunity, seize with avi- 
dity all-kind of instruction, and ‘* sur- 
mount, by ardent zeal and meer] 
talent, every obstacle to knowledge ; 
and Often arrive at attainments in 
Kiterature, of which their wealthier 
and more, favoured neighbours never 
dreamt.” Mr. Ross professes to know 
‘several young mountaineers, whose 
knowledge. and. taste in the Latin 
Poets are very considerable ; and he 
‘introduces a ‘pleasing specimen of.the 
first Ode of Horace, translated by 
Paul Mac Loskie before the age of 18. 
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In speaking of the dispositiqns of 
the people, the Writer gives the prefer- 
ence to the genuine Irish, whose na- 
tural politeness and urbanity far sur- 
passes that of the descendants of the 
Scotch; and further on he remarks: 


“ Nothing is more surprizing than 
the similarity of manners which exists 
among the native inhabitants in every 
part of Ireland. The same customs 
which prevail in the most unmixed-dis- 
trict of the South, are also to be found in 
this remote part of the North.’’ 


This Gentleman also gives many 
curious particulars relating to the 
Poems attributed to Ossian, and other 
Bardic remains, which the Seanachies 
repeat by tradition: eight of those 
have been writlea viva voce for Mr. 
Ross, by B. Mac Loskie; and two of 
the number, Deirdri (the Darthula 
of Macpherson), and Tailc, published 
from Southern MSS. in the Transac- 
tions of the Gaélic Society, were com- 
pared by him with the printed copy ; 
“‘ and, strange as it may seem, they 


were found to agree together word: 


for word, with the vate, how- 
ever, of a few lines in Deirdri, and 
four entire stanzas in Tailc, which 
the written record has evidently lost, 
and tradition preserved.” The accu- 
racy of these Minstrels or Seanachies 
is thus accounted for. A number of 
them meet in the evenings of winter, 
when they alternately recite their 
tradilionary tales. If a passage is 
supposed to be incorrect, the person 
repeating it is arrested in his pro- 
ress: the subject is discussed, and 
finally put to the vote, when a ma- 
jority fixes the matter imperatively. 
There is a separate air to each poem, 
which is probably the Sriginal and 
the measure of that and of the poetry 
accounts for the accurate preserva- 
tion of these antient effusions. ; 
Hospitality and attention te stran- 
ers is common: the clans and fami- 
tes are strongly attached; and the 
individuals of them are eager to re- 
venge any insult offered to their name 
or connexions. ; 
. -** The absurd custom of shewing re- 
spect to the dead by mirth.and merri- 
ment has not in the least subsided in 
the mountains. wae a pe of 
any respectabilit; ies, two wake- 
po are laid Al in one of which 
placed the deceased, surrounded by aged 
persons and near relatives ; in the other 
are assembled alj the young people he 
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the neighbourhood, who entertain them- 
selves with every species of frolic and 
amusement which their invention can 
devise.’” 

The following extract from the ac- 
count of Fiddown is so hevourable to 
the poorest indivi.iuals of the parish, 
that it would be unjust not to no- 
tice it: 

**The parishioners of this union are 
in general honest, sober, and industri- 
ous; as a proof of their meriting the 
above character, a charitable loan was 
established bere in 1806, from stock 
made up by subscription, to the amount 
of ‘about 150/. is is lent out in 
small sums, of from one guinea to four, 
as required, to the poor, interest free, 
and is repaid weekly at the rate of 6d. 
British for each guinea so lent; and 
though this bas been established for 
seven years, and none of the money ever 
unemployed, by which the collective 
sum of nearly 2000/. has passed through 
the hands of more than 600 people, there 
has not a shilling been lost either by 
fraud or bad debts. Many of the child- 
ren have an aptitude for learning, par- 
Aicularly, some branches of the mathe- 
matics ; some within these last few years 
have evinced a remarkable ius for 
tag re boa nary ave made 
no contemptible progress in landscape 
and figure deter. This dormant ge- 
nius has, doubtless, been called into 
action by the children seeing it prac- 
tised and encouraged in the parochial 
schools.” 

_ Amongst the antiquities of Ireland 
the encampments or forts, and the 
Cromlechs, are conspicuous: the lat- 
ter are frequently noticed ; and in the 
accovet of Finvoy, Mr. Grier leaves 
it * to Apntiquaries to determine 
whether these forts were places of ha- 
bitation in times of peace, or of re- 
treat in those of war; whether me- 
morials of great men slain, or of bat- 
tles fought. 

“* From their lying in sight of each 
other, th Northern at 
least of this kingdom, it seem 
that they were signal-posts or camps for 
small military corps, dispersed over the 
eountry to secrete plunder and keep 
the re in subjection. After the 
middle of the Ninth Century, we read 
shat Torges, and his Danes and Norwe- 
gians, were mostly masters of Ireland; 
and appointed Captains over their pre- 
datory in every district, obliging 
the natives to fly into caverns, or betake 
themselves to their woods and swamps.”’ 

Gent. Mac. March, 1815. 
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The Appendixes to the several 
Parishes are extremely useful ; shew- 
ing at one view, in appropriate tables, 
the number of persons exercising pro- 
fessions, &c. That of Ballintoy con- 
tains six: Christenings from Pa- 
rochial Registry in 1814; Employ- 
ments, &c. in the Parish, 18033 Diary 
of the weather at Mount Druid ia 
1811—12—13; State of the Parish 
in 1813; the Sectarian Population 
taken io 1803; and Return of Stock 
in the Baronies of Cary, end Lower 
and Upper Dunluce, io 1914. 


Amongst the natural productions 
of Dungiven we the ensuing 
account of the finding of Chrystals; 
and with this extract we shall take 
our leave of Mr. Mason for the pre- 
sent, with a full intention of bringing 
forward his future volumes, when, 


by further extracts. 


** On the Schist side of the Roe, in 
this and the adjoining parish of Ba- 
nagher, are fi those beautiful stones 
called Chrystals, which, when cut for 
Ornaments, so successfully imitate the 
lustre of the diamond: they are gener- 
ally met with by the common peuple in 
labouring the land, t often found 
in the beds of rivers, re they have 
been carried by the mountain torrents, 
and sometimes even in the Schist quar- 
ries embedded in rock. Some 


is said ‘ they 
of one ounce to that of twelve: this, if 
considered as a limit, is evidently 4n 
error — cbrystals are found of every 
weight, from one ounce to 80 pounds. 
There is, at present, in the possession of 
the incumbent, a handsome specimen of 
this stone, with regular sides, very trans- 
parent, though somewhat tinged with 
— which weighs three pounds. An 
rregular block of chrystal was sold seve- 
ral years ago to an engraver in Dublin, 
which 50 pounds: this piece 
had served, for many years previous, as 
a stepping-stone across a mountain rivu-. 
let, until its beauty was discovered by 
t. The largest ebrystal now 
known in this country, is one in the 
possession of Miss E. © , of New- 
townlimavady, whose taste has saved 
this magnificent specimen of our native 
gems 
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ems from the ravages of the lapidary : it 
f about 70 pounds weight, and perfectly 
transparent tbrougheut.. Mr. A, Ogilby 
has, in his é¢wrious and valuable collec- 
‘tion of fossils and antiques, a native 
‘chrystal, which is four inches and a half 
long, and nearly twoin diameter, very 
perfect-in’ shape, and of a fine coffee 
colours” 


36. The Poetical Register for 1810— 
ldtl. Mol. Vl. 8vo, pp. 648. Ri- 
vingtons.., 

THE high merit of * The Poetical 
Register”; seems to be now so gener- 
ally acknowledged, that not to notice 
each volume (within a reasonable 
time after its appearance) would 
leave us without an apology. The 
same names occur as have been ob- 
served in most of the former volumes: 
Miss Mitfor’, Eyles Irwin, Esq. T. 
Park, Esq. J. Thelwall, Esq. Mr, 
Davenport, &c. &c. 

The Rev. R. Polwhele seems to be 
a new contributor: at least, if any 
Poem of ‘his appeared io any former 
year, it has e-caped our observation. 

After mentioning thcse names, it 
would be superfluots to add, that the 
publick tias.a right’to expect good 
Poetry in ‘the collection before us: 
wor will such expectation be disap- 
pointed. We meet here with some 
pieces of very considerable length ; 

articularly The Minsire!, in five 

Pooks, in continuation of Beattie’s 

Poew.—To bring the “ Edwin?’ of 

Sealtic into actioa — to connect Epic 

Narration with a series of Stanzas, 

descriptive, picturesque, and philoso- 

phical — we always considered as next 
to am imspossibility. After many ef- 
- forts Dr. Beatlie himself gavé up the 
thing as impracticable. The experi. 
ment has'since been tried by four or 
five Authors of poetical respectabi- 
lity : but not one has succeeded to. the 
ait ifattion of the publick. Aware 
of this, we suppose, and yet to, tey 
his hand, Mr, Polwhele has ventured 
out under the broad wing) ofy the 
Poetical Register; and, feeling! hims. 
sclf inthis shelter, fancies that critics! 
or bypercritics, ever on the watch for’ 
prey, may Jeave him undisturbed in 
the shade.) For our part, we shall not’ 
piolest»-him—remarking only, in 
transiiw, that we like his Descripticn 
better thai iis Narrative. To truth, 
the Stawzaluf Spensér {6 inconsopant 
witht Natfalion. “The ‘little rural pie-, 
Miles ahat 4triké os here and there, 
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amidst Edwin’s exploits, are like vel- 
vet upon canvas.—We have room 
only for one or two little Poems. 

That on March 4, 1813, if a true 
representation of the season, merits 
preservation, asa valuable accession 
to “ the Calendar of Flora.” 


** March! how mild thy genial hours, 

Soft azure skies, and gilded showers, 

The blaze of lights, the deepening shade, 

Tints that flush the cloud, and fade ; 

Now the young wheat’s transient gleam, 

Where sunfits, chasing shadows, stream; 

Now, in quick effulgence seen, 

On yonder slope, its sparkling green; 

And sprinkled o’er the mossy mould, 

Crocuses, like drops of gold, 

And the lent-lily’s paler yellow, 

Where flower the asp and water-willows 

And the polyanthus, fair 

Its bues, as bath’d in summer-air; 

And the white violets that just peep, 

And, shelter’d by the rosemary, sleep; 

Bursting lilacs, and beneath 

Currant-buds that freshly breathe 

The first Spring seent, light gooseberry 
leaves 

With which the obtrusive ivy weaves . 

Its verdure dark, (this day, though late, 

Cut off, to meet a cruel fate.) 

The cherry too, that purpling glows, 

And, full of leaf, the hedgerow rose ; 

On THIS SouTH-WaLL, THE,. Peacu- 
BLOOM PALE, 

Where buddies many a clustering snail; 

And round the trunk of yon boar tree, 

Here and there, a humming bee 

That wanders tg the sunny nook, 

Or seeks, hard by, the glittering brook ; 

The blackbird’s tril, and every lay 

That, warbling wikl love, dies away ; 

And on each ashand'elm’s gray crest, 

Cawing rocks, that frame the nest 

Anew, or with, parental care 

Their cradles worn. by time repair— 

These, this moment, meet my eyes, 

Or my charined ear sucprize;—, 

Sounds that melt, and.sights that seem 

To wave o’et Winter like a-dream. 

Yet, ere, in recent brightnes# barn, 
The Muon shall filfeach silver horn, 
Clear as now we bait its rays 
Where Evening’s erimson vest decays; 
Yet shabl thy storm; impetuous March! 
In blackness shroud the ethereal arch, 

Sweep those dewy meads serene, r 
And riffe al] this garden-scene ! 
| Phenshail we not, my Pheebe! seize 
Fleetinig pleasures, such as these? ~“ * 
Scar'd by winds and rushing rain, 
Wiki Spring visit us again ? 
Are we sure, when floods subside, 
‘This aarber stream shall dimpling glide, 
Aud again to suftly steal mie 
‘The pastoral sufes to-yunder dale? . 
| A 
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Haste, let us ravish, ere it fly, 

Bliss so fugitive and eoy ; 

Muse on each colour’s opening glow, 

Trace the blossoms as they blow; 

Listen to the choral grove, 

And drink the soul of life and love.” 
Rev. R. PoLWHELE. 


We have marked the Peach-bloom 
as rather extraordinary so-early as 
the 4th of March. But we suppose 
the Author is correct in his observa- 
tion. — We had intended to select a 
few elegant little pieces of Miss Mit- 
ford, Mr. Davenport, &. &c.; but 
these must be left for another op- 
portunily. 


37. 4 Sermon preached at the Old 
Charch, Macclesfield, July 7, 1814, 
the Day of General Thanksgiving for 
the Peace. By the Rev. Joseph 
Sharpe, Chaplain to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge. Pub- 
lished by Request. @vo, pp. 20. 


Mr. Sharpe has published two or 
three Sermons before this, all marked 
with the stamp of sound judgment 
and sincere piety : but the present 
is perhaps the best of the number. 
{t is introduced by a Prayer, com- 
pesed for the occasion, in which the 
topics are well chosen, and happily 
expressed. 

In the Discourse itself, the Author 
illustrates the great doctrine of a 
superintending Providence, by the 
events which have so lately passed in 
the world. The general picture of 
these events is well drawn. 


** The History of Europe,” says Mr. S. 
** for the Jast twenty years, contains a 
period of all others the most interesting 
and momentous, What amazing changes, 
baffling all buman calculation, have we 
witnessed ;, what awful transactions have 
been exhibited to the world, exciting, 
throughout surrounding nations, the 
mixed sensations of wonder, horror, and 
dismay. The mightiest Empires have 
been shaken to their foundations; 
thrones established for ages have been 
suddenly overturned, and their. posses- 
sors hurled from their dominion and 
splendour into the lowest abyss of de- 
gradation and misery; altars of religion 
have been totally demolished, supreme 
authority has passed through varivus 
hands in rapid succession, while society 
itself has been eonvulsed, as if on the 
point of dissolution, and all ranks of 
men have trembled for their dearest 
privileges, and for their very exist- 
ence,” > 
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Let us hope that the promise of a 
secure and permanent’ ce, which 
Mr. Sharpe holds out, and which he 
was then justified. in forming, may 
not be disappointed by néw contén- 
tions, which at this moment are aw- 
fully threatened. The Preacher gives 
due credit to. our Country, for her’ 
exertions both military and benevo- 
lent: and from the exemptions and 
advantages which we have exclusively 
enjoyed, strongly urges the duty of 
gratitude to Heaven. Every blessing 
which we receive from God imposes, 
he says, a personal responsibility, 
which must be accounted for at the 
great day of retribution. We can- 
not hesitate to recommend such 3 
Discourse. 


38. The Devout Communicant, accord- 
ing to the Church of England: con- 
taining an Account of the Institution; 
Prayers and Meditations before and 
after the Administration, and a Com- 
ponion at the Lord's Table. 12mo, pp. 
141; printed by Raw of Ipswich, ya 
Longman, Rivington, &c. 

This little Manual. of Devotion is 
extremely creditable to the pious and 
judicious Compiler, and sot-Jess Lo the 
Ipswich Press. 

“The arguments advanced, in it are 
intended to correct those Mistakes, and 
to remove those Scruples, which Chris- 
tians too geverally entertain concerning 
the Lord’s Supper, and by which they 
may have been withheld from coming te 
it as often as they ought; and conse 
quently to persuade them to a more fre- 
quent Communion, and to bring them 
to a more familiar converse with their 
Lord and Master.” 

** As utility is the only object,” says 
the Editor, “I have not scrupled to 
borrow from other Authors whatever 
was adapted to my purpose. It can, 
therefore, lay claim to little more thaa 
that of a mere Compilation. To enu- 
merate particularly -all the authorities 
that have contributed to adorn its pages, 
would extend the Preface to too great a 
length. lt will be sufficient to remark, 
that I have availed myself of the writings 
of Tillotsen, Lake, Hoadly, Wilson, 
Porteus, Horsley, Watson, and Tomline, 
Prelates of distinguished eminence; and 
of those of Wogan, Bromley, Adams, 


dertaking, and every endeavour has been, 

used to produce an useful and rational 

Companion at the Lord’sTable.” ~~ 
39. Rules, 
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39. Rules, Orders, and Regulations, of the 
Oxfordsbire Agricultural Society; oro 
@ List of the Premiums for the year 
1815, and a List of Members, corrected 
up to the 18th of November, 1814. 
8un, pp. 31. Smith, Chipping- Norton. 
* WE mention this little provincial 
publication, in the oma of Lovers 
of our Country, rather than_in the 
department of Revicwers. 
** The object of this Society is to pro- 
mote and extend a knowledge of the 
Theory.and Practice of Agriculture and 
Husbandry, and the Arts which have a 
tendency to the Improvement thereof. 
Also to excite, by Premiums and other- 
wise, a spirit of Industry and Emulation 
among Servants aud Labourers in Hus- 
bandry, to encourage generally all use- 
ful Improvements, Experiments, and In- 
ventions, and particularly to promote 
the better construction or application of 
instruments in Agriculture. The atten- 
tion of the Society will also be directed 
(in proportion to the support it shall re- 
ceive) to every other circumstance that 
may hereafter appear most likely to con- 
tribute towards the prosperity of this 
County in particular, and the good of 
the- Community at large.—The Society 
shall consist of Owners, Occupiers of 
Land, or Residents in the County of Ox- 
ford, only.’’ 


Then follow the Rules, Regula- 
tions, Premiums, and a handsome 
List of Members — concluded by a 
page (not very usual) of ‘* Members 
who have quitted the Society withopt 
paying their Subscriptions.” But 
tbese are comparatively few. 


40. Letters to the Hon. and Right Rev. 
the Lord Bi of Durham, the 

- Right Hon. Lord Dundas, and the 
Right Hon. George Rose, Esq. Al. P. 
Together with other Public Letters 
and Observations upon the subject of 
the Corn heat  * he Def Simpson, 
Esq. Author of “ The Defence of the 
Land-owners and Farmers of — 

_ Britain.” 8v0, pp. 113. Bickerstaff. 

41. A Letter to Samuel Whitbread, Esq. 

_ MM. P. being a Sequel to “ Considera- 
tions on the Protection required by 

. British Agriculture.” 7 
added, Remarks on the Pubtications 
of a Feliow of University College, Ox- 
ford ; of Mr. Ricardo, and Mr. Tor- 
rens. By William Jacob, Esq. F.R.S. 
Bue. pp. 38. Jvbnson and Co. 


‘THESE very able Agricultural 
Champions (the former of whom now 
affixes his name and abode) proceed, 
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on solid calculations, to demonstrate 
the propriety of their arguments; 
and their statements deserve consi- 
deration. See our last Volume, p, 657. 


Publications. 


42. Thoughts on the Corn Laws, as con- 
nected with Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Finance. By J. D. Hume, of the 
Custom House. 8vo, pp. 80. Riving- 


tons. 


A sensible Pamphlet by a well-'n- 
formed Writer ; who concludes, that 


** As the publick, and trades of all de- 
s¢riptions, would be benefited by a re- 
duction of duty on such articles as Malt, 
Salt, and Leather, they might readily 
consent tu a moderate duty on the Im- 
portation of Corn in lieu of them ; but 
without raising the rate at which the 
prohibitory duty should operate.” 


43. Address to the Two Houses of Parlia- 
ment on the Importance of the Corn 
Laws to the National Revenue. tvo, 
pp. 17. Stockdale, 

A strong appeal on behalf of the 

Agricultural interest. 


44. Ellen the Teacher, a Tale for Youth, 
by Mrs. Hofland ; duthor of “* The Of- 
ficer’s Widow, “ Son of a Genius,” 
and other Works for young Peopte. 
2 vols. \2mo, pp. 357. Harris. 
THOSE who have admired the 

former productions of this Lady, will 

open with interest the present little 

Volumes, in which, judging by our 

own feelings, we venture to promise 

that they will not be disappointed. 
In exciting yo lo virtue, 
it is pore that. they should be 
taught to it for its own sake; 
and the touching examples introdaced 
by Mrs. Hofland are well calculated 
to promote that effect. In the his- 
tory of the forlorn Ellen are many 
affecting incidents, tending to awaken 
the best sensibilities of the heart; 
and teachers, as well as pupils, might 
find half an hour not ill-bestowed on 
this simple, yet entertaining Narrative. 


45. A Brief Account of the Jesuits, with 
Historical Proofs in support of 
tending to establish the Danger of the 
Revival of that Order to the World at 
large, and to the United Kingdom in 
particular. 8vo, pp. 56. Riviugtons. 
A Correspondent in p. 205, has an- 

ticipated our intended notice of this 

well-timed Pamphlet. 


REVIEW, 
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* The force of melody on the passions depends not on its artificial construction 
or elegance, but solely on its being adapted to the feelings, passions, and coneep- 
tions of the hearer, — be they just or false, polished or barbarous. The power of 
melody being founded in passion, will there be most general and strong, where 
fear, joy, wonder, terror, and astonishment, are most easily and most frequently 


excited.” , 


5. mye. , the celebrated Echo-Song 
in Narensky, composed and su 
Mr. Suhen 2s. tosh 
IT is easy to discover a peculiarity 
of manner in all Mr. Braham's songs : 
this peculiarit » although generally 
leasing, is ofien at variance with a 
just expression of the words. His 
favourite final cadence appears to be 
taken from Mozart, and consists in a 
diatonic succession of notes ascending 
from the fifth to the key, or, in other 
words, from the dominant to the 
tunic. This celebrated echo-song is 
imthe major key of B flat, and the 
concluding notes are F, G, A, B flat. 
Tn the second verse, this conclusion 
is ag by a lively roulade on the 
syllable “ ne'er,” which, with the 
echo of the word “ farewell,” twice 
ia each verse, we condemn as in bad 
taste. The compass of the vocal me- 
lody is an octave and a fourth. 


6. Farewell! farewell! a Song, the 
Poetry by Lord Byron, the Musick com- 
posed, and arranged for the Piano- 
Jorte; by M. Camidge. Is, Preston. 
THIS is rather a pleasing Song, a 

little iu the manoer of Attwood. 


7. O Lady, twine no wreath for me,” a 
much admired Song, sung at the public 
and private Concerts, by Mr. Broad- 
burst; the words by Scott, the melody 

* by a Lady of Devonshire. is. 6d. 
Williams. 

’ THIS Song isin the same time and 
key as the fifth verse of Dr. Clarke's 
Cypress wreath. With his expressive 
composition it will not bear a compa- 
rison. It is, however, somewhat 
petty. and we are a Oy — 

y possessing this muc musica 
invention, should be without the 
small degree of skill in barmony 
which would enable her to claim the 
accompaniment as well as the melody. 

We would recommend all new candi. 

dates for public favour, not to put 

themselves in direct competition with 
those who have been eminently suc- 


cessful. 


Dr. Brown *, (1763.) 
8. Complete Instructions for the Piano- 
Sorte, on an entirely new plan, im 
which the elements or first principles of 
the Seience are adapted, by way of 
question and answer, for the use of 
Schools ; to which is added, a variety of 
popular Lessons and Airs, fingered, &c. 
By T. Goodban, of Canterbury. pp. 
27. 8s. Preston. 


THE progressive lessons occupy 
only 12 pages. In these there is no- 
thing deserving of remark, except 
the fault of consecutive octaves in 
the preliminary lessons on page 13. 
The ear should hot be habituated to 
faulty progressions or combinations, 
lest it should at length tolerate or 
even relish them. We approve the 
catechetical plan for children at 
schools, because, as the Author ob- 
serves, they may be made instrumen- 
tal in improving one another ; and it 
will also enable their friends to for- 
ward them at home according to the 
method pursued by the Master. If 
children at school sometimes make 
but little progress, it is more owing 
to the med ac the prejudices, or 
the incapacity of those whe manage 
the school, than to the inattention of 
Masters; yet the latter are suse to 
bear the blaine, and parents will se!- 
dom believe that their children have 
any natural deficiencies. Mr. Good- 
ban gives the rudiments ia the fol- 
lowing order: the staye (staff) and 
names of the notes; treble and bass 
cliffs (clefs); different sorts of notes, 
and their value; rests; the scale or 
gamut; sharps, flats, and vaturals ; 
the key-board (clavier); keys. and 
their signatares ; tinte, and maoner of 
counting it; graces, marks. of ex- 
pression, &c. ; fogering ;a dictionary 
of technical terms: “* The seat should 
be so lated that the elbows may 
be a little higher than the key-board. 
The wrists should be kept straight 
with the knuckles, and the keys 
struck with the ends of the fingers, 
which must be beat, and always held 
over the keyx, whether playing or 





* “ A Dissertation.on the Rise, Union,’ atid Power, the Progressions, Separa- 


tions, and Corruptions, of Poetry and Musick,”’4to: 


resting 
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resting, Every different note should 
have a different fidgér, uniess a pause 
or a rest intervene, or the notes are 
marked staccuto, when the same fin- 
ger may be used. The thumb should 
never be put on the short keys, ex- 
cept im playing octaves, or in parti- 
ome cases. where it cannot be avoid- 
ed. The fingers should never pass or 
cross over one another, but the hand 
be moved always by passing the 
thumb. The common style of playing 
should be legato, by always keeping 
down one key until the instant the 
next is struck. The hands should be 
kept as much as possible over five 
keys in succession, and every key be 
covered with a finger, when possible, 
before it is strack, sv that the motion 
of the hanu. may be scarcely perceiv- 
ed. The right-hand thumb, in ascend- 
ing notes, should be placed immedi- 
ately after a black key; and, in de- 
scendiog, immediately beivre a black 
key. The other thumb should be 
placed upon the key-note and its 
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filth, ascending ; and fourth, descend- 
ing ¢ except ‘when “the kéy-hote is a 
black key, and then its place is imme- 
diately before a black ine in ascend-. 
ing, or immediately after a black key 
in descending.” p. 12. 

Some of the questions and answers 
will be thought unnecessary ; and the 
explanations are pot always sv acci- 
rate as might be wished. For exam- 
ple: * Q. How wany sounds are there 
im musick? A. There are only seven 
natural sounds, which are caljed A, B, 


“C, D, E. F, G: ail the other sounds 


ere a repetition of these seven, either 
higher or lower ; for the eighth sound 
is like the first, except as to pitch, 
and called its octave, wherefore it has 
the same name.” Surely the Author 
must be aware that the 12 different 
sounds in an oclaye, on a good instru. 
ment, are exactly like one another, 
“execpt as to pitch.” These sounds 
may be different in. the character of 
tone, or timbre; but then the instru- 
meant is a bad one. 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Bistiotweca Enwarpstawna. 


It would far exceed our limits, 
were we to enter deeply into the ra- 
ritics of thifCollection ; yet a very few 
of them it may be proper to notice, 


*« Biblia Pauperum : a Collection of De- 
signs rudely cut in weod, of the 
principal Historical Subjects in the 
Bible ; interspersed with sentences 
above, below, in the middle, or in 
scrolls, according to the antient man- 
ner of describing figures speaking. fol. 
“« The extreme rarity of this book is 

well known; it is esteemed the first 

essay towards the art of prititing hy 
blocks of wood, before the inventiun of 
moveable types, and is generally attri- 
buted to Laurence Coster of Haerlem, 

between the years 1440 and 1450. A 

very fine and perfect copy, and none of 

the plates injured by being painted, 
which is generally the case.”” 

“ Biblia Sacra Latina, fol. Ven. per 
Jenson, MCCCCLXXIX ; upon vellum. . 
“< This beautiful copy, of an extremely 

rare edition of the Bible printed by Jen- 

son, is the only ene which bas occurred 
in any sale for many years. It belonged 
to Sixtus IV. as appears by his arms in 
the beginning of the book, To this 
magnificent Pontiff (the founder of the 

Vatican Library) Sweynheim and Pan- 

nartz addressed the well-known suppli- 

eatory letter for relief in consideration 
of the numerous splendid works which 


had been printed by them in Italy. The 
capitals are richly illuminated; and it 


‘commences with an elegant miniature.”’ 


“ Biblia Sacra Latiné, Vulgate Ver- 
sionis, 2 vol, fol. Moguntiea, per Fust 
et Schoiffier, McCCCLX11 ; printed upon 
vellum; with rich illuminations, 

“« This is the first edition of the Latin 
Bible with a date, A magnificent copy, 
the finest which has been offered to 
public sale for many years, The book 
is as fair and fresh as when it came from 
the press; the leaves were carefully se- 
lected from two very fine copies.”’ 

Biblia Sacra Germanica, ex recogni- 
tione Martini Lutheri, 2 vol. fol. with 
wood-cuts, in the original binding, 
Vitemb. Mcccccxul. 

“The first edition of Luther's Transla- 
tion of the Bible after his final revision. 
His own » which be used till his 
decease “Tavs copy must always excite 
the deepest interest and most lively 
emotions in the breast of every Pro- 
testant. The Manuscript Notes prefixed 
to each Volume seem to introduce us le 
the closet and acquaintance of a — 
assemblage of Reformers. e find Lu- 
ther exhibiting in the privacy of retire- 
ment the same unshaken confidence in 
the Deity under the persecutions he was 
suffering, as he nobly evinced in public. 
In a manuscript note in the second vo- 
lume he transcribes the verse of the 23d 
Psalm, ‘ Etiam quum ambularem per 
vallem lethalis umbre, non timerem, 

. malum, 


* 


. 
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malam, quia tu mecum es ;'’and the 
adds a strongly indicative of b 
own exalted ideas of faith. He appears 
to have bequeathed this copy to Bugen- 
hagen, who, on the t9th of May, 1556, 
wrote in it a pious distieh and some fte- 
ligious sentiments, in which he denies 
the necessity of profane learning.’ The 
illustrious Melanecthon was its next pos- 
sessor. He writes a remarkable passage 
relative to the final consummation of all 
things, and intimates his belief that the 
end of the world is not far distant, add- 
ing, ‘ May Jesus Christ, the Son of Al- 
mighty God, preserve and protect his 
poer flock. Seriptum manu Philippi, 
1557.’ The same year it passed into 
the hands of George Major, another Re- 
former, who has written in it a compen- 
dious exposition of bis faith, signed with 
his name.— In this version Luther omits 
the contested verse in St. John’s Epistle, 
relative’ to the three heavenly wit- 
nesses.” . 


“ Evangelia Quatuor. Grecé, fol. A 
magnificent Manuscript upon vellum 
of the Tenth Century, most elaborate, 
ly executed. The subject of each page 
is designated at top in letters of gold. 
*‘ This grand Manuscript is in the 

highest preservation, and is one of the 

finest Greek Manuscripts of the Gospels 
extant. It is supposed to have been one 
of the Imperial Collection saved at the 
gapture of Constantinople. It would be 

a most important acquisition to any 

Library public or private. Bound in blue 

velvet, with bronze-gilt Medallions ef 

the birth of Our Saviour and the adora- 
tion of the Magi on the sides.”” 


*« The celebrated Bedford Missal, or 
Book of Prayers and Devotional Offi- 
evs erecuted for John Duke of Bedford, 
Regent of France; containing 59 mi- 
niature paintings, which nearly occu- 
py the:whole’page, and above a thou- 
sand small miniatures of about an inch 
and a half in diameter displayed in 
brilliant borders of golden foliage with 
variegated flowers, &e. 

** At the bottom of every page are 
two lines im blae and gold Jetters to 
explain the subject of each miniature ; 
a circumstance perhaps only to be found 
in. this expensive ‘ormance. ’ But 

hat enhances the value of the MS. in 
this country, is that it bas ‘preserved 


the only Portraits remaining of the’ 


noble pair’ who formerly possessed it ; 
John of Lancaster, Duke of Bedford, 
Regent of; France, and Anne of Bur- 
gundy his Duchess, interspersed with 


their mottos ; an elegant expression of 


the gallantry of that time; on his part 


‘A vous entier,’ and on hers, *-J’en’ 


suis eonsente.” Aud alse the portraits 
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ef Henry V. of Engfand and Catherine 
of France. ° Notting éan “exceed the 
strength of churacter and bigh firiié 

of the portraits... Mr. Geugh.pronoun 

it the finest example of. the art of ‘that 
period he’ ‘ad ever seen. Vertue’ en- 
graved his portrait from this painting. 

* Another interesting : chatacteristie 
in this fime MS. isthe attestation of its 
being presented by gift of the Duchess, 
and by order, of her b to Ki 
Henry the Sixth, when he went to be 
crowned in France, and was spending his 
Christmas at Rouen, , ‘ 

** The monogram of the 
John Somerset, styling himse' 
regis ad servitor ad 
is confirmed in Hearrie’s Vita Héfiria 
IV. per T. de Elmbam, where be is'ealled 
Physician to the King; and thatthe was 
a favourite appears from a grant of thé 
Manor of Ruislip to. him for life by 
Henry the Sixth, See Lysons’s Environs, 

“ This rich book is 11 inches -by seven 
and a half wide, and two and a half 
thick, bound in crimson yelvet, with 
gold clasps, on which are engraved the 
arms of Harley, Cavendish, and Hollis, 
quarterly. It was the property of Ed- 
ward Lord Harley, Earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer, who bought it of Lady Wors- 
ley, great aughter to W. Sey, 
mour, second Duke of Somerset, who 
was appointed Governor to the Prince of 
Wales by King Charles the First. It 
descended from Oxford to his daugb- 
ter, the Duchess of Portland; and was 
purchased at her sale, May 24, 1786.” 


Among the more curious of the 
beautiful Vases may be noticed, 


“A magnificent Sicilian Vase, of the 
finest ware, with bearded Bacchus and 
Thyrsus, preceded by females with 
torches: another female and satyr. 

** Sir William ‘Hamilton pronounced 
it to be one of finest of its kind“he 
had ever seen ; the grandeur of its size 
and shape, with the perfection of its 
drawing, render it one.of the most beau- 
tiful monunients of antient Greek art.” 


“« The celebrated Greek Vase, known in 
Italy by the name of If Gran Vaso 
del Capo di Monte, having been depo- 
sited in that palace, . with other trea- 
sures of the Farnese family, by the 
King of Naples. 

“ It was found at Polysthene, in Apv- 
lia, near Tarentum, if the year 1786, in 
a subterraneous apartment of 40 feet in 
length, “, 14 feet below the surface of 
the ground, subject of the painting. 
in front, is theatre hatoos a Greek. 
Hetoic History, viz. the Battle of The- 
seus and Hippolita, doubly represented, 
to shew the issue of the contest.’ 

e Cam 


testor is 
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. Cambridge. — Subjects for the Bp. 
of London’s two medals, for 
the present year: For the Latin Dis- 
sertation—“* Vera probatur esse Reli- 
gio Christiana, co quod Quatuor Evan- 
inter se discrepent.” For the 
English—*“ Every kingdom divided 
ost itself is brought to desola- 
tron.” —Matt. xii. 20. 

Sir Wm. Browne's Medals. — The 
subject for the Latin Ode is Vivos 
ducent de marmore vultus. 

Dr. Smith’s Prizes, to two commenc- 
ing Bachelors of Arts, the best profi- 
pre or i pre mer aq 

osophy, are this year to Mr. 
tl of Trinity, Mr. Fre- 
pericx Catveat, of Jesus College, 
the first and second wranglers. — The 
Obancellor’s medals, for the best pro- 
ficients in Classical learning, are ad- 
judged to Mr. Wappincron, of Tri- 
nity, and Mr. Owen, of St. John’s. 

The Edition of ‘* Preces, Catechis- 
vous, et Hymni, in usim Schole Pauli- 
ne,” announced in eur last Volume, 
p. 550, is completed, in an elegaut little 
volume ; of which we shall give some ac- 


edunt in our next. 
Nearly for Pubiication . 

A fourth Edition of the Poem on 
“ Conversation ;” considerably enlarged, 
with Poetical Portraits of the principal 
Members of the late Dr. S. Jobnson’s 
Club, by Wititam Cooke, Esq. of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister at Law. These 
Portraits will describe some of the most 
distinguished characters in this country 
for literary and political knowledge. 

The History and Antiquities of Bi- 
cester, a Market-town in Oxfordshire. 
To whieb will be added an Inquiry into 
the History of Alchester, a City of the 
Dobuni, the Site of which now forms a 
part of the Common Field of Wendle- 
bury, Oxon. By T. Dunkin. 

he History and Antiquities of Brom- 
ley in Kent; extracted from the best 
authorities: by J. Dunxin. To which 
is added an investigation of the Antiqui- 
ties of Holwood Hill, in the parish of 
Keston: by A. J. Kempe, Esq. 

The Belgian Traveller; or, a Guide 
through the Kingdom of the United Ne- 
therlands. By Mr. Epmunp Boyce. 

The Life of President Epwarps, ori- 
ginally written by. Dr. Hopkins of Ame- 
rica, revised and improved, with occa- 
sional notes, by the late Rev. Eowarp 
Wiruians, D. D. of Rotherham. 

An Inquiry into the present State of 
the British Navy, and Constitution of 
the Admiralty Board; together with va- 
rious reflections arising out of the late 
Contest with America, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





(March, 


Display, a Tale for Young 
Jang Taytor, one of the je ol A 
“ Original Poems for Infant Minds.” 

A Volume of Poems by Mr. GninrE.y. 

A new Edition of Letters from a Gen- 
tleman in the North of Scotland to his 
Friend in London, with Notes. 

A Quarterly Periodical Work, entitled 
“* The Biblical Journal.” Edited by Mr. 
Beiamy, the Author of “ The History of 
all Religions;’* whose new Translation of 
the Scriptures from the Original Hebrew, 
will soon be sent to press. 

An Abridgement of the “‘ True Chris- . 
tianity” of the venerable Jonn ArnpT. 
By Mr. Wiitiam Jaques, Private Tu- 
tor: who is also about to publish an im- 
proved Edition of his Translation of Pro- 
fessor Franck’s Guide tothe Study of 
the Scriptures, &c. 

A Grammar of the English Language ; 
containing a vast variety of pertinent 
illustrations and original information. 
By the Rev. J. Surcuirre. 

The Heavens surveyed; or, Science 
of Astronomy made easy. By Bonney 
GrorGe THornton, Lecturer on Astro» 
nomy and Botany, &c. 

Mr. Huisn’s Treatise on the Culture 
and Management of Bees. 

The Miseries of Musick Masters, in- 
clading the art of fingering keyed in- 
struments ; with other introductory Ru- 
diments of the practice of Harmunicks. 
A Serio Comic Didactic Poem. By 
AmsRose Pitman, Esq. 

The Life of Puittep MELANCTHON, by 
the Rev. F. A. Cox, A.M.; with a Por- 
trait, and a Fac-simile of his hand-writ- 


ing. 
Preparing for Publication ; 

Mr. Macautay’s MELANCTHON. 

A new Edition of “ Notes on the 
West Indies,’’ by Dr. Pinckarp: witb 
additions, concerning the Islands of 
Martinique, Jamaica, and St. Domingo; 
also respecting the condition and treat- 
ment ef the Slaves, and the seasoning 
or yellow fever; and a suggestion for 
effecting the emancipation of the Slaves. 

The Travels of BERT JOHNSTON, 
M.A. F,L.S, through part of the Rus- 
sian Empire, and the Country of Poland, 
&e. along the Southern shores of the 
Baltic, and the memorable track of 
Buonaparte’s Campaigns of 1812—13; 
with plates, from drawings by the Auchor® 

Letters to the Bishop of London, in 
vindication of the Unitariaus from the 
allegation of his Lordship in the Charge 
delivered to the Clergy of his Diucese ; 
by Mr. Betsuam. 

The Philosopby of Human Nature. 
By Mr. Duncan. 

Arabia, a Poem, with notes, and se- 
veral smaller pieces. .By the Rev. Jonn- 
sow Grant, A. M. fis, 
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TWO SONGS, 
By Epwarv Lonp Tavaow. 
1. ‘ 


A BONG, IN APRIL. 
From “ Ariadne.”’) : 
Now the pied April shows her blossom’d 
” thorn 


. ; 
And saffron cowslips the green meads adorn; 
Wood-loving primroses their stars display, 
And wheaten fields are in their prime array: 
Now hedge-rows bud with green ; the 
beechen tree [free ; 
And household elder of their leaves are 
And Procne ’gins to sing, and frequent 
show'rs (flow’rs, 
Augment the floods, and swell the chalic’d 
Let us, my Sylvia, to the woods be gone, 
And make the birth-day of the year our 
own. 
Thou art as sweet asSpring; asdear to me, 
As is the golden honey to the bee ; 
And Ocean shall be parted from the strand, 
Ere | forsake thee, or thy lov’d command. 


Il, 
THE MERMAID’S SONG. 
{ From “ Augelica, or the Rape of Proteus.”) 
AM she, who smooth the seas, 
And calm the stormy Cyclades: 
1 chant the dogs of Scylla down, 
Whose songs make many sailors drown ; 
Or would for me; and them I save 
fell Charybdis’ boiling wave. 
I soften Amphitrite’s ire: 
And bring to peace great Ocean’s sire ; 
Who bids them straight engulph the winds, 
And olus in prison binds. 
Who is ’t that frights the whale away ? 
And makes Leviathan give up his prey; 
Whose mighty sides would else undo 
The reeling ship, and all her crew? 
Who sings at sea to boys o’ th’ mast, 
And bids them to the sands not haste ? 
Or swims upon the treach’rous wave, 
And does from rocks, and reefs of coral 
save? 
Who, when the ship is sunk, and drown’d, 
Ten fathom down, i’ th’ gulphy sound, 
Whao sings above the washy vane, 
And makes the merchant’s ruin plain ? 
Who is ’t, but I, that o’er the qcean pass, 
And with my golden comb and crystal glass 
Make smooth the wave? The cannon- 
bristling ship, [may dip 
And freighted merchantman, their prows 
. With safety in the flood, but by my aid, 
Who am > a guardian, aad a sea-born 
ma’ 


I disperse the wintry clouds, 


And Hecate’s mist, that biackly shrouds 
The silver orb o’ th’ waning moon, 

And let her guide your courses soon. 

I am link’d t’ the polar star ; 

When other help to men is far, 
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POETRY. 


Then I unveil his fixed fire, 

_ And give to sailors their desi 3 
1 do this, and Ido more,  ~ 
On the seas, and on the shore: 
Then, O Antonio, heed my song, ~ 
And what doth to my art belong! 
Over the prow the sands are'deep, 
The waves in shallow peril sleep ; 
Antonio, heed the Mermaid’s song, 
Or do to Naples endless wrong ! 





THE PANTHEON. /See p. 204:) * 
“Tay xray xa £3 perdarweod notrby tev.” 
WHERE antient Ty ber steals, with him- 

bled pride, (perio tide ; 
Through wasting heaps that stem bis lin- 
Where mouldering lies, a sadly-awful 
scene, [been ; 
The wreck of mighty things that once have 
Still to Ausonia’s loug-forsaken plains ~ 
The peerless Dome of all her Gods remains; 
High o’er the ruin rears its front sublime, 
And mocks the rage of all-consuming Time. 
Clad in the dusky hue of antient years, 
The proud Corinthian Portico appears : 
In awful grandeur, towering to the skies, 
Two frowning ranks of stately columns 
rise ; 
Order, and grace, and majesty, and might, 
Full in that cloud-capt pediment ‘unite, 
Reckless of change, unconscious of décay, 
While empires sink, and ages roll away? 
Within the portals,— straight, with ar- 
duous gaze, [ference strays, 
The wondering eye round vast circum- 
Glances athwart, above, below, around, 
Nor yet a settled resting-place hath found, 
Till Fancy calls Rome’s fabled Gods again, 
Nor deems she views the work of mortal 


men. 
Pillars and light pilasters ranged around 

The vast interior, grace its-circling bound ; 
Proud, in full view their beauteous forms 


express, 
Before the twilight of each dim recess ; 
Celestial beams their glowing tints illume, 
Bright streaming through the circum- 
ambient dome, 
Where the beholder, with uplifted eyes, 
Views the still ether of cerulean skies. 
And yet, Pantheon, Fancy longs to. gaze 
On the lost wonders of thine antient days ! 
Where are thy Gods ?—Thy vacant niches 
say, r hy 
“ They, with their worshipers, are swept 
The marble terrors of avenging Jove, 
The God of Battles, and the Queen of Love, 
Are seén no more; but, crown’d with ra- 
diance mild, 
TheVirein-Moruer clasps her HoryCuttp, 
How gleam’d afar thine awful front, of 


old, [gold ! 
Plated-with brass, and gilt with gies 
‘ y 
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Thy silver roof to Heaven’s ethereal blue 

The sun’s meridian splendours backward 
threw, [between, 

And Jove’s own bird, that cleft the space 

Closed his dark eye to shun thy dazzling 
sheen. 

What though such splendours now no 

more appear, 

Admiring nations still thy form revere. 

As, in the bounds of some sequester’d wood, 


The giant oak, which many an age hath , 


stood, 
Though shrubs successive rise and fall 
around, {the ground, 


And though its own green honours strew 

Still, firmly rooted, lifts its dusky form, 

And frowns defiance on the threat’ning 
; storm ; 

So stands, Pantheon, thine uashaken dome, 
Firm, ’mid the ruivs of departed Rome. 





A PRAYER, 
Under the pressure of @ Guilty Conscience, 
Sor Peace of Mind. 
oO JESUS, blest Redeemer of mankind, 
This load of crimes is more than I 
can bear! 

Do not forsake me, ease my tortur’d mind, 
Forgive my sins, and take me to thy 


care : 
Great God of my Salvation! bear my 
prayer; [vine ; 
O hear me! aid me with thy grace di- 
Dispel these guilt-born horrors of despair, 
And give me back that peace which 
once was mine. 
Oh! I am weary, laden, full of woe ; 
I flee to thee—O Jesu, give me rest ! 
Teach my repentant heart with hope to 
glow, [trest ; 
And calm my fears, for I am sore dis- 
Grant me thy saving grace to shield my 
breast [pow’r ; 
From these tumultuous passions’ lawless 
Be all my soul with Heav’nly love possest 
To guard me in temptation’s trying hour! 
Forgive, forgive me, or my soul is lost ; 
Have mercy, and thy wretched suppli- 
ant save: [tost, 
Now worn with gricf, in ceaseless terrors 
My startled Conscience shudders at the 
grave! 
The innocent alone, in virtue brave, 
View death with smiles, and conquer 
Nature’s fears ; 
But I so long have been my passions’ slave, 
Dreadful and horrible my death appears' 
The gloomy clouds, the tempest’s threat’- 
ning roar, 
In time are follow’d by serener skies ; 
The storm-rais’d ocean ravaging the shore, 
At length grows peaceful, and forgets to 
rise : [denies, 
So may my soul, what Conscience now 
By faith, by penitence, and virtue 
bou [prize, 
Obtain the Christian’s boon, his earthly 
The Peace of God which passeth human 
thought ! Cc. B. 
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ELLENA. 


ILD Innocence beam’d on sweet El- 
tena’s cheek, [meek : 

And ber’s were the Graces retiring and 

Her form like a Fairy’s, her eyes a soft 
. blue, [the dew. 

Her mouth the fresh rose-bud just stain’d by 


To a form thus enchanting fair Ellena 
joia’d {mind. 
The more durable charm of a pure spotless 
Her days ave unclouded, serene flew each 
hou [sweet flower ! 
Till Man, the destroyer, first view’d this 


No ~ beheld than he mark’d her his 
rey, [stray 5 

And oft by her side in the meadows would 
He breath’d the soft accents of love in her 
ear, [were sincere. 

And she (Nature? s child) thought his vows 


The Seducer she trusted, and yielded her 

heart, [art ; 
And fell! the sad victim of treacherous 
He triumph’d! then left her in anguish to 


weep ; 
In the bosom of Ellen’the arrow sank deep. 


The pale tint of the lily now blanch’d her 
soft cheek, [meek ; 
Yet still midst her sufferings the angel was 
No complaint mark’d the sorrow that has- 
ten’d her doom, [tonab. 
And gave her fair form to the mouldering 
The Betrayer repented, but ‘hen ’twas too 
late! (of her fate, 
And remorse shook his soul as he heard 
Till of reason bereft, and tormented by fear, 
He with suicide finish’d his guilty career. 
*Neath the willow that waves o’er yon lake, 
now repose [woes. 
The ashes of Ellen, and hush’d are her 
The modest snow-drop and the violet bloom 
there, (fair. 
True emblems of Ellen the mild and the 


C—il, March 1812. Ametia S—n,. 





A Receirr to make L’Eav be Viz. 


Written by Mr. Cuantes Kine, at the 
desire of a Lady. 


‘ROWN old and grown stupid, you just 
think me fit [book, a Receipt ; 
To transcribe, from my grandmother’s 
And a comfort it is to a wight in distress, 
He ’s of some little use—but he can’t be 
of less. 
Were greater his talents, you might ever 
command [heart and his hand ; 
His head (that’s worth nought), then his 
So, your mandate obeying, he sends you 
(d ye see) 
A genuine Receipt to make L’Eau de Vie. 
“ Take seven large lemons, and pare 
them as thin [skin ; 
As a wafer, or, what is yet thinner, your 
A quart of French brandy, or ram is still 
better, [close to the letter) ; 


(For you ne’er in receipts should = 
ix 





























Six ounces of sugar aext take, and, pray 
mnind, 

The sugar must be the best deuble-refin’d ; 

Boil the sugar in near halfa pint of spring- 

water, {for your daughter; 

In the neat silver sauce-pan you bought 

But be sure that the syrup you carefully 

skim, {the brim. 

While the scum, as ’tis call’d, rises up to 

The fourth part of a pint you next must 

allow [from the cow. 

Of new milk, made as warm as it comes 

Put the rinds of the lemons, the milk, and 

the syrup, stir-up ; 

With the rum, in a jar, and give them a 

Aud if you approve it, you may add some 

ume ; [room. 

Goatstone, or whatever you like, in its 

Let it stand thus three days, but remem- 

ber to shake it: [make it ; 

And the closer you stop it, the richer you 

Then filter’d thro’ paper, ’twill sparkle and 

rise, {your eyes. 

Be as soft as your lips, and as bright as 

Last, bottle it up, and, believe me, the Vicar 

Of E—— himself never drank better liquor. 
In a word, it excels, by a million of odds, 
The nectar your sister presents to the gods. 





Mr, Ursan, Hackney, March 1. 
THE following droll Ballad (the pro- 
duction of a distinguished Poet), which 
appeared in the Portsmouth Courier of 
June 27, 1814, has not yet been trans- 
ferred into your pages, where it seems 
well to deserve a niche. 


An Oxp Corresronpent. 





BvONAPARTE he would set out 
For a summer excursion to Moscow, 
The fields were green, and the sky was blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 
What a pleasant excursion to Moscow ! 


Four hundred thousand men and more, 
Heigh-ho for Moscow ! 

There were Marshals by the dozen, and 

Dukes by the score, 

Princes a few, and Kings one or two, 

While the fields were so green, and the sky 
Morbleu! Parbleu ! [so blue, 

What a pleasant excursion to Moscow ! 


There was Junot and Augereau, 
Heigh-ho for Moscow ! 

Dombrowsky and Poniatowsky, 

General Rap and Emperor Nap: 
Nothing would do, 

While the fields were so green, and the sky 
Morbleu! Parbleu ! [so blue, 


But they must be marching to Moscow. 
Bat then, the Russians they turn’d too, 
All on the road to Moscow ; 
Nap had to fight his way all through— 
They could fight, but they could not pa /e: 
vous 5 
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But the fields were green, and the sky was 
Morbleu ! ! [blue, 


And so he got to Moscow. 


They made the place too hot for him, 
For they set fire to Moscow ; 
To get there bad cost him much ado, 
And then no better course he knew, 
While the fields were green, and the sky 
Morbleu! Parbleu! [was blue, 
Than to march back again from Moscow. 


The Russians they stack close to bim 

All on the road from Moscow ; 
There was Tormazow and Jemalow, 
Andrall the others that end in ow ; 
Rajesky and Noveresky, 
And all the others that end in esky ; 
Schamscheff, Sonchosaneff, and Schepeleff, 
And all the others that end in eff; [koff, 
Wasiltschikoff, Kostomaroff, and Tchoglo- 
And all the others that end in off;[chowitch, 
Milaradovitch, and Jaladovitch, and Karat- 
And all the others that end in itch ; 
Oscharoffsky, Kostoffsky, and Kazatichoff- 
And all the others that end in offsky. [sky, 
And last of all an Admiral came, - 
A terrible Hun, with a terrible name, 
Aname which you all must know very well 
Nobody can speak, and nobody can spell : 

And Platoff he play’d them off, 

Aud Mark. f he mark’d them off, 

And Touchkoff he touch’d them off, 

And Kutousoff be cut them off, 

And Woronzoff he worried them off. 

And Dochtoroff he doctor’d them off, 

And Rodinoff he flogg’d them off ; 
They stuck close to him with all their might, 
They were on the left, and on the right, 
Behind and before, by day and by night ; 
Nap would rather parlez vous than fight— 
But perlez vous no more would do, 

Morbleu! Parbleu ! 
For they remember’d Moscow, 


And then came on the frost and snow, 
All on the road from Moscow ; 
The Emperor Nap found as he went 
That he was not quite omnipotent ; 
And worse and worse the weather grew, 
The fields were so white, aud the sky so 
Cacubleu * Ventrebleu ! [blue, 
What a terrible journey from Moscow ! 


The Devil take the hindmost 
All on the road from Moscow, 
Quoth Nap, who thought it small delight 
To fight all day, and freeze all night, 
And so, not knowing what else to do, 
When the fields were so white, and the sky 
Morbleu! Parbleu! [so blue, 
He stole away—I tell you true— 
All on the road from Moscow. 


*Twas as much too cold upon the road, 
As it was too hot at Moscow, 
But there is a place where he must go to, 
Where the fire is red, and the brimstone 
Morbleu! Parbleu! [blue ; 
He’ll find it hotter than Moscow. 
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Procsepincs iN THE Tuirp Session or THe Firru PARLIAMENT OF THE 
Unrrep Kincpom or Great Britain AND IRELAND. 


House or Commons, Feb. 17. 
HE House having resolved itself into 
a Committee on the Corn Laws, Mr. 
Robinson stated the general principles 
upon which he founded his Resolutions ; 
the depression which agriculture had ex- 
perienced from the importation of foreign 
corn and its reduced price, and the possi- 
bility that all the Corn lands would be 
thrown out of cultivation, and the country 
be dependant, in a season of scarcity, 
upon a foreign supply. To make Corn 
ultimately cheap, as well as to guard against 
an evil of this kind, it was necessary to 
extend Legislative encouragement to its 
production at home. After dwelling upon 
the necessity of affording a market to the 
grain raised in Ireland, he concluded with 
stating, that the protecting price which he 
had to propose to the House, was 80s. for 
wheat, and a proportionate price for other 
graiv. He shou!d also propose, that every 
Species of grain, corn, meal, and flour, 
should be allowed to be landed and ware- 
housed duty-free (except with regard to 
flour in Ireland, which was at present pro- 
hibited by law), and should be as freely 
exported at all times. The next was, that 
when the average price of wheat, accord- 
ing to the former rule of calculation, shall 
have reached 80s. importation should be 
entirely free, and pay noduty atall. The 
import from the North American colonies 
should be free after the price was 67s. be- 
ing the same increase on the present 
standard of 53s. which 80s. was upon 63s. 
the existing maximum against the admis- 
sion of forefgn grain to the British market; 
as the averages would be altered, so that 
if there should be a ghut from the Conti- 
nent of Europe, and the corn should fall 
below 80s. within six weeks of the term at 
which, from the average home prices, fo- 
reign corn had been admitted, it must 
then be excluded for the remainder of tho 
three months. 

Mr. Phillips, in an able and argumenta- 
tive speech, shewed the inconsistency of 
the Hon. Mover, in asserting that his ob- 
ject was to make corn ultimately cheap, 
when, if big regulations should fail to make 
corn dear, they would be deemed a 
tive. It was singular that they should be 
called on to deliberate to find a remedy 
for the low price of corn; so that what 
had been considered in every other age 
and country as a National advantage, was 
now represented as an evil, imperiously 
calling for Parliamentary interference. 
Among the paradoxes of a Noble Lord 
(Lauderdale) was one, that the lower the 
price of grain, the higher were the wages 


of labour; yet he could not think that the 
Noble Lord or his admirers ever intended 
to draw the inference, that the Legislature 
ought.to benefit the landlord at the ex- 
pence or the bazard of the labourer. He 
had no hesitation in saying, that a tax 
ought not to be levied upon the com- 
mercial] and manufacturing classes, to en- 
able the farmer to bring his poorest lands 
into a state of cultivation for corn; and 
he denied that any exclusive restriction 
on foreign produce was the real cause of 
our commercial greatness. No import of 
corn could take place without a corre- 
sponding export of our own produce: no 
intercourse of this kind could be main- 
tained without an encouragement to our 
manufactures, and an increase to our 
population ; and it was in that increase 
that the surest demand and the best pro- 
tection would be found for the agricultural 
produce of the country. 

Mr. Baring, in the course of an argu- 
mentative speech, quoted the opinion of 
Mr. Webb of Salisbury, that the rise in 
the price of corn was more owing to the 
paper-circulation of country banks, than 
taxes. The present endeavour was to 
prop and bolster up the artificial state of 
things which exists, and which it would be 
contrary to the interest of the country to 
agree to. He was rather inclined to pro- 
pose the rate of 75s, for twelve months, 
and to let that rate fall back two shillings 
per annum till it should descend to the 
present price. Perhaps the Committee 
might sit, pro forma, on Monday, and then 
he should propose counter-resolutions to 
that effect. 

Mr. Rose said, his opinion remained un- 
altered.—Messrs. Western, Brand, Ellison, 
and Long Wellesley, spoke for the Reso- 
lutions ; and Sir W. Curtis, Mr. Marryatt, 
and others, against them. 





Feb. 20. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee, to consider of the Ways and 
Means for the present year; the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer said, that on the 5th 
of April next the Property Tax, and about 
two months afterwards the other War 
Taxes, would expire: it was not his inten- 
tion to propose any further continuance of 
the Property tax; though he was satisfied 
that the House, in abandoning that great 
measure of finance, did not consider itself 
at all precluded from resorting to it again, 
whenever the necessities of the country 
should render it expedient ; nor could any 


faith be broken by its renewal, if it should 
ap- 
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appear to be the only adviseable means of 
winding up the expences of theWar. That 
renewal it was not his intention at present 
to recommend. In conjunction with the 
other War taxes, it had supported the pub- 
lic credit, and finally enabled us to assist 
materially in effecting the deliverance of 
Europe. They had saved a funded debt 
of 250 millions, and an annual charge of 
14 millions. The Property tax alone had 

produced 150 millions, and had saved a 
Conaen of 180 millions of debt, with nine 
millions of permanent taxes. He could 
not state the account of the Supplies re- 
quired at any precise sum, uutt! intelli- 
gence of the ratification of the treaty of 
peace by America should enable him to 
ascertain the period within which our fleets 
and armies could be recalled. His view 
of the finances, therefore, would be less 
adapted to a peace establishment, than to 


+ @ State of gradation from a war to a peace 


establishment. ‘The House must be aware 
of the requisite extension of our military 
establishment, from the necessity of pre- 
serving our Colonial settlements — for 
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Malta, Ceylon, ‘and especially for Canada: 
It would not, therefore, create much sut- 
prize to hear, that our Peace establish- 
ment would be eighteen or nineteen mil- 
lions, vis. seventeen millions for Great Bri« 
tain, and two millions for Ireland. To 
meet this demand, there were, in the first 
place, about six millions and a half of 
permanent annual taxes: he should pro- 
pose a continuance of the War taxes, the 
Customs, and Excise, fur a limited time, 
which would produce a farther sum of six 
millions ; and he should lay befure the 
House a plan for new taxes to the amount 
of five millions, making, in the whole, 
seventeen millions and a half. But, as the 
present War expences could not be wound 
up within a shorter period than four years, 
that is, till 1819, and till that time some 
loan would be necessary each year : to de- 
fray ‘the charges of the loan, additiomal 
taxes would be necessary, as it was not in- 
tended to have recourse to the sinking- 
fand. The Right Hon. Gentleman then 
stated the following to be the new addi- 
tional taxes : 








Rate. Produce. 
Customs —Tobacco, 23d. per Ib, ......e.eeesecserees erecece ccceccccgeccccecoseccs - 150,000 - 
Excise — Tobacco, 6d. per Ib. ..... ghapnccccopeemenoepsaseqsounstees + 150,000 
Licences— Double fixed Rates, 50 per cent, progressive ....... 300,000 
Wet y Ue HE Ci cecccs.cesenr sepevnccevepocce sins concenscoesees.e s+ 500,000 
950,000 
ASSESSED TAXES, vis. 
Inhabited House Duty, about 30 per cent. .............00++ eseeeee 396,500 
Progressivs Servants’ Tax, 80 to 90 per cent..........cceseeseeeee 308,500 
Under Gardeners, &C. Various .......00.ccccsesececseesseseseces ++ 101,500 
Trade Servants, and Servants for Hire, ditto. cengiananenhen sees 148,000 
Carriages, about 75 per Cent. ........c.ceceesee soeees oe 363,000 
Horses for Pleasure, about 80 ditto....... wetnmeenne: ccocesecece §=GUG, 000 
De NE, GE SD ceccncrntensc cecicesecencapheconnsemes 85,500 
Dogs, about 30 ditto ..... . siihtaatvnshencpeccevesin wibastneeetnetetl 105,500 
Game Certificates, GittO ....ccccsccccsecccccceses aqquchasecstenovensen Gee 
; NEW DUTIES. 
Windows in Wareh and Hoth s, 3s. 6d. per Window 50,000 
Rent of Warehouses, same as Houses.............sseceseeeeeeses + 150,000 
Bachelors — 50 umn cent. additional on pesca itt 
and Horses .. ....esessessecsesenges * 
2,503,000 
Post Office — Id. on each Newspaper .......sccseceeseeceeeeetsners 
East India and Foreign Postage Regulation .......+..+.esssssees: 
125,000 
£.3,728,000 


The Right Hon. Gentleman stated in 
explanation, that in laying the tax 6n 
green-bouses, hot-houses, and conserva- 
tories, the estimate would be made on their 
superficial extent, and 48 square feet of 
surface would be considered as equal to a 
window, and rated at 3s. 6d. Thus, sap- 
pose a green-house to be 60 feet in length 
and 12 feet in height, its surface would be 
equal to 15 windows, which, at the rate of 
the window tax, would be 3/. 7s. 6d. As 
tradesmen would be much benefited by 
the removal of the Property-tax, they 
could not object to a tax of 3s, 6d. on the 





windows of shops and warehouses, which 
would produce about 50,000/. a year, He 
should next propose an augmentation of 
30 per cent. on the present tax on the 
rents of inhabited houses ; and the rent of 
warehouses would be charged in the same 
manner. After noticing the additional 
rate of 50 per cent. on the servants, car- 
riages, and horses, kept by bachelors ; 
the duty of 6d. per Ib. on tobacco, as the 
peace with Ameriea would make it cheaper; 
and the tax of ld. on every newspaper 
sent through the general post ; he calcu- 
lated the whole amount at = Tae 

nt 
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~ But, as five millions were wanted, he should 
on a future occasion give the details of the 
rest of the intended taxation: he should 
now merely state what would be affected 
by it. A considerable advance on stamp 
duties (not relating to law proceedings) 
would produce 700,000/. and the remain- 
ing 600,000/. might be produced by the 
system of bounties and drawbacks. ith 
respect to the price of beer, he had, in 
conjunction with the Earl of Liverpool, 
been parties to the first rise; but he wished 
it to be understood, that they would not 
hold themselves responsible for the conti- 
nuance of the present high price: he was 
desirous that this hint should be acted 
upon by the Brewers. In conclusion, the 
Hon. Gentleman said, that the Sinking 
Fund might iocrease for four years at 
compound interest, and be a resource for 
future wars; and, if suffered to remain 
untouched, would extinguish the Debt at 
simple interest within 45 years. He cen- 
gratulated the country on being relieved 
from nine millions of taxation. The re- 
venue had also progressively increased in 
three years: in the first it produced 47 
millions; the second, 48,468,000/.; the 
last, 51,000,0002 He should conclude 
with quoting the opinion of Mr. Burke: 
“that the war must be long; that all that 
he feared was a feverish impatience on the 
part of the people; but had no doubt of 
the result.” 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the Brewers 
had not lowered the price of porter, be- 
cause they imagined that the Minister had 
it in contemplation to propose a tax on 
beer ; they had made arrangements, how- 
ever, to lower it withio 48 hours after they 
knew that beverage would be exempt. 

Mr. Tierney remarked, that it must be 
very consolatory to the people, to learn 
that 21 millions of taxes would be neces- 
sary for the Peace establishment; and 
that, after baving exerted themselves to 
bring the war to a happy conclusion, they 
were to be rewarded by continuing to pay 
eléven millions of War taxes. And this 
was deemed such a ‘‘God send,” that it 
was rewarded by the cheers of a great part 
of the House! He shou!d not vote for the 
Resolutions, unless every necessary docu- 
ment was laid before them; and in the 
meanwhile he must observe, that, from the 
character of the speech, no one would ima- 
gine we were at peace with all the world: 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that a Committee 
ought to be appointed, to reduce our ex- 
pences, as the only likely way to retrieve 
our affairs: he wished for documents, 
and not to vole an enormous sum by 
saticipation. 

Mr. Baring apprehended that the change 
of things in this country must affect the 
productiveness of the revenue. The whole 
Ought to be submitted to a Committee of 


After observations from Messrs. Rose, 
C. Grant, and Huskisson, in favour of the 
Resolutions, and from Sir John Newport, 
Sir W. Geary, and Mr. Freemantle, against 
them, they were passed. 


House or Loans, Feb, 21. 

Lord Grenville, in moving for the returns 
of British troops abroad, noticed that it 
had been stated in the other House, that a 
Peace establishment of 19 millions per 
annum was uecessary. Did they know 
what it was at the close of the American 
war? The great and upright man who 
was Prime Minister then, proposed to a 
Committee of Parliament the detailed 
estimate of a peace establishment. This 
was when France was a far greater and 
richer power than she is now, and when 
we had not a single ally in Europe ; when 
even Holland had been torn from us ; and 
the peace establishment then proposed 
was not five millions and a half per annum, 
After seven years of peace, it was proposed 
to reduce this sum by 200,000/. He saw 
no reason for any considerable increase 
beyond what our establishment was in 
1792, He was aware that more expence 
was necessary for maintaining the esta- 
blishment, and he was ready to meet it. 
He should have deserted his duty, had he 
not called the attention of the House to 
the meditated purpose of making this 
country a great military power; for nv 
man could propose a peace establishment 
of 19 millions, without meaning to change 
the constitution of England; and whenever 
England should take her rank among the 
great military powers of the world, from 
that moment she would cease to be a free 
country. ‘* Whenever,” concluded he, 
** you determine on such a policy, I, for 
one, shall cease my labours in this House: 
you may keep up the forms of debate, but 
their influence in the world will be goue 
for ever,” 

The Ear! of Liverpool explained, that the 
subsidies to Austria, Prussia, and Spain, 
were continued for two months, and to 
Portugal and Russia for four months after 
the peace; that being a reasonable period 
for allowing their respective troops to 
reach their own territory. Without follow- 
ing the Noble Lord in his speech, he 
should, when the time arrived, defend the 
proposed peace establishment of 19 mil- 
lions, as rendered necessary by the addi 
tional colonies, the increase of pay to all 
departments of service, the increase of 
half-pay, and the pensions to retired offi- 
cers and soldiers, which bad increased to 
an amount that could have scarcely been 
conceived. ’ 








In the Commons, the same day, Sir J. 
Nevwport’s motion for leave to bring in a 
Bill to enable the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the state of the Courts of 

Justice 
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Justice in England and Ireland, and to 
compel the attendance of witnesses before 
them, was opposed by Messrs. Bathurst, 
Simeon, Vansittart, and the Attorney Gene- 
ral, supported by Messrs. Herner, W. 
Smith, Abercrombie, Ponsonby, Stephen, 
Sumner, and Lord Milton, and finally ne- 
gatived by 88 to 76, 

Mr. Lambton then submitted his motion 
for producing the Proclamations of Lord 
Bentinck and Gen. Dalrymple, addressed 
to the Genoese, and copies of all instruc- 
tions sent te those officers by his Majesty’s 
Government, to prove that England had 
guaranteed the people of Genoa from the 
attempts of not only the French, but from 
ail the world beside. 

Some discussion ensued; in which Col. 
Wood, Messrs. Vansittart, Wellesley Pole, 
and Stephen, participated, and opposed the 
motion on the same grounds as in the 
other House. Messrs. Whitbread, Horner, 
Ponsonby, and Sir J. Mackintosh, argued 
the negative of the proposition of its pre- 
maturity ; but the motion was finally lost 
by 115 votes to 66. 





Feb. 22. 

Petitions were presented from various 
places against any alteration in the Corn 
Laws. 

The Bill abolishing the Fees in Prisons 
generally, was, after some opposition from 
the City Members, read a second time. 

In a Committee of Ways and Means, 
Mr. Vansittart said, that the new taxes, 
which would be imposed for four years, 
would be sufficient to defray the charges 
of a loan of five millions each year. 

Mr. Pole Carew recommended that the 
penny proposed to be levied on each paper 
transmitted by the general post, should be 
added to the stamp, as the morning papers 
were not sent into the country by 

On the re-committal of the Corn Report, 
Col. Gore Langton, fearful of the dangers 
that might ensue from any change in the 
Corn Laws, said, he sheuld divide the 
House on the motion for the Speaker Jeav- 
ing the Chair. — Gen. Gascoigne was con- 
vinced that the people were against the 
proposed alteration, which would make 
the quartern loaf near 18d.; yet, wishing 
the subject to be discussed, he recom- 
mended his Hon. Friend to withdraw his 
opposition. The amendment being nega- 
tived by 197 to 6, the Speaker left the 
Chair. 

Mr. Baring impugned the Report of the 
Select Committee of last Session, and con- 
sidered the witnesses to be biassed in their 
testimony. If the landlords lived luxari- 
ously, so did the farmers: a man of this 
class now treated with Port and Ma- 
deira, instead of ale; the sons of these 
wealthy agriculturists were all fine gentle- 
men; iustead of following the plough, 
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they were following the hounds ; and their 
daughters, instead of milking the cows, 
were using cosmeticks to their hands, that 
they might look delicate while strumming 
on the harpsichord! He did not deny 
that the agriculturist laboured under some 
difficulties ; but he contended that the 
measure adopted for their relief ought to 
be temporary, and though it would have 
been better mot to agitate the ques- 
tion at the present moment, he should 
propose an amendment of 76s. as the sum 
above which corn might be obtained from 
foreign countries. 

A long discussion followed : Lord Bin- 
ning, Messrs. Ponsonby and Preston, spoke 
in support of the Resolutions. 

Mr. Whitbread, in a speech which afford- 
ed much amusement, contended that the 
farmers were entitled to a protecting price, 
though, from the inaccurate mode in which 
the averages were made, he could not vote 
for the Resolutions. Among other senti- 
ments promulgated by him were, that 
large wages led to idieness, extravagance, 
and dissipation ; and old English hospi- 
tality towards the labeuring classes in the 
country, contributed so much to prodi- 
gality, profligacy, and dissoluteness. 

At two o’clock the debate was adjourned, 





Feb. 23. 

The debate on the Corn ee be- 
ing resumed, Messrs. Calcraft, F. Lewis, 
J. P. Grant, Finlay, W. Burrell, Lockhart, 
Morris, Huskisson, Sir J. Newport, Lords 
Jocelyn, ton, and Proby, Sir N. Coul- 
thurst, Sir John Stewart, Sir E. Brydges, 
&c. spoke severally in support of the 
Resolutions. 

Mr. Horner concladed a luminous and 
logical speech, by urging that it would be 
preferable not to interfere with the price 
of corn ; and that, at all events, the mini- 
mum might be fixed at 72s. 

Sir W. Curtis said he should vote for 
the smaller sum. 

Mr. Baring said, be would not withdraw 
his amendment “ for a limited measure,” 
nor would he press it to a division, It 
was then negatived. 

Sir M. W. Ridley moved another amend- 
ment, to substitute 76s, for 80s, but after- 
wards withdrew it. 

Some discussion then took place on the 
mode of taking the averages; and the 
House ultimately divided on another 
amendment of Mr. Baring’s, which substi- 
tuted 72s. for 76s. or 80s. This amend- 
ment was rejected by 209 to 65 votes ; so» 
that the maximum price of 80s, per quarter 
is pow adopted. Adjourned at four. 





Feb, 27. 
On a plan and estimate for a New Post- 
Office being presented, it was stated by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 2 
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difference of expence between altering the 
old and erecting a new Post Office would 
be 60,000/. The papers were referred to 
a Select Committee, who are to report 
thereon. 

On the Report of the Committee on Corn 
being brought up, Mr. Barclay, the new 
Member for Southwark, said, that,from the 
short time he had sat in the House, it might 
be deemed presumptuous in him to differ so 
directly in his opinion from so many gen- 
tlemen of much longer Parliamentary ex- 
perience than he had to boast; but he 
felt himself imperiously called on, by what 
he deemed his duty, te enter his serious 
protest against these Resolutions, and the 
principle upon which they were founded. 
If he understood that principle right, the 
landlord now came forward, and claimed 
from the House and Country a compensa- 
tion for the capital which they had invested 
in the improvement of their own estates. 

Mr. Grattan argued, that, unless a high 
projecting price was obtained, both Eog- 
land and Ireland would be put out of 
tillage, and we must depend entirely upon 
othe: nations for a supply of corn ; whereas, 
if encouragement were given, the domestic 
market was capable of supplying all our 
consumption, and the prosperity of Ire- 
land would iucrease. 

Messrs. C. Yorke, Bankes, D.Giddy, Fitz- 
gerald, Courtenay, Lord Lascelles, Sir 
S. Warrender, and Sir T. Ackland, sup- 
ported the Resolutions. 

Mr. Marryatt opposed them. 

Mr. Baring said, he had the highest opi- 
nion of the landed interest: he looked 
upon their predominance in Parliament as 
a general advantage: he considered the 
liberties of the country as most safely 
placed io their hands: he believed that, 
in the long run, they were the class which 
voted with the greatest independence. As 
the present question, however, affected 
their own interest, it might be supposed 
they acted under a bias. Yet in these 
discussions the Manufacturers bad been 
pretty roughly handled, and treated as the 
scum of the earth. If artificial means 
were adopted to keep up the prices, there 
never would be any other circulation than 
bank-notes and tokens. The whole quan- 
tity of cultivated land in Great Britain and 
Ireland was 65 millions of acres; anda 
bounty of 10s. to the landlord in the shape 
of a tax on the rest of the community, 
already established by law, would afford 
an annual sum of 32 millions sterling. 

Gen. Gascoyne declared his intention to 
divide the House on the question of bring- 
ing up the Report. If supported by a 
majority, he said, he should then move 
that the Resolutions be re-committed, for 
the purpose of inserting 72s. instead of 80s. 

Gen. Gascoyne’s motion being negatived 
by 235 to 38, Mr. Baring moved that the 


House do adjourn, which was lost by 212 
to 42; and the Report being brought up, 
the question that it be read was carried, 
on a third division, by 193 to 29. 





Feb, 28, 

Sir S, Romilly, at the close of a long 
speech, moved a Resolution, that, nine 
months having elapsed since a Definitive 
Treaty of Peace with France was signed, 
and this country being now at peace with 
all the werld; and in a state of internal 
tranquillity, it'was contrary to the Act of 
the 42d Geo. III. c. 90, to continue any 
part of the Militia embodied. 

Messrs. B. Bathurst, Douglas, H. Ad- 
dington, and Peel, with the Attorney and 
Solicitor Generals, spoke against the mo- 
tion ; and Messrs. Abercromby and Little- 
ton in its support. 

Lord Milion conceived, that, though the 
letter of the law might not have been vio- 
lated, yet the epirit and intention of the 
Militia laws had undoubtedly been violated 

The motion was ultimately negatived by 
179 to 76. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
that the Corn Resolutions be now read a 
first and second time. 

Mr. Calcraft moved, that the protecting 
price be 72s, instead of 80s.; which was ne- 
gatived by 154 to 55. 


March 1. 

Mr. Robinson presented the new Corn 
Bill, under the title of “ A Bill to amend 
the Laws now in force for regulating the 
Importation of Corn.” It was read the 
first time, ordered to be printed, and read 
a second time on Friday. ; 

Mr. Baring moved, as an amendmeut, 
to substitute Friday se’nnight: after some 
discussion, the amendmeut was negatived 
by 109 to 79. 

Mr. Whitbread again brought under 
review the conduct of Sir J. Duff and Gen. 
Smith at Cadiz and Gibraltar; and moved 
an Address to the Prince Regent, earnestly 
desiring his Royal Highness’s reprobation 
to be conveyed in the strongest terms ; 
the adoption of measures to prevent the 
recurrence of similar conduct; and en- 
deavours made to obtain the liberation of 
the parties. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Bragge Bathurst admitted that General 
Smith’s conduct was indefensible; but de- 
nied that Sir J. Duff ought to be consi- 
dered as the tool of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. It was acknowledged.on both sides 
that Ferdinand the Seventh had exhibited 
himself as an ungrateful, bigoted, and 
arbitrary Tyrant. 

In the course of the discussion, Mr. 
Whitbread having noticed the behaviour 
of a British officer, Gen. Whittingham, who 
commanded the advance of the Spanish 

army 
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army on Perdinand proceeding to Madrid, 
wi dicnuie the Constitution and dissolve 
the Cortes; — Mr. ‘Hart Davis said, that 
Gen. W: who was his relation, held a Spa- 
nish commission, and had recéivedl ‘orders 
from his superior officer Gen. Elio: he 
was a very disinterested man, had left a 
lucrative profession im this country, and 
ewed his promotion solely to merit *. ” 
The motion was rejected by 69 to 51. 





Hovuss or Lorps, March 2. 

A Petition from the Agriculterists of 
Kent being presented, Lord Darnley ad- 
verted to the County Meeting appointed 
by the Sheriff to be held at Maidstone, on 
a fair-day; where the rabble and idle 
servants around formed a ring, and pre- 
vented his speech being heard. He de- 
precated all inflammatory language on 
the subject of the Corn Resolutions; and 
expressed big surprize at the language 
held by the Lord Mayor, who was siated 
to have said that the proposed regulations 
woujd raise the price of the quartern loaf 
to 16d. or 18d. 

Earl Stanhope said, that the observations 
imputed to the Lord Mayor were those of 
a sensible man. It was becoming and 
necessary to speak strongly against a mea- 
sure, the effect of which must be to starve 
the poor, whom the Noble Eari bad called 
the rabble. They must all be aware of 
the deounciations of the prophet Isaiah 
and others, against those who ‘‘ grind the 
faces of the poor ;” and the proposed mea- 
sure, tekem along with the stupid regula- 
tieas. now in progress on the subject of 
taxaéon, would, in his opiniov, have that 
effect. 


The Earl of Lauderdale shortly spoke ; 
after which Lord Darnley expiained that 
in speaking of the rabble of Maidstone, he 


meaat those who were incapable of form-- 


ing a correct judgment on the subject of 
the Corn Regulations. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the peo- 
ple would be this year relieved from taxa- 
tien to the amount of nine millions. 





Ia the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Archibald Hamilton, alluding to the expiring 
of the Vank Restriction Bill, and its re- 
newal, moved “that a Committee be ap- 
pointed, to examine into, and to state, the 
¢otal amount of the issues of paper made 

i 
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by the Bank ; whether they are in a con- 
dition to’ resume cash payments; and 
whether they were taking any steps to ena- 
ble them to do so. To inquire into the 
connexion between the Bank and the 
Government: also into the profits made 
by the Bank, and whether they were willing 
te replace the tokens they had issued ac- 
cording to the standard of silver; also to 
the purchase of gold,” &c. 

Io the course of the discussion, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, that it 
was his intention te propose the 5th July, 
1816, as the period when the restriction 
on cash payments sbould expire. 

Messrs. Horner and Tierney urged the 
necessity of a prelimivary Committee to 
inquire into the situation of the Bank ; and 
forcibly pointed out the propriety of Go- 
vernment rendering themselves independ- 
ent of the Bank, let the expence be what 
it might. 

Mr. Baring, as a Director of the Bank, 
declared his conviction that the hopes held 
out by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would prove fallacious. He was convinced 
that the Bank would pot be abie to resume 
cash payments for several years, 

Mr. WH Smith remarked, as a proof of 
the superior foresight of Mr. Fox, thet the 
very day afier the Bank ceased paying in 
specie, be called upon that distinguished 
Statesman, and mentioning to him the cir- 
cumstance, adding,“ but it can’t last long.” 
*Can’t last long!” replied Mr. Fox ; ** 1 
don’t know -what you may do, bat | think 
I shall never live to see it opened again.” 

The motion of Lord A. Hamilton was ne- 
gatived on a division: Ayes,38; Noes,i34. 

The House then went into a Committee 
on the Bank Restriction Bill, im which the 
Chancellor of the Exc proposed to fill 
up the blank left for the insertion of the 
period to which its operation should be 
limited with the words“ fifth of July ,1816.”” 

Mr. Grenfell moved, that the words 
“ and no longer,” should be added. On 
this amendment a division took place, and . 
it was lost by a majority of 92to 35. The 
Bill then passed through the Committee, 





House oF Lorvs, March 3, 

The report of .the Committee on the 
Scotch Jugy Trial Bill was taken into con- 
sideration; and the Lord Chancellor pro- 
posed a clause, providing that the Jury 





* While the numbers were Counting on 


the division, an altercation took place be- 


tween Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Hart Davis, in the lobby of the House. Mr. D. said 
that Gen. Whittingham’s name had been used most unwarrantably; and Mr. W. re- 
plied that his conduct was different from other British officers, whv, rather than serve 
the views of the Spanish Monarch, had chosen to chrow up their commissions. This 
altercation being reported to the Speaker, he requested that they might be called into 
athe House ; and on their resuming their seats, requested an assurance that they would 
take no farther notice out of the House of what hed passed within, that wight. They 
both complied ; Mr. H. Davis saying he gave the required assurance reluctaatly. ' 


Gant. Mac. March, 1$t5. 
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must be unanimous in their verdict, as in 
England, and that the man who was first 
drawn, or first answered to his name, 
should be the foreman or chancellor.— 


Agreed to. 


In the Commons, the same day, a vast 

number of Petitions, signed by nearly 
100,000 persons, were presented, against 
any alteration in the Corn Laws. 
. On Mr. Vansittart moving the second 
reading of the Bill, Mr. Lambton proposed 
an amendment, that it should be read a 
fecond time this day six months. 

Mr. Robinson, in reply to Sir J. Shaw, 
denied that the object of the Bill was to 
raise the price of Cora: on the contrary, 
he would declare most unequivocally, that 
his object ia bringing forward the measure 
was to reduce the price of corn. (A laugh.) 





Mr. Baring asked, why should gentie- 
men persevere in supporting such a mea- 
sure, if it premised no benefit to the 
farmer, and excited such loud and general 
clamour through the country ? 

After some further discussion, the second 
reading was carried by 218 to 56 ; and the 
commitment on Monday next by 215 


to 44 
(To be continued. ) 


| 





ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE, 

TO what fate is this Country of Revolu- 
tions ultimately destined! At the date of 
our last publication, the man would have 
been considered as stark mad who should 
have suggested a probability of what has 
since occurred. BUONAPARTE IS AGAIN 
tug Rucen or France!!! In one’ fort- 
night, at the head of a few followers, has 
he penetrated through 500 miles of France, 
and regained the Throne which it had cost 
all Europe so many years, and so mach 
blood and treasure, to wrest from him. 
There is nothing parallel to it in history, 
scarcely in romarice. No battle has been 

fought, no blood been spilt. A simul- 
taneous expression of the Army in his fa- 
Your produced an universal! torpor; and 
so well had the combinations been made, 
that he advanced with security, and found 
every thing ready to facilitate bis course, 

We shall now endeavour to narrate 
briefly the progress of the Usurper. It 
seems that, during the temporary absence 
from Elba of Col. Campbell, the British 
Commissioner, who had gone to Florence, 
Buonaparte sailed from Porto Ferrajo on 
the 26th of February, at nine p. m. on 
board a brig, which was followed by four 
other vessels, such as pinks and feluccas, 
carrying from 1000 to 1100 men at most, 
consistivg of a small number of French- 
men, the rest Poles, Corsicans, Neapo- 
litans, and natives of the island of Elba. 
These vessels anchored in the roads of the 
Gulpb of Juan, near Cannes, on the ist of 
March; the men were landed. Fifty 
men went the same day to Cannes, where 
they urged the Mayor to go and take 
orders from bim, whom they named the 
General in Chief in the Guiph of Juan; 

-but the Mayor absolutely refused: he 
immediately received orders to provide 
8000 rations that same evening. The 


-with. which he came in contact. 


same day, fifteen men of the expedition 
presented themselves before Antibes, de- 
manding to enter it as deserters from the 
Island of Elba. General Baron Corsin, a 
distinguished soldier, covered with ho- 
nourable wounds, who was in the com- 
mand of that place, received them, and 
disarmed them. A short time afterwards, 
an officer came to summon the place in 
the name of Buonaparte ; be was arrested 
and thrown into prison. At last, a third 
emissary presented himself to the Com- 
mandant, to reclaim the 15 men detained, 
and to invite bim, in the name of Gen. 
Drouet, to repair to the Gulph of Juan, 
with the civil authorities: the only answer 
which this embassy received was being ar- 
rested. On the 2d he put his smal! army 
in march, passing the town of Grasse 
without attempting to enter it. On the 
4th he bivovacqued at Digne; and in the 
course of the two following days proceeded, 
by Sisteron and Gap, across the mountains 
towards Grenoble, a garrison town and 
military depét, which was under the orders 
of Gen. Marchand. It could not be con- 
cealed that he had been received with joy 
by the soldiery. Marchand’s corps at 
Grenoble was the first, of any strength, 
On ap- 
proaching it, he threw opera his bosom, 
and exclaimed, “ Soldiers, you have been 
told I am afraid of death — here is my 
bosom, fire into it if you like!” The ap- 
peal was answered with enthusiastic shouts 
of Vice ?Empereur! and the soldiers join- 
ed his ranks. It is too probable that 
Buonaparte found there a. considerable 
supply: some say 150 pieces of cannons 
and 100,000 muskets. From Gap to Gre- 
noble, and thence to Lyons, he must have 
rather made a journey under an escort, 
than marched ; for he reached the latter 
place with 600 horse on the evening “ 
th, 
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8th. The population of Lyons amounts 
to 110,000 souls; the inhabitunts were 
loyal ; they received Monsieur, the King’s 
brother, the Duke of Orleans, Marshal 
Macdonald, and Gen. St. Cyr, on their 
arrival from Paris, very favourably. They 
voluntarily broke down the bri and 
declared, that were they of can- 
non, ‘they would oppose the Invader, But 
the officers of the garrison, with some ex- 
pressions of respect for the of Mon- 
sieur, told him they wished to serve under 
Buonaparte, and the troops uttered shouts 
of Vive Napoleon! His Royal Highness, 
who had intended to march to the succour 
of Grenoble, abandoned this intention, on 
Jearning the news of its surrender; and 
precipitately left Lyons on the moraing 
of the 8th, followed by Marshal Mac- 
donald and the Prefect of the Department. 
It is believed, that the troops they brought 
with them to act against the invader, re- 
fused to return with them. They took the 
road to Clermont, a city Westward of Lyons 
about 70 miles; and the Duke of Orleans 
Was sent to inform the King of the general 
disaffection of the military. 

Buonaparte advanced from Lyons on 
the 13th towards-Macon and Chalons. 

Marshal Ney joined Buonaparte at Lons 
le Saulnier. His Proclamation, dated 
from that place on the 14th of March, de- 
acribes the Bourbons as unfit to reigv, and 
recommends his troops to join the great 
Na 

On the i6th Buonaparte arrived at Au- 
tun, without meeting with any opposition ; 
end his advanced guard was at Auxerre, 
ealy 40 leagues from Paris. 

The number of Nationa! Guards, volun- 
teers, and other troops, collected at Me- 
lun, to stop the march of Buonaparte, was 
not less than 100,000 men. The best spi- 
vit seemed to prevail amongst them, They 
appeared devoted to the cause of the 
King, and eager to meet and repel his 
antagonist, A powerful artillery sirength- 
ened their positions, Relyiug on their 
numbers, they had left the town, the rocks, 
and the forest of Fontaiubleau, unguarded ; 
preferring the flat plains of Melun, where 
the whole of their army might act at once 
against the ‘comparatively small band of 
the Invader.—Oag the 19th Buonaparte 
reached and occupied Fontainbleau, with- 
out the least i He had at that 
time with him only 15,000 veteran troops; 
but other divisions were either following 
bim, or advancing to support his right 
and left flanks on parallel lines of march. 

Ney, whose corps is stated to have 
amounted to 30,000 men, had previously 
communicated to the Court a declaration 
signed by the whole army under his com- 


much to deceive him; that they wouk 


not fight for Louis the XVIIIth. but that 
they would shed all their blood for Napo- 
leon the Great.” This declaration did 
not entirely extinguish the hopes of the 
Bourbons. They still relied on the good 
disposition and numbers of the troops at 
Melan; and, blinded by the addresses 
seut up from many garrisons and pro- 
vinces at the moment of their de- 
fection, still thought that their cause would 
be espoused by the nation as her own, 
Early on the morning of Monday the 20th, 
preparations were made on both sides for 
the encounter which was expected to take 
place. The Frevch army was drawn up 
en etages on three lines, the intervals aod 
the flanks armed with batteries. The 
centre occupied the Paris road. The 
ground from Fontainbleau to Melun is a 
continual declivity ; so that, on emerging 
from the forest, you have a clear view of 
the country before you; whilst, on the 
other hand, those below can easily descry 
whatever appears ou the eminence. An 
awful silence, broken only at times by 
peals of martial music, intended to con- 
firm the loyalty of the troops by repeat- 
ing the Royal airs of Vive Henri Quatre, 
& La Belle Gabrielle, or by the voice of 
the Commanders and the march of divi- 
sions to their appointed ground, pervaded 
the King’s army. All was anxious expec- 
tation ; the Chiefs, conscious that a mo- 
ment would decide the fate of the Bourbon 
dywasty; and the troops, perhaps secretly 
awed atthe thought of meeting in hosti- 
lity the man whom they had been accus- 
tomed to obey. On the side of Fontain- 
bleau no sound, as of an army rushing to 
battle, was heard. If the enemy was ad- 
vancing, his troops evidently moved in 
silence. Perhaps his heart had failed 
him, and he had retreated during the 
night. Ifso, France was saved, and Eu- 
rope free, At length a light trampling of 
horses became audible. it approached: 
an open carriage, attended by a few hus- 
sars and dragoons, appeared on the skirts 
of the forest. It drove down the hitls with 
the rapidity of lightning: it reached the 
advanced posts—‘ Long live the Empe- 
ror !” burst from the astonished soldiery. 
Phan - 4 Napoleon the Great!” 

from rank to rank; for, bare« 
headed, Bertrand seated at his right and 
Drouet at his left, Napoleon continued his 
course, now waving his hand, now opening 
his arms to the soldiers; whom he called 
“his friends, his companions in arms, whose 
honour, whose glories, whose country he 
now came torestore.” All discipline was 
forgotten, disobeyed, and insulted; the 
Commaaders-in-Chief took to flight ; ‘thou- 
sands rushed on his passage ; acclama- 
tions rent the sky. At that moment his 
own guard descended the hill—the Impe- 
rial March was played—the eagles were 
oneé 
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once more exhibited, and those whose 
deadly weapons were to have aimed at 
each other’s life, embraced as brothers, 
and joined in universal shouts. In the 
midst of these greetings did Napoleon 
pass through the whole of the Royal army, 
pursuing his course to Paris, aud arrived 
at eight o’clock in the evening at the 
Thuilleries. It was not uatil the next 
morning that his arrival was generally 
known. He is said to have left his army 
bebind him at Fontainbieau. 

The King went in great state to the 
Chamber of Deputies on the 16th inst. ; 


and addressed them in the following . 


ch : 

“ GenTLEMEN—In this momentous cri- 
sis, when the public enemy has penetrated 
into a part of the kingdom, and threatens 
the liberty of the remainder, I come in 
the midst of you to draw closer those ties 
which unite us together, and which con- 
stitute the strength of the state; | come, 
in addressing myself to you, to declare to 
all France my sentiments and my wishes, 
I have re-visited my cuuntry, and recon- 
ciled her to all foreign nations; who will, 
without doubt, maintain with the utmost 
fidelity those treaties which had restored 
to us peace. I have laboured for the be- 
nefit of my people. I have received, and 
still continye daily to receive, the most 
striking proofs of their love, Can I, then, 
at sixty years of age, better terminate 
my career than by dying in their defence? 
Therefore, I feel nothing for myself, but 
I fear for France. He who comes to light 
again amongst us the torch of civil war, 
brings with him also the scourge oi foreigu 
war; he comes to reduce our country 
under his iron yoke ; he comes, in short, 
to destroy that constitutional Charter which 
I have given you —that Charter, my 
brightest title in the estimation of poste- 
rity—that Charter which all Frenchmen 
eherish, and which | here swear to main- 
tain. Let us raliy, therefore, around it! 
let it be our sacred standard !—The de- 
scendants of Henry the Fourth will be the 
firstto range themselves under it; they 
wil] be followed by all good Frenchmen, 
In short, Gentlemen, let the concurrence 
of the two Chambers give to authority all 
the force that is necessary ; and this war, 
truly national, will prove by its happy 
termination, what a great nation, united 
in its love to its King and to its laws, can 
effect.” 

The whole assembly, electrified by the 
sublime words of the King, stood up, their 
hands stretched towards the Throne. No- 
thing but these words were heard, ‘* Long 
live the King !—We will die for the King ! 
—The King in life and death!’ repeated 
with a transport which all French hearts 
will participate at this feeble recital of a 


[March, 


scene the most touching and the most hos 
nourable to the mationa! character. , 

One of the latest acts of Louis XVUII., 
previous to his jeaving Paris ior Lisie, was 
the following Address : , 

* Tue Kine To Tus Frence Aamy, 

** Orvicers AND SOLDIERS !—I have an 
swered for your fidelity to ail France; you 
will not falsify the word of your King. 
Reflect that if the enemy shvuld triumph, 
civil war would soon be lighted up among 
you; aod that at the same moment more 
than 300,000 foreigners, whose arms { 
could no jonger check, would pour dowa 
on all sxles of our country. Sv conquer 
or die for u—let this be our war-cry. 
And you, who at this moment follow other 
standards than mine, | see sn you only 
deluded children : abjure, thep, your ere 
ror, and come and throw yourselves into 
the arms of your father; aod | bere en* 
gage my faith, that every thing shail be 
immediately forg tten, Reckon, all of 
you, on the rewards which your fidelity 
and services shal! merit. 3 

“ March 18, 1815. ** Lous.” 

(Printed from the original Manuscript, 
im the King’s hand- writing, ) 

The people of Marseilles, it is said; 
were so dignant at the rebeilious attempt 
to overturn the Throne, that they offered 
two millions of francs to the regiment 
which should take Buonaparte dead or 
alive, 

French Papers to the 23d mst. have ars 
rived. They include a Moniteur of. the 
20th (‘he last which was puoushed under 
the authority of Louis XVill, and jast bey 
fore his departu:e from the capital), and 
the Jourhai de Rouen of the 22d, which 
contains Peris intelligence of the 20th 
In the Moniteur there ix a Proclamation 
issued by the King, ciosmg the sitting of 
the Chamber of Peers and the Chamber 
of Deputies; and declarivug, that they 
would heréatier be employed in a new 
Session, at the place which might provir 
sionally be chosen for the seat of Govern 
ment. The Kiginforms his faithful subs 
jects, the Peers of France, and the Depue 
ties of the Departments, that Divine Pros 
vidence, which bad restored him. te the 
throne of his ancestors, has now permitted 
that throne to be shaken by the defection 
of a part of the armed force which had 
sworn to defend it; that be will, however, 
retire with some brave mea whom intrigue 
and perfidy could not detach from. their 
duty; and, since he cannot defend hit 
capital, will remove from it to some other 
point of the kingdom, where his. subjecis, 
though not more faithful than his. good 
Parisians, may be better situated to de- 


clare for the good cause ; and expresses a | 


hope that his other subjects will soon see 
through their error,-and retura to their 
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duty.++The same paper alse contains ar- 
ticles from Bourdeaux, Nantes, Angers, 
and Caen, giving the strongest assarances 
of the loyaity of their citizens, who were 
armiag in defence of their Sovereign and 
the Constitution. The Duchess D’ Angou- 
léme was at Bourdeaex, and the Duke de 
Bourbon at Angers. His most Christian 
Majesty had arrived at Lisle. Marsbals 
Berthier and Macdonald remaimed with 
him Moensieur, aud Marshal Marmont, 
were marching with a large force towards 
Lisle. 

It appears, by dispatches from Lord 
Fitzroy Somertset, dated at Patis (an Wed- 
nesday the 29d inst. that bis Lordship aid 
his suite, with the Spanish, Swedish, and 
Russian Embassies, were, at the above 
date, detained in Paris, being unable to 
procare passports for post-horses, 

We now proceed to notice the first acts 
of Buonaparte’s Government. He issued at 
Lyons several decrees, bearing date the 
13th of March, the substance of which is 
as follows: 

All the ehanges effected in the Court of 
Cassation, and other Tribunals, are de- 
ciared null and void.—All Emigrants, who 
have entered the French service since the 
4th of April, are removed, and deprived 
of their new honours.—The White Cock- 
ade, the Decoration of the Lily, and the 
Orders of St. Louis, St. Esprit, and St. 
Michael, are abolished.—The Natioual 
Cockade, and the Tri-coloured Standard, 
to be hoisted in all places.—The Linperial 
Guard is re-established in all its functions, 
and isto be recruited by men who have 
been not jess than twelve years in the ser- 
vice.—The Swiss Guard is suppressed, and 
exiled 20 teagues from Paris ~All the 
household troops of the King are sup- 
pressed. Al! property appertaining to the 
House of Bourbon is sequestrated.—All 
the propetty of the Emigrants restored 
since the ist of April, and which may mi- 
litate against the national interest, is se- 
questrated: —The two Chambers of the 
Peers and Deputies are dissolved, and the 
Members are forthwith to return to their 
respective hoares.—The laws of the Le- 
gisiative Assembly are to be evforced. All 
feudal titles are suppressed.— National re- 
wards will be decreed to those who distin- 
guish themselves in war, or in the arts and 
sciences.— Ali the emigrants who have en- 
tered F,ance'siuce the Ist of Jan. 1814, are 
commanded to leave tie Empire.—Sach 
Emigratits as shall be found tifteen days 
after the pubticaton of this Decreé (dated 
the 13th of Merch) will immediately be 
tried, and adjudged by the laws esta- 
blished for’ that purpose, unless they can 
prove ignorance of this decree; m that 
case, they wilt merely be atrested, sent 
out of France, ‘and have their property se- 
questrated.<-All promotions in the Legion 
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of Honotr conferred by Lovis, are ome 
unless made in favour of those whe de- 
serve well of their country —The change 
in the deeotationef the Legion of Honour. 
is null, All its pnivileges are re-esta~ 
blished.—The Electoral Colleges are 20 
mneet in May, to new-model tbe Constita- 
tion, to the Wwterests and the 
will of ‘the mation; and to assist m the 
Coronation of the Empress and the King 
of Rome. > 

In the list of his mew Ministéra, ere, 
Gaudin, Maret, Fouche, Davoust, and 
Savary, hames which, for the ewocities 
which they bave committed, can never be 
forgiven. 

An Imperial Decree, dated Thuilleries, 
March 2i, declares that the mobiliany 
National Guard shall not be put into acti~ 
vity ; and that the corps of Velunteess 
shail be disbanded. Anether, of the 20th, 
nomnnates General Carnot a Count of the 
Empire, Kc. for his defence of Antwerp. 

Cauliacourt had been dispatched to 
Germany, to invite the Archduchess Marie 
Louisa to Paris. 

Buonaparte, on his return to France, 
issued Addresses to the French People, and 
te the Army, dated on the day of his jand- 
img. We subjoin the latter at length: for 
the former, we have not room ; but it is, 
like all bis other public declarations, @ 
tissue of vanity, falechood, and affected 


sensibility. 
Gulph of Juan, March 1. 
Napoleon, by the Grace of Ged and the 
Constitution of the Empire, Emperor of 
the French, &c, &c. &c. 
To rwe Army. 

Soldiers !—We are not conquered: two 
men risen from eur ranks { Aegereau and 
Marmont], betrayed our laurels, theircoun- 
try, their Prioce, their benefactor. Those 
whom daring the twenty-five years we have 
seen traversing all Europe to raise up ene# 
mies against us; who have passed their hives 
in fighting against us in the rauks of foreiga 
armies, cursing our fine France, shall they 
pretend to command and controu! oar 
eagles, on which they have not dared ever 
to look? Shall we endure that they shooldt 
inherit the fraits of our glorious labours— 
that they should clothe themselves with 
our honours and our goodr+that. they 
should calumniate our glory? df their 
reign should continae, all would be lost, 
even the memory of those iavmortel days, 
With what fury dothey pervert their very 
nature! They seek to poison what the 
world admires; and if there still remain 
any defenders of our glory, it is among 
those very Enemies whom we heve fought 
on the field of battle. Soldiers! in wy 
exile, | heard your voice: I have arrived 
through all obstacies and all perils: your 
General,realled to taethrone by the ree 
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ef the people, and educated under your 
banners, is restored to you: come aud 
join bim. Tear down those colours which 
the nation has proscribed, and which for 
25 years served asa is rallying signal to al 
the Enemies of France: mount the cock. 

ade tricolourt you bore it in the days of 
our greatuess. We must forget that we 
have been masters of nations: but we 


_moust not suffer any to intermeddie io our 


affairs. Who shall presume to be master 
over us? Who would have the power ? 
Recover those eagles which you had at 
Ulm, at Austeriitz, at Jena, at Eyiau, at 
Friedland, at Tudela, at Eckmuhl, at 
Essling, at Wagram, at Smolensko, at 
Moscow, at Lutzen, at Vuiken, at Mont- 
mirail. Do you think that the handful of 
Frenchmen, who are now so arrogant, will 
endure to look on them? They shall! re- 
turn whence they came, and there if they 
please they shall reign as they pretend to 
have reigned during 19 years. Your pous- 
sessions, your rank, your glory, the pos- 
sessions, the rank, the glory of your chil. 
dren, have no greater enemies than those 
Princes whom foreigners have imposed 
upon us; they are the enemies of our 
glory, because the recital of so many he- 
roic actions, which have glorified the peo- 
ple of France fighting against them, to 
withdraw themselves from their yoke, is 
their condemnation. The veterans of the 
armies of the Sambre and the Meuse, of 
the Rhine, of Italy, of Ezypt, of the West, 
of the grand army, are all humiliated - 
their honourable wounds are disgraced ; 
their successes were crimes: those heroes 
were rebels, if, as the enemies of the 
people pretend, the legitimate sovereigns 
were in the midst of the foreign armies. 
Honours, rewards, affection, are given to 
those who have served against the country 
and us. Soldiers! come and range your- 
selves under the standards of your Chief; 
his existence is only composed of yours ; 
his rights are only those of the people and 
yours: his interest, his hovour, his glory, 
are no other than your interest, your ho- 
nour, and your glory. Victory shall 
march at the charge-step: the eagle, with 
the national colours, shall fly from steeple 
to steeple, even to the towers of Notre- 
Dame. Then you will be able to shew 
your scars with honour ; then you will be 
able to glory in what you have done ; -you 
will be the deliverers of the country. In 
your old age, surrounded. and esteemed 
by your fellow-citizens, they will hear you 
with respect while you recount your high 
deeds; you will be able to say with pride: 
—‘ And I, too, was part of that grand 
army, which entered twice the walls of 
Vienna, those-of Rome, of Berlin, of 


.Madrid, of Moscow; and which deliveied 


Paris from the foul blot that treason, and 
the presence of the Enemy, imprinted on 
ik.’ Honoured be those brave seldiers, the 
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glory of the country ; and eternal shame 
to those guilty Frenchmen, iv whatever 
rank fortune caused them to be born, who 
fought for 25 years with the foreigner, to 
tear the bosom of the country. 

By the Emperor, (Signed) Narorzon. 
The Grand Marshal performing the func- 

tions of Major-General of the Grand 

Army, Bertranp, 

The vast importance of the intelligence 
from France this month reduces almost 
to insignificance that from all other Na- 
tions. Our remaining notices, therefore, 
will occupy but little space. 

HE NETHERLANDS, 

His Royal Highness the Prince Sove- 
reign was on the 17th ‘inst. solemnly pro- 
claimed King of the Netherlands, at the 
Hague, with great powp, and amidst the 
unbounded acclamatious of the people. 
In the evening the whole town was splen- 
didly illuminated. His Majesty’s title is, 
* William by the-Grace of God, Kivg of 
the Netherlands, Prince of Orange Nas- 
sau, and Duke of Luxemburg.” His 
eldest son is to be called “ Prince of 
Orange.” 

A letter from Brussels, March 19, says, 
the Prussian army under General Kleist 
is in full march from the- Banks of the 
Rhine, to the French Frontiers. Lord 
Wellington is coming to take the com- 
mand of the army which is to be united 
for the protection of Belgium. The highest 
indignation was excited at Vienna by the 
news, that the man who was so long the 
tyrant of Europe seeks again to tear it 
in pieces, Three thousand Hanoverian 
troops have jast arrived here, marching 
to the frontiers of France.” 

Another letter, dated March 20, says, 
“ All is in arms, from the frontiers of 
Switzerland to the North Sea. Numerous 
armies are advancing to enter France, if 
the traitors, who desire only the misery 
of their country, should unhappily have 
any success, Bavarian and Wir- 
temburg troops are in motion on the Up- 
per Rhine, The Prussians are going to 
form a camp at Arion; a camp will be 
formed before Mons, and one before Tour- 
nay. A regiment of Prussian black hus- 
sars is said to be lent to our Sovereign, 
and to be expected this week. Numer- 
ous English troops will be soon here, and 
a very large Dutch force is in motion. 
Never did the annals of Europe present 
such remarkable events: and all. nations 
loudly invoke vengeance on the heads of 
the monsters who breathe but in the midst 
of blood, carnage, and destraction.” 

GERMANY. 

We are informed by the Continental 
Papers, that the Congress has at length 
settled the fate of Saxony. Prussia ob- 
tains a portion only of that country ; the 
population of which is estimated in some 
accounts at 700,000, and in others 900,000; 

the 
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the whole of Saxony comprises about two 
millions. The part that remains to the 
King of Saxony, amounting to about 
two-thirds of the whole population, excels 
in arts and manufactures, and comprises 
Dresden and Leipsic, the two principal 
cities, The part ceded to Prussia, which 
is the Eastern side, is the richer of the 
two in natural productions. In addition 
to this accession of territory, Prussia re- 
ceives farther indemnities on the left bank 
of the Rhine, and also Thorn, and Kalisch 
in Poland, 

A letter from Vienna states, that Sir 
Sidney Smith has received from the Em- 
peror of Russia and other Sovereigns pro- 
mises of unlimited support in the plan 
for checking the depredations of the Bar- 
bary States, and giving freedom to the 
navigation of the Baltic. 

Important DectaRaTION OF THE ALLIED 
Powers 1n ConcRESS, RELATIVE TO THE 
ENTRANCE OF BUONAPARTE INTO France. 
Brussels, March 22. etter to His Ex- 

eellency Count de Thiennes, Minister of 

Justice. 

“* My Lord—I have just received the 
news that Napoleon Buonaparte has eutered 
Paris, which city the King has left to re- 
pair to Lisle. Though this news is not 
yet official, [ have every reason to be- 
lieve it true. It is a misfortune for France, 
but it must not-excite any consternation 
among us; on the contrary, let us re- 
double our activity and zeal to take mea- 
sures at this moment. I engage to neg- 
Ject nothing to secure our couutry from a 
foreign invasion ; but | depend also upon 
the assistance and co-operation of my fel- 
low-countrymen, in case the danger should 
approach. Yon will see by the inclosed 
Declaration of the High Allied Powers, 
which I have this moment received from 
Vienna, that they are all agreed in sup- 
porting the cause of Louis XVIII. Please 
to take the necessary measures for giving 
publicity to this news.—Wholly yours, 

. **Wirtiam, Paince or Ornance.” 

DECLARATION, 

* The Powers who have signed the 

Treaty of Paris, assembled at the Con- 

at Vienna, being informed of the 
escape of Napoleon Buonaparte, and of 
his entrance into France with an armed 
force, owe it to their own dignity and the 
interest of social order, to make a solemn 
declaration of the sentiments which this 
event has excited in them. By thus 
breaking the convention which had estab- 
lished him in the island of Elba, Buona- 
parte destroys the only legal title on 
which his existence depended—by appear- 
ing again in France with projects of con- 
fusion and disorder, he has déprived bim- 
self of the protection of the law, and has 
manifested to the universe, that there can 
bé neither peace nor trvce with him.— 

The Powers consequently declare, that 

Napoleon Buonaparte bas placed himself 
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without the pale of civil and social rela- 
tions; and that, as an enemy and disturber 
of the tranquillity of the world, he has ren- 
dered himself liable to public vengeance. 
—They declare at the same time, that 
firmly resolved to maivtain entire the 
Treaty of Paris of 30th May, 1814, and 
the dispositions sanctioned by that Treaty, 
and those which they have resolved on, 
or shall hereafter resolve on, to complete 
and to consolidate it, they will employ 
all their means, and will unite all their 
efforts; that the general peace, the object 
of the wishes of Europe, and the constant 
purpose of their Jabours, may pot agaia 


be troubled; and to yee against 
every attempt which shall threaten to re- 


plunge the world into the disorders and 
miseries of ‘revolutions. And although 
entirely persuaded that all France, rally- 
ing round its legitimate Sovereign, will 
immediately anvihilate this last attempt 
of a criminal and impoteut delirium ; all 
the Sovereigns of Europe animated by the 
same sentiments, apd guided by the same 
Principles, declare that if, contrary to all 
calculations, there should result from this 
event any real danger, they will be ready 
to give to the King of France, and to the 
French nation, or to any other Govera- 
ment that shall be attacked, as soon as 
they shall be called upon, all the assist. 
ance requisite to restore public tranquil- 
lity, and to make a common cause against 
all those who should undertake to com- 
promise it.—The present Declaration in- 
serted in the Register of the Congress as- 
sembled at Vienna, on the 13th March, 
1815, shall be made public. Done and 
attested by the Pienipotentiaries of the 
High Powers who signed the Treaty of 
Paris; Vienna, 13th March 1815. 

Here follow the signatures, in the al- 
phabetical order of the Courts :—Auséria, 
Prince Metternich, Baron Wissenberg.— 
France, Prince Talleyrand, the Duke of 
Dalberg, Latour du Pin, Count Alexis and 
Noailles, — Great Britain, Wellington, 
Clancarty, Cathcart, Stewart.—Portugal. 
Count Pamella Saldonka Lobs.—Prussia. 
Prince Hardenberg, Baron Humboldt,— 
Russia, Count Rasumowsky, Count Staee- 
kelberg, Count Nesselrode. — Spain, P. 
Gomez Labrador.—Sweden, Lafmenhe!m, 

AMERICA. | 

Dispatches from Major-General Lam- 
bert bave related the total defeat of the 
British Army before New Orleans, The 
British loss upon this occasion amounts to 
2,450 killed, wounded, and missing, in- 
cluding Gens. Pakenham and Gibbs, the first 
and second in command, killed; and Gen. 
Keane, the third in command, wounded, 
The Navy had no share in the action. 

The Treaty of Peace, concluded at 
Ghent, between his Majesty and the 
United States of America, on the 24th of 
December last, was ratified at Washing- 


ton, Feb. 17, at 11 P. M, 
; DOMESTIC 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

“ Windsor Castle, March 4..—The King 
continues in good health ; and any devia- 
tion from a state of perfect composure, 
which had been observed in his Majesty 
during the month of January, has eatirely 
subsided for more than a fortnight past.” 

Lord Cochrane made his escape from 
the King’s Bench prison, on Mouday 
March 6. A reward of 500 guineas was 
offered in vain for his apprehension; but 
on the 21st he appeared in the House of 
Commons before the House sat; and the 
Marshal of the King’s Bench retook him 
into custedy. Further particulars of this 
extraordinary occurrence will appear in 
our detail of Parliamentary Proceedings. 

It is our painful duty to record a series 
of outrages occasioned by popular irrita- 
tion against the Corn Bill. On Monday 
afternoon (March 6,) various persons as- 
sembled near tlie House of Commons, uot 
numerous at first, all inveighing against 
the Corn Bill and the members who sup- 
ported it. An order to clear the passages 
of the House was executed with difficulty. 
Several of the mob acquainted with the 
persons of the Members, pointed them out; 
aud hooting or applause followed, as the 
Member was known to be friendly or ad- 
verse to the Bill. At length many car- 
riages were stopped, and the Members 
were forced to walk fhrough the crowd. 
The Civil. power beivg now deemed insuf- 
ficient ; the Magistrate, having applied to 
the Speaker, received an order to call in 
the Miliary. The horse-guards suppress- 
ed the tumult ; bat the populace repaired 
to. other parts of the town, They broke 
the windows of Lord Eldon in Bedford- 
square, Mr. Robinson (the Mover of the 
Corn-regulations) in Burlington-street, 
Lord Daruley’s in Berkeley-square, Mr. 
Yorke’s in Braton-street : the doors of the 
two former were forced, and part of the 
furniture destroyed; in Mr. Robinson’s, 
particularly, besides destroying the furni- 
ture, some valuable pictures were cut to 
pieces, They afterwards attacked Lord 
Eilenborough’s, who came forward, and 
remonstiated with them ; and after cheer- 
ing the noble Lord, they departed. The 
windows of a house near Russel!-street be- 
longing to Meux’s brewhouse, and of Mr. 
W. Pole’s in Saville-row, were also broken. 
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On Tuesday, Lord Castlereagh’s honse 
in St. James’s-square, was atiacked, and 
the house of Mir. Robinson a second time ; 
but the populace were dispersed by the 
cavalry. Fire-arms were discharged from 
the gece oy of Mr. Robinson’s, 
which proved fatal to two innocent per 
sons, Mr. Edward Vize*, a midshipman 
and a Mrs. Watson. The houses 
Lord Bathurst, Gen, Floyd, and Mr. Tur- 
ner in Mansfield-street, Rt.-hon. Charles 
Yorke in Bruton-street, Lord King, Sir W. 
Rowley, and others in Wimpole-street, and 
Lord Harewood facing Hanover-square, 
Mrs. Simpson’s, Harley-street, and Mr, 
Meux’s in Liquorpond-street, were da- 
maged.— On Wednesday, after a slight at- 
tack on Lord Castlereagh’s, the mob pro- 
ceeded to Mr. Ponsonby’s in Curzon-street, 
and demolished the windows, &c. Shots 
were fired through the door, while the 
mob were endeavouring to force it, Mr. 
Quintin Dick’s, next door; the Earl of 
Derby’s, and Mr. Mopris’s, (an East India- 
Director) were also injured. At Sir J. 
Banks’s in Soho-square, they forced the 
doors, and scattered boxes of papers in the 
street. The houses of Mr. Tomkins ia 
Searle-street, of Mr. Serjeant Best, and of 
Mr. Peacock, in Lincotn’s Inn Fields, were 
also damaged. — On Thursday, a disturb- 
ance took place in Holles-street, before the 
house of Mr. Davies Giddy ; and shots were 
fired, but without other mischief than 
pomp, © boy, A Proclamation was is- 
sued on Thursday, offering 100/. upon the 
conviction of any person taking an active 
part in the outrages. Qn Friday night, 
the few persons lvitering about, appeared 
attracted together merely from curiosity g 
and we are happy to state that no further 
disturbances have since occurred. 

The Corn Bill has passed both Houses 
of Parliament; and received the Roya) 
Assent. Among the several Petitions to 
Parliament, that of the City of London to 
the House of Commons, presented an ex- 
traordinary number of signatures, 40,571 
having signed within ten hours. The sig- 
natures of that addressed to the Lords 
were estimated at upwards of 80,000,— 
The Court of Common Council came to 
resolution to petition the Prince Regent te 
withhold his assent; and the petition was 
presented by the Lord Mayor ia state, 





* The Caroner’s Inquest who sat on the bady of this unfortunate youth have found a 
verdict of “ Wilful Murder against some person or persons, firing shot from and out of 
fire-arms, from Mr. Robinson’s front parlour windows ;” and their verdict was accome 

anied by the following observations: * Ist. It is the opinionof the Jury, that the Mi. 
itary acted improperly, on entering the house of Mr. Robinson, without proper authority 


$0 to do,—dly. 


It is the opiuion of the Jury, that, from the evidence adduced, there 


was no necessity for firing with shot at the time Edward Vize met his death.—3dly. Jt 
is their opinion also, that the firing was unconstitutional, in net being ordered by the 


Civil Authorities.” 


The Jury on Jane Watson have returned a verdict of Wilful Murder against Mr, - 


Robiosen’s butler, and three soldiers. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Covent-Garoen THEATRE. 

Feb.1. Brother and Sister; a new Mu- 
sical Piece, in two acts. The'scene is laid 
ia Spain. 

Davey-Lane THEATRE. 

Feb. 25. Poor Relations ; a Farce, with 
Musick by Mr. Horne. 

March 11. Past Ten o’ Clock; a Farce. 


Civit Promotions. 

Rev. James Ingram, B. D. late Saxon 
Professor, elected Keeper of the Archives 
of Oxford University, vice the Very Rev. 
the Provost of Worcester College, resigned. 

Rev. George Leigh Cooke, B. D. and 
Rev. William Corne, B. D. Public Exa- 
miners in Oxford University ; to succeed 
next Michaelmas. 


EccuesiasTicaL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Richard George, LL.B. Stoke Prior 
V. co. Gloucester, viee Clarke, resigned. 

Rev. W. A. Wanney, Bracewell V. in 
Craven. 

Rev. William Thompson, B..A. (master 
of the grammar-school at Alford), Bil- 
lesby V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. G. Wilkins, M. A. Lowdbam V. 
Notts. 

Rev. Wan. Pochin, Cornard R, Suffolk. . 

Rev. J. Simpson, Baldock R. Herts. 

Rev. C. Henry Pulsford, to a Prebend in 
Wells Cat ‘ 

Rev. S. F, Statham, Powerstock V. Dor- 
set, vice Vyvyan, deceased. 

Rev. Mileson Geary Edgar, M. A. (per~ 
petual curate of St. Nicholas parish, Ips- 
wich,) Triunley St. Mary R. Suffolk. 

Rev. John Lucy, jun. B. A. Hampton 
Lucy R. Warwickshire. 

Rev. James Blenkarne, M. A. (vicar of 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, and bead-master 
of the Grammar-scbool of St.Olave, South- 
wark), Chaplain of Gay’s Hospital. 

Rev. T. Apperley, Ocle Pichard V. 
Herefordshire. 

Rev. Edward Dales, A. M. (late lecturer 
of St. Philip's parish, Birmingham), Smith- 
wick Chapel, co. Stafford. 

Rev. Thomas Carr, M. A. (chaplain to 
Lord Cathcart’s embassy to St. Peiers- 
burgh), Burnby R. Yorkshire, vice Pon- 
sonby, deceased. 

Rev. T. Moss, St. John’s Church Lee- 
tureship, Liverpool. 

Rev. Thomas Collins; B. D. Horsington 
R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. Edward Barlee, B. A. Worling- 
worth cum Southolt R. Saffolk,~vice his 
father, Rev. Charles Barlee, resigned, 

Rev. Matthew Rolleston, M. A. a Select 
Preacher at Oxford, vice Tayler, resigned, 

Rev, J. Fox, Barton Mills R. Suffolk. 

Gant. Mac. March, 1815. 
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Rev, B. Lewis, M. A. Lanfibangel Pen- 
bedw R. Pembrokeshire, 

Rev. W. Compton, M. A. St. Olave R, 
Exeter. 

Rev. R. Bartholomew, M, A. (many 
years head master of the Grammar-school), 
St. Mary Arches R. Exeter. 

Rev. Ebenezer Morris (curate of Lian- 
dilo Talybont, Glamorganshire, and offi- 
ciating minister of Llanedi, Carmarthen- 
shire,) Lianon Perpetual Coracy, in the 
latter county. 

Rev. Matthew Lunn, St. Peter’s V. Wor- 
cester, with Whittington Chapel annexed. 

Rev. Thomas Price, St. Clement R. 
Worcester. 

Rev. Mr. Roberts (master of Upping- 
ham school), Barholm R. vice Orme, dec. 

Rev. T. Blackhall, B. D. Tardebig R. 
Worcestershire, vice Winsor, resigned. 

Rev. David Williams (second master 
Winchester College) to a Prebend of the 
Collegiate Church of Brecon, 

Rev. Mr. Charlesworth, (curate of Har- 
pisburgh, Norfolk,) Fiowten R. Suffolk. 

Dispensations. 

Rev. John Foster, M. A. Sarret V. Herts, 
with West Thurrock, Essex. 

Rev. Wm. Pitman Jones, M. A. Seale 
Perpetua! Curacy, Surrey, and also Bent- 
ley Perpetual Curacy, Hants. 


BIRTHS. 


Feb. 22. At Wanstead, the wife of 
T. A. Curtis, esq. a dau.—23, At Dawlish, 
Devon, Lady F. Ley, a son.—26, At Nun- 
Appleton, Yorkshire, the lady of Sir Wm. 
Milner, bart. a dau.— 28, At Erskine, 
Lady Blantyre, a daughter. 

Lately, At Chirton, Northumberland, the 
wife of J, Collingwood, esy. brother of the 
late Lord Collingwood, a son and heir. 
—The wife of Dr. Barclay, Bristol, a 
son. — At Bath, the wife of the Hon. 
and Rev. Mr, St. Leger, a son.— At 
Winchester-house, Chelsea, the wife of 
Hon. and Rev. Archdeacon De Grey, a 
son.—At Cambridge, the wife of Rev. Dr. 
Clarke, a son.—At Tatton-park, Cheshire, 
the wife of Wilbraham Egerton, esq. a 
son.—At Bramham Biggen, Yorkshire, the 
wife of Hon. Edward Stourton, a son.— 
At Little Benton, Northumberland, the 
wife of T. H. Bigge, esq. a son and heir.— 
At Mount Stewart (the seat of her father, 
the Earl of Londonderry), Lady Selina 
Ker, a dau. — At Dunkerrin Glebe, the 
wife of Rev. Wm. Digby, D. D. Dean of 
Clonfert, a dau.—At Castle Talbot, Wex- 
ford, the wife of Matthew Talbot, esq. a 
son and beir. 

March 2. At Malshanger-bouse, the wife 
of John Hamilton, esq. a son. — 3, At 
Worcester, the wife of Samuel Wall, esq. 
lieut,-col. Worcestet local militia, a dau. 

MARRIAGES. 
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MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 1. Richard Burdon, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, esq. to Eliza, only daughter of the 
late Sir James Sanderson, bart. 

8. At Edinburgh, Hon. Donald Ogilvy, 
of Balbegno (second son of the Earl of 
Airly), to Miss Morley, fourth daughter 
of the late James Morley, esq. of the 
East-India Company’s service. 

11. Edward Goulburn, esq. of the Mid- 
dle Temple, to Harriet, youngest dau. of 
Philip De Visme, of Notting-hill-house, 
Middlesex, esq. 

14, At Bath, Edw. Dolman Scott, esq. 
{eldest son of Sir Joseph Scott, bart.) to 
Catherine Juliana, eldest daughter of Sir 
Hugh Rateman, bart. 

15. Wm. Ancrum, esq. second son of 
the late John Strother Ancrum, esq. of 
Canonbury Grove, Middlesex, to Miss 
Sarah FisherJoyce,of Freshford, near Bath. 

18. Rev. John Mansfield, rector of 
Rowner, Hants, to Winifred, eldest dau. 
of the late R.P. Blachford, esq. of Osborne, 
Isle of Wight. 

Lewis Sassio Bernard, esq. of Bloken- 
ham, to Sarah, youngest dau. of Robert 
Welsham, esq. of Dennington Hall, Suffolk. 

91. Mr. Jobn Sills, of Hinckley, to Mary, 
second daughter of Thomas Critchley, esq. 
of Whitefield House, Macclesfield. 

22, By spevial licence, Hon. Sir Edw. 
Paget, K. B. M.G. brother to the Earl of 
Uxbridge, to Lady Harriet Legge, sister 
to the Earl! of Dartmouth. 

23. At Clifton, Edward Wm. Morse, of 
Pitshanger, Middlesex, esq. to Augusta- 
Georgiana, third daughter of the late 
Francis Adams, esq. of Siockwood-house, 
Somerset. 

24. J. E. Mansford, esq. of Frome, to 
Mary Anne, third daughter of Mrs. Price, 
ef Islington. 

28. Thos. Thornhill, esq. of Berkeley- 
square, to Sarah Wood, relict of S. T. 
Wood, esq. 

Edward Hawke Locker, esq. of Davies- 
street, Berkeiey- square, to Ellen, daughter 
of the late Rev. Jonathan Boucher, vicar 
ef Epsom. 

At Armagh, T. Knox, esq. M. P, for the 
county of Tyrone, to Miss Stuart, daugh- 
ter of the Lord Primate of Ireland. 

Feb. ... Hon. Martin Bladen Hawke, to 
Miss Nesbitt, a Scottish heiress. 

Lately. Hon. Col. Cocks, eidest son of 
Lord Somers, to Lady Eiizabeth-Margaret 
Yorke, third daughter of the Earl of 
Hardwicke. 

Capt. Dundas, 15th Hussars, only son 
of the late Gen. Dundas, to Charlotie- 
Anna, only daughter of Juseph Bou!ibee, 
esq. of Springfield-house, Warwickshire. 

Rev. J. S. Mathews, rector of Hitcham, 
Suffo k, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
fate D. Webster, esq. of Deene Park, 
Northamptonshire, 


Capt. Pipon,7th or Queen’s own hussars, 
to Ann S. only daughter of the late Rear- 
adm. Ommaaney. 

R. Robinson, esq, of Bradley Hall, 
Cheshire, to Sarah, second daughter of 
Mr. Enoch Yardley, of Flashbrook. 

At Southampton, Col. Maxwell, to Miss 
Eliza Robins, of that place. 

At Ealing, T. D. Shute, esq. of Burton- 
house, Hants, to Charlotte, eldest daughter 
of Major-gen. W. Cameron. 

At Lallington, Mr. Geo. Fry, eldest son 
of Robt. Fry, esq. banker, of Batch-house, 
to Eleanor, third daughter of Mr, Samuel 
Strong, of Court-house. 

At Usk, F. Wollett, esq. to Elizabeth, 
daughter and sole beiress of E, Prosser, 
esq. of Usk, the only surviving branch of 
the Protector Cromwell. 

Caroline, third daughter of Charles 
Morgan, esq. of Monksfield, to P. 
Persse, esq. of Spring-Garden, both co. 
Galway. 

In the Isle of Man, Carter, esq. 
to Miss Crigan, daughter of the late Bishop 
of Sodor and Man. 

Joho P. Vereker, esq. eldest son of 
Right Hon. Col. Vereker, M. P. to Maria 
O’Giady, eldest daughter of the Lord Chief 
Baron. 

At Port Mahon, Edward Laws, esq. 
naval store keeper, to Donna Catalina 
Motta, eldest daughter of Don PedroMottay 
late English Consul at that place. 

March 1. Thomas Coutts, esq. to Miss 
Harriet Mellon, of Holly Lodge, Highgate. 

2. Hugh Gray, esq. of Mincing-lane, te 
Miss Sophia Gray, of Islington. 

Capt. G. Ridout, Ist light dragoons, to 
Lanisa, youngest daughter of Rev. Dr. G, 
Heath, canon of Windsor, &c, 

6. Lord Saltoun, to Catherine, daughter 
of the late Lord Thurlow. 

At Catherington, Hants, F, Todd, esq: 
late of the-1st foot guards, to Miss Coles, 
of Ditcham Grove, Hampshire. 

7. Albany Savile, esq. M. P. of Sweet. 
lands, co. Devon, to Eleanora-Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of Sir Bouchier Wrey, 
of Tavistock -house inthe same county,bart, 

Thomas Miles, gent. of Leicester, to 
Miss E. Dutton, of Crewe Green, Cheshire. 

9. Richard Henry Cresswell, LL. D. of 

the College of Advocates, Doctors’ Com- 
mons, to Henrietta, feurth daughter of 
the Rev. Mark Noble, F. A. S. rector of 
Larming, Kent. 
_ At West-Malling, Robert Page, esq. 
(segond son of Sir Thomas Hyde Page,) 
to Eliza, youngest daughter of the late 
William Bowles, esq. of Fitzharris-house, 
near Abingdon, 

14. Rev. T. Barne, chaplain in ordinary 
to his Majesty, to Hon, Sarah St. Joho. 

15. Lieut.-gen, Elwes, of Stoke Coilege, 
Suffolk, to Sarah, eldest daughter of Rev. 
W. Sadler, vicar of Clare, 
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MEMOIR or JOHN PETER ROBEBDEAU, Ese. 


ON January 7 died, at Chelsea, John 
Peter Roberdeau, esq. a gentleman whose 
pen has been successfully devoted, both 
avowediy and anonymously, to various 
branches of the belles lettres. He was the 
representative of an honourable French 
Protestant family of opulence, which came 
to England in 1685, on account of the 
persecution authorized by Louis XIV, 
His father was a considerable silk manu- 
facturer in Spital-fields, where his sou was 
born in 1754, having four sisters, the 
youngest of whom was married, in 1775, 
to the late Alderman Le Mesurier. He 
received a liberal education, and disco- 
vered.a dawn of literary talents at an early 
age; but was trained to commercial pur- 
suits, which he not unsuccessfully followed, 
with unsullied reputation «nd integrity, 
till 1796, when an inberited and increasing 
arthritic debility induced him to resort to 
an early retirement, though with a family 
of seven children then living, by bis mar- 
riage with a daughter of the jate Rev. 
James Townley, many years high master 
of Merchant Taylois’ School. From 1796 
he filled for three years the office of Re- 
sident Commissary of Army Stores in Sur- 
rey and Sussex, on the projet of a home 
staff, arranged by Sir Charles Grey, but 
abandoned at the close of 1799. Mr. R. 
had the satisfaction of seeing his three 
suns forwarded in life by the affectionate 
kindness of his brother-in-law, Alderman 
Le Mesurier, “hose liberal patronage, as 
Kast-India Director, procured Bengal 
writerships for the two eldest, and for the 
youngest a commission in the Bengal ca- 
valry, upon his renouncing the hazardous, 
blank-abounding lottery of a naval! life, 
for the luxuries of an Upper Oriental mi- 
litary career, with its attendant certainty 
of handsome retirement-provisiou, after a 
stipulated service. ‘The elder son, Henry, 
lived to attract considerable notice in In- 
dia, both for official abilities and literary 
talent, but died in 1808, at the age of 25; 
whieh loss, added to that of two elider 
daughters, in the bloom of maturity, within 
a little month of each other, followed by 
that of their mother within the year, con- 
firmed Mr. R. in that sequestered turn of 
mind and habitudes, which remained a 
source of regret to all who had pariaken 
of the pleasure of his former more diffused 
colioquial intercourse. Besides being an 
unremittingly active, though often incog- 
nilc, contributor, in verse and prose, to 
the respectable Miscellanies of the day 
(and particularly to our own), he was the 
instigator and leading support of a weekly 
sheet of much originality, published at 
Chichester. He was also, in 1805, the 
father and founder of a considerable Li- 
brary Society in proprietory shares, at 


Portsmouth, and which is now in a rapid 
progress, as honourable to its supporters 
as attractive to its vicinity. He has pro- 
duced six dramatic pieces, one at Drury- 
lane theatre, the others at those of Chi- 
chester, Southampton, Portsmouth, and 
Lewes. One of his dramas, “ Thermo- 
pylz, or Repu'sed Invasion,” was an en- 
largement from Glover's classic poem of 
Leonidas, and has twice had the good will 
of Mr. Kemble for its acceptance as a 
Drame Ornée wpoa the London stage. It 
has beeu several times represented at Mr. 
Barney’s Naval Academy at Gosport with 
much splendour; and the giving it to 
publication forms a great desideratum for 
scholastic declamatory exercise, from its 
being more unexceptionably adapted for 
youthful study than any one English 
drama extant, Addison’s patriotic dialogue 
of Cato being adumbrated by a love-plot. 
He published, in 1802, a volume of *“« Fa- 
gitive Verse and Prese,’’ dedicated to his 
old school-fellow Earl Moira. Its con- 
tents evinced much versatility of talent. 
from the depths of pathos to the height of 
broad humour and sparkling wit: it was 
flatiering!y noticed by public criticism, 
In 1804, he was nearly the sole author 
(though a trio was assumed in the title- 
page as a ruse de guerre) of a poignant, 
but truly independent satirical poem, with 
extensive notes, called ** Pure Old Eng- 
land,” but which suffered uomerited mar- 
tyrdom from private pique against a dis- 
covered coadjutor, although his contri- 
bution was less than three pages! Prom 
another Reviewer jit received the best 
(though unmeant) compliment, by his 
noting, “that the political tenets of the 
author were undefinable, as all parties 
were equally held to ridicule!” We be- 
lieve Mr. R.’s declared final poetic effu- 
sions are a mono'lizing tribute to the me- 
mory of the heroic but ill-treated com- 
mander Sir John Moore, spoken on the 
Bath stage, where be then resided, auc 
where he was also a contributor to a pr- 
riodical local satiric sheet called “le 
Papillon,” professing hostility to the tur- 
pitude of that volcano of vice and folly— 
Bath! ‘The other fina/é alluded to is, 
** stanzas of Sorrow,” upon the loss of his 
hopeful eldest Son, which, if circulated be- 
yond the restriction uf private distribution, 
would claim rank with the heart-appealing 
laments of a Lyttelton and a Cuthbert 
Shaw, though of a more elevated tone, and 
adorned by the sublimest Asiatic mytho- 
logy. The titles of Mr. R.’s dramas are, 
The Point of Hcewour (from Dr, Keorick’s 
Duellist), 1792; St. Andrew’s Festival, or 
the Game of Golf, 1785; The Alarimist, 
or Cheerful Opmions, 1501 ; The Maniac 
Maid, 1804; Thermopyiz, or Repulsed 

luvasion, 
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Invasion ; Cornelia, or a Roman Matron’s 
Jewels, 1806. All these pieces will be 
found honourably recorded in the new, edi- 
tion of the Biographia Dramatica, 1812. 
The last literary labour in which Mr. 
Roberdeau was engaged, was in preparing 


for the press “‘ Notes on British India,” 
from epistolary documents, forwarded with 
a view to publication by his deceased Sou, 
and interspersed with his poetic jeuz- 
d’esprit, many of which attained consi- 
derable celebrity in India. —~ 





CHARACTER ov tue trate CHARLES ARMSTRONG, Ese. 


On the 2ist January, died, at his house, 
Great Ealing, Middlesex, in his 65th year, 
Charles Armstrong, esq. surgeon, &c. of 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. The 
deep regret expressed by all ranks of peo- 
ple at the decease of this most excellent 
man, is the surest proof of the wonderful 
purity of his life, aud the admiration which 
@ possession of all that is great am! good 
will ever excite in a world where such ex- 
traordinary perfection is so rarely met 
with, It is not possible to find any ex- 
pressions that can convey a just idea of 
the many virtues and attainments that 
were centered in this amiable and accom- 
plished being. To those who were ac- 
quainted with him, it is unnecessary to 
point out his several excellencies, as they 
well knew and fully estimated them; and 
to those who knew him not, the description 
of such exalted goodness would only ap- 
pear as a flattering picture, drawn by the 
indulgent hand of some too partial friend. 
But all those who loved him best, could 
not bear the thought of suffering so be- 
loved a relative to descend to the silent 
grave without paying sume tribute of re- 
spect to his memory; and though this 
sketch of a character almost without ble- 
mish, may be deemed short and imperfect, 
they still hope their motive for thus giving 
it to the world may obtain some favour, as 
it is not only meant to prove their great 
admiration of his rare perfections, and 
deep affliction at his Joss, but that many 
who read the bright example here record- 
ed, may be stimulated to lead a life of 
virtue and godliness, that, like him, they 
may be honoured while living, and la- 
mented when dead,—beloved both by God 
and man. Throughout every stage of his 
existence, this Gentleman was alike amia- 
ble and respectable ; nor could the voice 
of Calumny ever attribute to him a single 
deviation from the path of Virtue. In the 
early part of life he served for mauy years 
as surgeon in his Majesty’s Navy, and 
afterwards setiled as a surgeon and apo- 
thecary in London, where he lived till bis 
€ecease, supporting a large and expensive 
family by his exertions only, and for their 
sakes continued an unwearied application 
to business, even when his precarious state 
of health demanded a relaxation from 
Jabour; nor could he be prevailed on, by 
any entreaty, to abandon his profession, 
and retire upon a small competeucy, be- 
ing resolved, while he possessed the power, 


to exert himself for the benefit and ad- 
vancement of those who were so dear to 
him. But, unfortunately, with every wish 
to be eminently useful in his calling. his 
constitution was too weak to bear so many 
years of great and incessant fatigue; and 
he sunk at last under a severe attack of 
asthma, a complaint he had been subject 
to from his earliest youth. Endowed by 
Nature with a superior understanding, 
which had been improved by a close and 
long application to the studies calcu- 
lated to improve the mind and mend the 
heart, he became one of the best-informed 
and most enlightened men of the day. In 
his profession he was eminently skilful ; 
and the great celebrity and success he 
had in it, will amply shew the high respect 
that was entertained for his abilities as a 
medical man among all descriptions of 
people. Notwithstanding the great por- 
tion of his time that was devoted in his 
younger days to more serious pursuits, he 
yet found leisure to cultivate an intimate 
knowledge of the science of musick, for 
which he had a great genius, and of which 
he was passionately fond to the last. But, 
like a wise and good man, he never suf- 
fered his liking for this pleasing study to 
interfere with any more important occu- 
pations, and merely indulged in his fa- 
vourite enjovinent when quite at liberty, 
which very rarely happened; yet even 
that was sufficient to make him an able 
performer, particularly on the violin; and 
his greatest delight, at all times, was to 
join his family in the practice of this de- 
lightful accomplishment. — But as yet we 
have only spoken of the qualities of his 
head ; the qualities of his- heart remain to 
be told, and who shall describe them ? 
Those only who knew him best,—his once 
happy, but now afflicted wife and child- 
ren,—can conceive and acknowledge his 
wonderful goodness. It is said that all 
creatures are sinful; but to them he ap- 
peared without spot, nor could they ever 
discover in him a single imperfection. 
Brought up by his pious and worthy pa- 
rents in the performance ef every moral 
and religious duty, he early learnt to re- 
spect the Divine truths of the Christian 
Religion, and to know the unspeakable 
comfort and advantage of a well-spent 
life. Trained up in the way he should go, 
when he was old he did not depart from it, 
but in alf situations was carefully ob- 
servant of his religious duties, and, = 
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by precept and example, endeavoured to 
Jead his own family into that line of con- 
duct where alone true happiness is to be 
found. It may be said of him, that he 
served God truly all the days of his life, 
aad, having lived a perfect Christian, died 
the death of the righteous. Sensible of 
his approaching dissolution, he never 
breathed a murmur against the dispensa- 
tions of the Almighty, but calmly resigned 
himseif to his Supreme Will, aud met his 
death with the meekuess and composure of 
av Angel, in humble confidence of a happy 
immortality through the merits and inter- 
cession of his Blessed Saviour. In his life 
he constantly observed those Divine pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, * Do unto others as 
thou wouldest be done by ;” and ‘* Love 
thy neighbour as thyself: nay, he even 
went beyond this, for he loved not himself 
as he loved others. At no time did any 
selfish consideration come across his mind ; 
careless of his own gratification, his whole 
thoughts were engaged in the wish to dif- 
fuse happiness around him; and such was 
the benevolence of his nature, that he 
could never be brought, either in word or 
deed, to cause uneasiness or pain to any 
creature breathing, however undeserving 
they might be of .this indulgence. Such 
was the purity of his soul, that, having no 
guile in himself, so he suspected none in 
others; and, instead of imitating the cold 
caution and illiberal sentiments of the 
world, which would fancy all men rogues 
till they found them honest, he believed 
all men honest till he found them other- 
wise ; nor would think any harm of a sin- 
gle being, till their unworthiness could no 
longer be doubted. His natural disposi- 
tion was most amiable: blest in the ap- 
probation of a good conscience, and happy 
in his family, he never knew the misery 
of a fretful and discontented temper; but 
was ever good-humoured, patient, and 
considerate, to all about him; most affec- 
tionate in his conduct towards his family ; 
grateful for, and delighted with, every ac- 
tion that he could interpret into a desire 
of shewing the esteem, or evincing the 
love, that his relations and friends felt 
for him. His sweetness of temper and 
saint-like patience never forsook him, 
even when suffering under the severest 
bodily pains. For many years he had 
been a dreadful sufferer from a compli- 
cation of disorders, never knowing a single 
day’s cessation from pain ; but, “ though 
he was afflicted, yet murmured he not ;” 
and, when tolerably easy, his satural 
cheerfulness and good spirits retarned, so 
that he seemed during these intervals to 
have a most perfect enjoyment of his exist- 
eace, for no one was more fitted to enjoy 
and delight societythan himself. Sensible, 
well-informed, and highly accomplished, 
with the most winning manuers and ad- 
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dress, his company and conversation were 
sought after and admired by all within the 
circle of his acquaintance. And to these 
were added a graceful aud most prepossess- 
ing exterior,which spoke immediately to the 
heart, and fully impressed the beholder 
with the idea of superior sense and good- 
ness. We come now to speak of him in 
the more interesting situations of Husband 
and Father; but all language will fail in 
describing his unspeakable tenderness and 
affection, his unceasing care aud anxiety 
for his Wife and Children. He was their 
counsellor, their support, their friend, 
their comfort, their act in this world. His 
goodness will ever live in their hearts, 
though it has pleased the Almighty to take 
him from them; and their only hope now 
is, that the remainder of their lives may 
be so spent in the endeavour to follow his 
good example, that they may hereafter 
be rendered worthy to join that perfect 
being who, it is hoped, is gone before to 
receive the reward of long-suffering and 
virtue, The writers of this had every op- 
portunity of knowing the inestimable worth 
of this excellent mau; and though he was 
so justly dear to them that they might 
naturally be accused of undue partiality, 
still they cannot think their description of 
such exalted goodness at all exaggerated ; 
but are convinced that all who had any 
acquaintance with him will acknowledge 
they never knew a being so just, so good, 
so near perfection. But the insufficiency 
of all human praise is never so evident as 
when we would delineate a character such 
as his; for vain is the attempt to de- 
scribe his wonderful perfections. The 
Almighty alone can justly know them; 
the Almighty alone can jusily reward 
them. All-virtuous as he was, his loss is 
the more deeply felt by his distressed fa- 
mily ; nor could they be supported under 
this severe affliction, but from the consi- 
deration that be is removed from a life 
where he was a constant sufferer, to the 
enjoymeut of everlasting felicity in that 
better world, where all sorrows shall be no 
more. May the hope of a re-union ani- 
mate their endeavours to render them- 
selves acceptable unto their Maker, that, 
when he shail be pleased to take them 
hence, they may be received into that 
state of bliss prepared for all those who 
truly serve and fear the Lord ! 


ee 
DEATHS. 

1814. JN India, Lieut.-col. Custance, 

June 24." second son of John Custance, 


esq. of Weston-house, Norfolk. , 
Nov. 25. Drowned, off New York, iu 
his 18th year, Mr. Thomas White, mid- 
shipman of H. M, ship Forth, second son 
of Rev, Heary White, of — 
is 
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His death was caused by the upsetting of 
the jolly-boat, in consequence of a quar- 
ter-master on board persisting in gomg 
along-side under sail, coutrary to the re- 
monstrances of the deceased, who was 
thus lost, with two others. From the re- 
collection of his early virtues, and from 
the affectionate testimony borne to his 
promising worth by his Captain, Sir Wm. 
Bolton, by all the officers and crew of the 
ship, his afflicted family are left to gather 
this consolation under their heavy loss, 
that all who knew him lored him, and 
with themselves deplore the calamity by 
which his days have thus been untimely 
cut off, 

Dec. 10. At Guadaloupe, in his 20th 
year, Lieut. Christopher John Halse, 25th 
regt. eldest sou of the late Rev. J. Halse. 

Dec. 24. At his plantation, Strawberry- 
hill, Port Royal Mountains, aged 48, Ar- 
thur Savage, esq. 

1815. Jan. 8. At the unsuccessful attack 
upon New Orleans, Ensign Wm. Crowe, 
Ist batt. 4th foot, son of the Public Orator 
of Oxford University. 

Jan. 10. After a long and painful ill- 
ness, aged 51, Mr. Robert Gilbert, printer, 
a partaer in the respectable firm of Law 
and Gilbert (formerly Bye aud Law), St. 
John’s-square, 

Jan. 21. In consequence of a wound in 
his leg, in the rencontre between H. M. 
ship Harlequin and the Queen Charlotie 
packet, Lieut. G. Stewart, first lieutenant 
of the Harlequin. 

Jan. 22. At Epsom, aged 93, Langley 
Brackenbury, esq. 

Jan 27, Fieanor Sarah, eldest daughter 
of the Right Rev. Bishop Sandford, Edin- 
burgh, 

Jan. 28. At Chiselhampton, Oxon, in 
his 21st year, Mr. Robert Tidman, late of 
New college, Oxford. 

At Bath, aged 68, Mrs. Sarah Barber, 
whose parental conduct mothers may be 
proad to imitate, and whose spotless me- 
mory draws the sympatheuc tear and ad- 
miration from all who knew her. 

Jan. 29. At Richmond, Surrey, aged 80, 
Mrs. Sophia Collins. 

At Edinburgh, in his 81st year, W. 
Dawson, esq. of Graden. 

Jan. 30. At Tarner’s-hill, 
Mrs. Aune Wilson. 

At North Shields, aged 66, John Arm- 
strong, M. D. 

Ja» 81. At East Hill, Wandsworth, in 
his 7!st year, Mr. Robert Rutter, late of 
Mordon-lane, Surrey. 

At Edinburgh, Rev. James Dymocke, 
late rector of St. David’s, Jamaica. 

Feb. 1. In the Isle of Wight, the wife of 
Major Reginolds, on the staff of the Sus- 
sex district. 

At Midsomer-Norton, in his 70th year, 
James Savage, esq. 
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At Falmouth, on his return from Lisbon, 
aged 25, James, only son of James Ahier, 
esg. of H. M. Customs, London, who had 
the melancholy satisfaction of arriving 
there in time to see his son betore he died. 
During a long illness, terminated by a de- 
cline, he continued a true example of 
cheerful patience and pious resignation, 
joining thereto, as long as pussible, a sirict 
attention to the duties of his office, seldom 
equalled, but never exceeded, by those of 
his age, for which he alwavs received the 
kindest indulgence from his seperivis in 
the Commissariat, to which he belonged. 

At Edinburgh, aged 75, Mrs. Milne. 

Feb. 2. At Hammersmith, aged 37, Mr. 
Henry Sheargold, soiicitor. The rare and 
active virtues of this truly respectable 
genticman will long preserve his name 
fom oblivion: he was endeared to a nu- 
merous family and circle of friends by 
every paternal and amiable quality. 

Feb. 3. At Torquay, Devon, whither he 
had gone for the recovery of his health, 
Rev. Thomas Wright, M. A. rector of Old, 
co. Northampton, leaving a son and a 
daughter to deplore the loss of a most 
provident and affcecti mate parent. Mr.W. 
was adorned with many excellent qualities 
and Christian virtues, which endeared him 
to an exiensive acquaintance : as a neigh- 
bour, he was kind and hospitable; as a 
friend, zealous and constant; as a clergy- 
man, pious and diligent, without enthu- 
Siasm or ostentation; ani he possessed, 
in an eminent degree, the esteem and re- 
spect of his parishioners. 

At Ross Cottage, co. Clare, in conse- 
quence of a wound ia a duel with Coun- 
sellor O’Connell, H, V. D’Ksterre, esq. 
late captain in the City Limerick regiment. 
He was very active in suppressing the 
mutiny at the Nore, at which time he 
was an Officer of Marines, and was so near 
suffering for his Joyal exertions, that the 
rope was actually about his neck, and he 
was on the pomt of being ren up to the 
yard-arm, He was afterwards a merchant 
m Dublie, and a Gove: nment-contractor. 
He married the accomplished daughter 
of Mr. Cramer, the musician. 

Feb. 4. In Hart-street, Bloomsbury, 
Elizabeth, youngest of the two daughters 
of the laieé Wm. Partridge, esq. of Not- 
tingham, and cousin and one of the co- 
heiresses of Wm. Cant, esq. formerly of 
Hartshorne, co. Derby. Her handsome 
fortune enabled her to indulge her traly 
benevolent disposition in many acts of 
kindness to a large circle of friends, and 
charity to the poor. 

Aged 53, Rev. G. Worsley, rector of 
Stonegrave, co, York, third son of the late 
Thos. Worsley, esq. surveyor-general of 
H. M. Works. 

At Great Malvern, co. Worcester, Mrs. 
M. Hotham, widow of the late Major Mon- 
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tagu Hotham, eldest daughter of the late 
Thomas Bird, esq. of Norton, near Wor- 
eester. 

Feb. 5. At St. Ubes, Portugal, whither 
she went for the benefit of her health, of a 
consumption, Jane, second and youngest 
daughter of the late Vice-adm. Sir Charles 
Thompson, bart. 

Feb. 6. At Green Bank House, in his 
68th year, Rev. David Davenport, M. A. 
rector of Bardwell, minister of Sapiston, 
Suffoik, and formerly fellow of St. John’s 
college, Oxford. 

Aged 58, Mr. John Wilson, a noted 
stocking-manufacturer, of Quorndon, Leic, 

Aged 71, John Carter, esq. of Westhoe, 
near South Shields, 

At Cave-castle, East-riding, co. York, 
in his 60th year, H. B. Barnard, esq. 

‘eb. 7. At Cams, near Fareham, in his 
25d year, J. Delme, esq, He was seized 
with an apoplectic fit the preceding day, 
when dressing himself to attend some 
races which he had prepared for the mem- 
bers of the Hampshire Hunt, the effects 
ef which caused his death. He is suc- 
ceeded in his large landed property by 
H. P. Delme, esq. lieutenant in the 58th 
foot, now serving against New Orleans. 

Feb. 8. At Kingston, Surrey, Rev. John 
Cundall, 33 years curate of that parish, 
durivg which time this most worthy and 
respectable man performed ali the duties 
of his vocation with unremitied piety and 
disinterested integrity. The high sense 
entertained of his worth was fully evinced 
at his funeral, for nearly the whole of the 
better class of his parishioners (nearly a 
hundred gentlemen) tollowed his remains 
to the grave in deep mourning: the whole 
population mauvifesting the deepest afflic- 
tion at so great a loss, The Rev. George 
Savage, the vicar, was chief mourner, and 
all the neighbouring clergy attended as 
pall-bearers. He bas left a most worthy 
widow and five caildren, 

At Leatherhead, Surrey, Martha, fifih 
dauguter of the late Lord Henry Beau- 
clerk, formerly of New Lodge, Berks, and 
grand-daughter of Charles, tirst Duke of 
dt, Alban’s. 

At Bristol, Louisa, daughter of Harman 
Visger, e-q. merchant. 

At his mother’s, Bristol, in the prime of 
youth, Edward, eldest son of Mrs. Hill: 
he bad lately returned from Jamaica. 

At Weymouth, aged 19, Caroline, dau. 
ef C. Trelawney Brereton, esq. 

Chappe! Woodhouse, esq. only son of the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Litchfield. 

At Uppingham, aged 75, Mrs. Ross, 
widow of the late Joseph Ross, gent. 

Aged 75, J. Worthingion, esq. late of 
Altringham, Cheshire. 

Feb. 9. At Rye, Sussex, the day after 
he landed from Bombay, ia lis 21st year, 
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Cornet Peat, 17th light dragoons, son of 
Mr. Peat, of Coventry-street. 

At Snaw Hill, near Halifax, of a para- 
lytic stroke, aged 60, C. Hudson, esq. in 
the commission of the Peace, and a de- 
puty-lieutenant of theWest-riding of York. 

Samuel Lapage, esq. of Long-balk- 
house, near Leeds, co. York. 

Aged 81, Vice-adm. Count Thevenard, 
a peer of France, and commander of the 
order of St. Louis, and grand officer of the 
legion of honour. 

Feb, 18. At the Hotwells, Mrs. Catha- 
rine Probyn, sister of the late Edmund 
Probyn, esq. of Winterbourne. 

At Cork, in his 80th year, Dr. Moy- 
lan, the titular Bishop of Cork. He 
succeeded the late Lord Dumboyne as 
Roman Catholic Bishop of that diocese. 
He was first consecrated Bishop of Kerry 
by the last Pope, Pius VI. and translated 
from that see to Cork. 

Feb. 11. At Laytonstone, aged 89, Capt. 
G. Burton, one of the elder brethren of 
the Trinity-house, and the eldest member 
of that corporation. 

At his Lordship’s seat, Northumberland, 
after an illness of eighteen months, Wil- 
liam, third son of Earl Grey. 

Feb. 13, Mary, wife of Christopher 
Godmond, esq. of Lee, Kent. 

At the Cove of Cork, aged 44, William 
Kirby, esq. commander of H. M, store- 
ship Cormorant. This brave and much- 
lamented officer had devoted the best part 
of his life to his Majesty’s service, and 
repeatedly distinguished himself, partica- 
larly in the Triton and Medusa, under Sir 
J. Gore, K. C. B. aud the late Lord Nel- 
At the attack on the Boulogne flo- 
tilla in 1801, he was dangerously wound- 
ed, the serious effects of which he con- 
stantly laboured under. His remains 
were brought to Plymouth, and interred 
at Stonehouse Chapel on the 22d inst. 

Feb. 14. Aged 58, Rev. Joseph Griffiths, 
of Farley. 

Feb. 15. At his father’s, Hackney-road, 
in bis 22d year, Mr. David Ellis. 

Johu Olive, esq. of Beech Hill, near 
Usk, co. Monmouth. 

At Plymouth, Eliza, wife of Thomas 
Lediard, esq. paymaster of the 66th regt. 

At Paris, George Blackshaw, e3q. late 
of Hawthorn-hill, Berks. 

Feb. 16. In Cheapside, aged 29, Mr, 
Francis Palleyn. 

At Ashbourne, E. Greaves, esq. lieute- 
nant ! 1th light dragoons; and, by an ac- 
count received the day before, on his way 
to India, Charlies Greaves, esq. ; the sons 
of Rev. G. Greaves, rector of Stanton, co. 
Derby. 

Of an inflammation in his bowels, James 
Austin, esq. of Wootton-under-Edge, a 
clothicr of the most extensive conaexions, 

and 


sou. 
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and a gentleman of the most unblemished 
character. 

Mrs. Lindsay, sister of the late W. Rox- 
burgh, esq. commodore in the Russian 
service. 

Feb. 11. In her 77th year, Mary, wife 
of John Pryor, of Hertford, an eminent 
preacher in the Society of Friends. 

At Bromley, Thomas, youngest son of 
Leonard Currie, esq. 

At Wakefield, E, D. Brisco, esq. of 
Height-hall, co. York, who acted as de- 
puty-lieutenant, and in the commission of 
the Peace, for the West Riding. 

Fei. 18. In St. Martin’s-street, Leices- 
ter-fields, after a painful illness of three 
months, aged 52, that well known, indus- 
trious, excellent, and classical book-binder, 
Mr. Charles Herring ; leaving a disconso- 
late widow, and ten children (all minors), to 
lament his loss. His death will be much 
regretted by the bibliographical world, as 
Mr. Herring was a treasure to many noble 
and learned amateurs of the Empire for a 
series of years; for few could equal, and 
none excel him in those points of his bu- 
siness which were of the most importance 
to those with whom accuracy and elegance 
were indispensable; particularly in his 
mode of re-binding early printed works, 
and that both in respect to his exactness 
of prescribed arrangement, bis care as to 
breadth of margin, and his tasteful, orna- 
mental, yet correct, mode of tooling and 
finishing. To enumerate the various li- 
braries in which specimens of his skill are 
deposited, would alone fill up the space 
allotted for this article; but any work 
taken from them at random might be con- 
sidered as a fair specimen of his abilities ; 
yet, if we were to particularize, perhaps 
the Illustrated Copy of Shakspeare, in Earl 
Spencer’s Library, the indefatigable la- 
bour of fifteen years by the late Dowager 
Lady Lucan, may be considered as un- 
rivalled. He is succeeded in bis business 
by his brother and eldest sou, who con- 
duct.it for the benefit of the orphans. 

At Mr. Young’s, Hoxton, Mrs. Ander- 
son, widow of Thomas Anderson, esq. late 
of Jamaica. 

At Nelmes-park, near Romford, Essex, 
the wife of Thomas Harding Newman, esq. 

At Dumbarton, in his 67th year, R. 
Mackenzie, esq. of Broomfauld, sheriff 
clerk of Dumbartonsbire. 

Feb. 19. Charlotte, eldest daughter of 
John Erskine, esq. of the Grove House, 
Kensington. 

Mrs. White, late of Norbiton-house, 
Kingston, Surrey, relict of the late Major- 
gen. John Lewis White, of Bengal. 

F. L. Austen, esq. of Wilmington, eldest 
gon of F. M. Austen, esq. of Kippington, 
both in Kent. 

At Bristol, in her 90th year, Mrs. Lech- 
mere, relict of the late Rd. Lechmere, esq. 
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At Brislington, Somerset, William Ma- 
berly, esq. who has bequeathed 200/. to 
the poor of Brislingten, 200/. to the Blind 
Asylum, Bristol, and 200/. to the Bristol 
Infirmary. 

Feb. 20. Elizabeth, wife of Albert For- 
ster, esq. of South-street, Finsbury-square. 

Sophronia, wife of Apsley Pellatt, jun. 
esq. of &t. Paul’s Church-yard. 

Aged 74, John Russ, esq. of Clifton. 

At Ombersley, co. Worcester, aged 52, 
Rev, Thomas Langhorn, formerly curate 
of that parish, 

At Cork, Mr.Corbett, a popular portrait- 
painter in Ireland. 

At Marseilles (to which place she ac- 
companied her brother, the Earl of Win- 
chelsea, for the recovery of his health), 
Mrs. Fielding, daughter of Lady Charlotte 
Finch, widow of the late Capt. Charles 
Fielding, R. N. and mother of the present ; 
and senior bed-chamber-woman to the 
Queen. 

Feb. 21. At Bath, Mrs. Battersby, of 
Berwick-lodge, Henbury, relict of the late 
William Battersby, esq. of Bristol. 

Struck with palsy, whilst dining with a 
friend in perfect health, which terminated 
his life in little more than 12 hours, Rev. 
T. Dennis, minister of Overton and Laver- 
stoke, Wilts, and lately of Langley, Herts; 
leaving a pregnant widow and nine child- 
ren totally unprovided for. In his pocket 
was found 1/. and a little silver, which 
Mrs, Dennis declared to be the whole of 
their worldly substance. The Clergy and 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood of Over- 
ton, as well as those of King’s Langley, 
which Mr. Dennis had lately left in conse- 
quence of the residence of the Incumbent, 
have taken a warm and active interest in 
behalf of this truly unfortunate family ; 
and have opened a subscription, which, it 
is earnestly hoped, will obtain the sup- 
port of a generous publick. To the Go- 
verners of those excellent iustitutions, 
Christ’s Hospital, aud the Clergy Orphan 
School, this case is peculiarly recom- 
mended ; as the intention for which those 
noble Institutions were established could 
not be more properly fulfilled, than by 
providing for the education and mainte- 
nance of one or mére of these fatherless 
children. And, as real distress is to the 
truly humane the strongest claim that can 
be preferred, it is hoped that the pitiable 
case of this helpless family will meet the 
eye, and excite the compassion of the 
Governors. Some of the principal bankers 
will receive subscriptions. 

Feb. 22. In Weymouth-street, in his 


78th year, Samuel Virgin, esq. late of 
Jamaica. 
Thomas Watson, esq. of Bank-buildings. 
In his 59th year, Wm. Waller, esq. of 
Fingreth-hall, Essex. 
Aged 80, Mr. Brocklesby, many years 
pro- 
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proprietor of the livery stables, St. Aldate’s, 
Oxford, but who had retired from business. 

At Hereford, Rev. J. Bullock, M. A. 
prebendary of Hereford, vicar of Vow- 
church and Long Staunton in that diocese, 
and ao upright and respectable magistrate 
for the county. 

Near Aberdeen, Major-general Adam 
Gordon. 

At Boulogne, Smithson Tennant, esq. 
F.R.S. 1785, and Chemical Professor 
of the University of Cambridge; M. B. 
1788; M.D. 1796; a man in whom 
genius, talents, and virtue, were united in 
their highest forms. Although his indus- 
try was checked by a frame naturally 
weak, and a languid state of health, his 
acquirements in science were remarkably 
general, and in many branches profound. 

*He was known throughout Europe by se- 
veral important discoveries in chemistry. 
In this country he was distinguished in a 
very numerous circle of the best soaigty, 
for the variety, extent, and accuracy of his 
knowledge,, the singular rectitude of his 
understanding, his love of literature, and 
a highly cultivated taste for the elegant 
arts, combined with great originality, and 
extraordinary powers of conversation. To 
those who had the happiness of being inti- 
mately connected with him, he was endear- 
ed by his virtuous independent principles, 
and the sincerity, warmth, and constancy 
of his friendship. To this may be added, 
a very original cast of humour in bis cha- 
racter and mawoers, and a singular-felicity 
of wit, untinctured by personality or sar- 
casm, which rendered his conversation de- 
lightful to bis friends, and made it impos- 
sible to know bim much, without admiring 
and loving him. The circumstances of 
Mr. Tennant’s death were most afflicting. 
He was returning from France, where he 
had been several mouths, and was waiting 
at Boulogne for a favourable wind, He 
had actually embarked on Wednesday the 
22d Feb. but the vessel was obliged to put 
back, and it was determined, if the weather 
should be tolerable, to make another trial 
in the evening. During the interval, Mr. 
T. proposed to a German officer of dis- 
tinction (Baron Bulow), whom he had ac- 
cidentally joined on the road, and who was 
also going to England, to ride with him to 
Buonaparte’s Pillar, near Boulogne. In 
returning, they,deviated a little, to look at 
a fortification near the road; but as they 
were attempting to pass a drawbridge, 
which, owing to some neglect, was not 
properly secured, the bridge gave way, 
and they were precipitated into the trench. 
The officer fortunately escaped without 
any serious hurt; but Mr. Tennant was 
found fallen under his horse, and was taken 
up speechless, his skull and one of his 
arms being considerably fractured. He 
was conveyed with difficulty to the hospi« 
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tal at Boulogne, as the nearest and most 
convenient place to receive him, and ex- 
pired in half av hour. His remains were 
interred at Boulogne. 

Feb. 23. Mrs. David Hunter, of East 
Combe -house, Kent. 

Aged 31. Mr. Joseph Adcock, late of 
the King’s Laboratory. 

Miss Snell, of Salisbury-hall, Herts. 

At Peasmarsh, R. Mascall, esq. of Ash- 
ford, Kent. 

Of an apoplectic seizure, Chas. Ridout, 
esq. of the Royal Fort, near Bri-tol. 

At Bristol, aged 51, Mr. Charles Camp- 
lin, son of the late Rev. Dr. Camplin; 
many years vicar of St. Nicholas and St. 
Leonard’s, Bristol, and brother of Rev. 
Thomas Camplin, lately deceased, vicar 
of All Saints, Bristol. 

At an advanced age, Mrs. Sawyer, relict 
of Admiral Sawyer, and mother of Sir 
Herbert Sawyer, commander-in-chief at 
Cork; a religions, good woman. She was 
grandmother of Capt. Hope, of the Endy- 
wien; and the intelligence of his gallant 
capture of the Presicent reached her a 
few days before ber death. 

A’ Gottingen, Mr. Villers, author of a 
work on the Reformation of Luther, aod 
other literary productions of eminence. 

Feb. 24. In Queen Anne-street, Caven- 
dish-square, at the house of John Bryages 
(late Munn), esq. solicitor, her youngest 
son by a second husband, in her 83d year, 
Mrs, Mary Munn, formerly of Nup'on- 
court, in the court of Hereford, where she 
resided nearly 50 years, greatly esteemed 
and respected. She was the only surviv- 
ing daughter of Rev. James Brydges, M. A. 
and sister of the Rev. Marshall B., B. A. 
long since deceased, and who were the last 
representatives of a branch of a truly re- 
spectable Herefordshire family ; and was 
otherwise weil connected. But she was 
most remarkable for the true Christian 
fortitude and benevolence of her trouble- 
some life, and the bappy resignation of 
her death, occasioned by a gradual and 
gentle decay of her bodily powers ouly, 
and the manner of #hich afforded a strik- 
ing proof of the unaffected goodness, inte- 
grity, and piety, of her disposition and 
character, and its happy results in such 
an awful hour ! 

In Upper Wimpole-street, in his 70th 
year, Samuel Turner, esq. 

In Clarendon-square, in his 74th year, 
S. Little, esq. 

At Gredington, aged 29, Right Hon. 
Margaret-Emma, Lady Kenyon. She was 
daughter of Sir Thomas Hanmer, bart. 5 
was married in 1783; and has left two 
sons and three daughters. 

In his 81st year, Sir John Thorold, bart. 
of Syston-park, Grantham, many years 
M. P. for Lincolnshire. He succeeded his 
father, Sir Jobb, in 1775, He ae | “ 
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1771 the daughter and heiress of —— 
Heyford, esq. by whom he has lefi several 
children. He is succeeded by his eldest 
son, John Heyford Thorold. 

In his 78th year, Mr. John Sumner, 
farmer, of Branstone, near Belvoir. 

Feb. 25. In his 46th year, Wm. Dyke, 
esq. of Woodborough; a man, who, toa 
vigorous intellect, and a cultivated taste, 
united a large share of that genuine, but 
regulated sensibility, which imparts dig- 
nity, usefulness, and enjoyment, to hu- 
mau life. Living in retirement, and ac- 
customed to reflection, his mind had gra- 
dually attained to that elevated independ- 
ence, in which, opinion rests not on the 
suffrage of the many for its support, and 
action needs not their applause for its in- 
centive. Religious from conviction, bene- 
ficent from principle, his great aim was 
*“*to be good without pretence,” so that 
instead of seeking, under the guise of phil- 
anthropy, to gratify self-importance and 
the lust of power or notoriety, it was his 
ambition fitly to discharge the unosteota- 
tious duties, and to cherish the unadver- 
tized charities of private and domestic 
life. Having passed the few years of his 
residence here in the habitual! exercise of 
exalted piety, he met its last hour with 
the most dignified serenity; calmly re- 
signing his earthly task, in the conscious- 
ness that it had been well performed ; 
firmly expressing his confidence in the 
great Source of Being and of Blessedness ; 
and stedfastly looking onwards to’a future 
more exalted state of existence. 

At Highgate, Mr. William Bloxam, of 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, eldest son 
of the late Wm. Bloxam, esq. 

At Pimlico, aged 62, W, Shackerly, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 85, Sir Robert 
Herries, formerly a banker in London, and 
for many years a resident at Cheltenham. 

Rev.T. Tyrell, of St, John’s coll. Oxford. 

At Kidderminster, aged 58, Mary, relict 
ef the late Richard Watson, esq. 

Feb. 26. In London-street, Fitzroy- 
square, in her 55th year, Sarah, wife of 
J. Wolfe, esq. of the Custom-house. 

At Raiohall-hall, Essex, in his 43d year, 
Sir Wm. Warden Shirley, bart. by whose 
death the baronetage is extinct. 

In his 57th year, Rev. Sir Robert Shef- 
field, bart. of Normanby-hall, co. Lincoln, 
having survived his brother, the fate Sir J. 
Sheffield, bart. only 22 days. He-has left 
a widow, two sons, and five daughters. 

At Coburg, in his 77th year, the Prince 
of Saxe-Coburg, who commanded the Aus- 
trian armies in the campaigns of 1793 
and 1794. 

Feb, 27. At Brighton, Sophia, relict of 
Christopher Barton Metcalfe, esq. of 
Hawsted, Suffolk. 

At Oxford, aged four months, George- 
Augustus, son of the Very Rev, the. Dean 
of Christ Church, 


Feb. .... At Blaby, co. Leicester, Joha 
Freer, gent. Jieutenant in the Militia. 

At Bourdeaux, the wife of James Perry, 
esq. proprietor of “‘ The Morning Chroni- 
cle ;” who was highly esteemed for her 
amiable character, domestic virtues, good 
sense, and elegant manners. Her consti- 
tution was delicate ; and, apprehensive of 
a decline, she went to Lisbon some time 
ago, with a female friend, and one of her 
daughters (a child). Her health was so 
much restored, that she was on her passage 
to England, when she was taken by an 
Algerine vessel; and the disappointment 
and agitation arising from this capture 
gave such a shock to her weak frame, 
that, after her arrival at Bourdeaux, she 
continued to decline, till she was finally 
released from her sufferings. 

Lately. In Lambeth-walk, Lieut.West- 
phall, late of the 12th Royal veteran bat- 
talion. 

At Lambeth, aged 80, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Pillfold, the only child who lived to ma- 
turity of Richard Summersell, a worthy 
gentleman, of whom a very short ac- 
count appeared in Mr. Nichols’s ‘History 
of Lambeth, and in Mr. Bray’s History of 
Surrey. This lady performed, in the most 
exemplary manner, all the duties of life. 
Mrs. P. had the great misfortune to lose 
her busbaed at so early an age as thirty- 
five; from that time, all the wants of three 
children devolved on her, and she sup- 
plied them in the most admirable manner, 
She possessed a superior understanding, 
and employed the resources of her mind 
in contributing to the comforts and hap- 
piness of all arownd her. Mrs. Pilifold 
preserved the serenity of ber mind as long 
as she continued to breathe. A few mi- 
nutes before the closing scene, ‘she ad- 
dressed her servants and her daughter, 
severally, in the most appropriate and 
affecting terms. 

At Cambridge, Edward John Staunton, 
esq. eldest son of Rev. Dr, Staunton, of 
Staunton-hall, Notts, 

Wates.—At Bangor, of a decline, aged 
45, Sir T. Meredyth. 

Aged 77, Mrs. MaryShewen,-of Swansea. 

Mrs. Landeg, widow of the late Roger 
Landeg, esq. formerly of Swansea. 

At Glanthyd, near Narberth, where he 
was lately come as curate of Oastle-derren, 
suddenly, Rev. Jouathan Davies. 

At Denbigh, Rev. Thomas Clough, carion 
of St. Asaph, rector of Denbigh, and vicar 
of Nantglyn. 

At Trevilan Court, co. Cardigan, Mrs. 
Rogers, relict of Lewis Rogers, esq. of 
Brynelt. 

At Kilgerran, co. Pembroke, aged 66, 
Mrs. Bowen, relict of the late Rev. E. 
Bowen, of Liontiwny, co. Carmarthen. 

At Abertholwyn, co. Cardigan, in his 
5st year, John Bowen, esq. date collector 
of H. M, Custome at the- Port of Cardigan. 

At 
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At Moreton, near Tenby, co. Pembroke, 
aged 83, Owen Thomas, esq. 

Near Wrexham, Joseph Harris, Mus. 
Bac. many years organist of St. Martin’s, 
Birmingham, whose abilities as a composer 
were well known: the works of Handel 
were his model. 

At Begelly-house, co. Pembroke, James 
Child, esq. 

At Glanrhyd, Rev. Jonathan Hughes. 

At Liandaff-house, Sarah, wife of Rev. 
Powell Edwards. 

At Newton, co. Glamorgan, Evan Jen- 
kins, esq. formerly of Jamaica. 

At Tenby, io her 51st year, Miss Diana 
Evors, daughter of Capt. David Evors, 
many years an inhabitant of that town, 
and grand-daughter of Sir John Pryce, 
bart. of Newton-hall, co. Montgomery, by 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir Thomas 
Powell, bart. of Broadway, co. Car- 
marthen. 

Scortanp.—At his seat, East-Lothian, 
Robt. Deans, esq. admiral of the White. 

Robert Drummond, esq. of Megginch 
Castle, co. Perth. 

At Merchiston-hill, Hon. Mrs. Napier, 
relict of Hon. Charles Napier; and within 
a few days, Lucy-lsabella, daughter of 
Charles Campbell, esq. of Combie, her 
grand-daughter. 

Inetanp.—AtCorkabeg, near Cove, R.U. 
Fitzgerald, esq. late M. P. for the county 
of Cork, and colonel of the North Cork 
militia. 

Aged 76, Rev. J. Kenney, LL. D. pre- 
bendary of Kilbrogan, rector of Kinneigh 
and Dundurrow, and vicar-general of the 
dioceses of Cork and Ross. 

Benjamin Disdraib, esq. ; who has left 
to the Lord Bishop of Leightin and Fearns 
1000/. to build a school at Rathvilly ; 
2000/. for the endowment of it under the 
superintendance of the Bishop, minister, 
and churchwardens ; 500d. to the poor of 
said parish; 500/.to the orphan school on 
the Circular-road, Dublin; and 400, to 
the fever hospital, Dublin. 

In Dublin, Mrs. Aberdien, who designed 
and executed the extraordinary Paper 
Museum which has lately been exhibited 
in different parts of the couatry. 

Aproav.—At Paris, of wounds received 
in crossing the Beresina, Count Legrand. 

At Bern, Switzerland, of an apoplexy, 
in his 46th year, Gottfried Mind, a pain- 
ter celebrated for his extraordinary de- 
lineations of bears and cats. His father, 
still living in Bera, is a native of Lipsch, 
in Upper Hungary, and learned the trade 
of a cabinet-maker at Kremnitz. The 
Son was a pupil of Freudenberger, and his 
extraordinary talents in the representation 
of various species of animals, but espe- 
cially those above-mentioned, in paintings 
in water-colours, are attested not only by 
the numerous productions ef his pencil in 
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the portfolios of various amateurs at Bern, 
Zurich, Basle, and other places, but also 
by the high encomiums passed upon his 
performances by many artists of the high- 
est eminence. Madame Lebrun, of Paris, 
perhaps the first living female painter, 
never failed, in her different journeys 
through Switzerland, to purchase several 
of Mind’s performances, deciaring at the 
same time that they were real master- 
pieces of their Kind, and would be acknow- 
ledged as such even in the French metro- 
polis, It was she who first gave to our 
artist the appellation of Le Raphael des 
Chats (the Raphael of Cats), which he has 
ever since retained, and by which many 
strangers inquired for him at Bern. Mind 
was certainly well worthy of this name, 
not only on account of the correctness of 
his drawings of those anima!s, and the true, 
though dignified, delineation of their forms, 
but also more especially on account of 
the life and spirit which he transfused into 
them in his pictures. The affection of 
Mind for the feline race might be termed 
fraternal. When he was at work, a fa- 
vourite cat generally sat by his side ; and 
he was often seen employed at his table 
with an old cat on his lap, and two or three 
kittens upon both shoulders, or even in the 
hollow formed at the back of his neck by 
the inclination of his head: Thus encum~ 
bered, he would sit for hours together at 
his work, and abstain from every motion 
that could in the least incommode his be- 
loved favourites. In winter evenings, 
Mind used to amuse himself with carving 
bears, cats, and other animals, in miniae 
ture, out of wild chesnut tree, with such 
accuracy and skill that they bad a rapid 
sale, and were bought up by many as 
ornaments for their chimney-pieces. Itis 
to be regretted that insects soon attacked 
the wood, and thus destroyed these pretty 
little figures. Mind passed many of his 
happiest hours at the Bears’ Den in Bern, 
where, from remote autiquity, two live 
bears have been continually kept. No 
sooner did Friedli, by which name he was 
best known at Bern, make his appearance, 
than the bears hastened to him with a 
friendly grunt, upon which they were inva- 
riably rewarded with a piece of bread or an 
apple from the pocket of their benefactor 
and friend. Next to cats and bears, Mind 
received the greatest delight from looking 
over works of art, particularly prints in 
which animals were introduced. Among 
these, however, the lions of Rubens, some 
pieces by Rembrandt and Potter, and 
Riedinger’s stags, were the only copies 
that he allowed to be excellent. With the 
other animals by Riedinger he found fault, 
almost without exception, as incorreet, 
The bears, by the same artist, he charac- 
terized as absolute monsters: neither did 
he entertain a much more favourable opi- 
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nion of the celevrated cats of Cornel, Vis- 
cher. and Ho'lar, On other works, such 
chiefly as bunting and historical composi- 
tions, be gfien pronounced most severe 
opinions, without the least regard to the 
celebriiy of the master; and on other 
Maiters, notwithstanding bis secluded life, 
he disp'aye profound penetration and 
correc! judgment. The foliowiog parody 
of the verses ot Catulius, on Lesbia’s spar- 
row, has been proposed ag an appropriate 
inscription for th.s artist : 

Lugete O feles, ursique lugete! 

Mortuus est vobis amicus. 

March 1. Aged 82, Rev. P. Haddon, up- 
wards of 25 years vicar of Leeds, where 
there have been only three vicars during 
the last century. 

March 2. A\ Hastings, John Scott, esq. 
of North Cray-place, Kent. 

March 3. In Vincent-square, Westmin- 
ster, Rubert Hughes, esq. 

March 4. Mrs. F. Abington, a most 
justly celebrated actress of comedy iv her 
time, Sle was born in London in 1731, 
her maiden name being Barton; and, it is 
believed, firs’ came upon the stage about 
1750 or 1751. She bad not been long 
upon it before she was induced, by strong 
applications from Mr, Daly, the manager 
of Crow-sireet Theatre, to go to Dublin, 
where sie was so much admired, both for 
her sceuic powers aad for her wit and con- 
versation, by the Nobility and wits of that 
couniry, that, on her return to England, 
man of them kept up a correspondence 
with her, some of which lasted tll her 
death; which was the case likewise after 
a sini:lar visit to Scotiand, where she met 
wi'h equal applause and admiration: in- 
deed her manners and superior talents 
gaived her the esteem of many of the No- 
b lity of both sexes in those Countries (as 
well as in her own), with whom she lived 
in great intimacy ‘ill her dissolution, and 
was at some of their private parties not 
mavy days before she died. Her princi- 
pal parts were mo-tly in concert with Mr. 
Garrick, in all the best Comedies of Shak- 
speare, Ben Jonson, Congreve, Cibber, &c. 
but in later times she was more particu- 
Jariv disiaguisnhed in the character of 
Lady Teazle in the Schovi for Scandal, the 
best Couety which has been produced ‘in 
our age; and was uniortunately seduced 
by her frieudship for Mr. King, with whom 
she had originally played that part, to act 
for his benetit a very few years ago, when 
her age Wes too far advanced to do justice 
to the part or to herself: bat for a long 
series of years she was the unrivalled fe- 
mate ornament of the British stage in 
Cemedy, and in the general range of 
sprightly characters, particularly in the 
higher walks of fashionable life. Being 
libe ai and gewserous, she is not supposed 
to have died in great afMuence; but is 


said to have left some legacies, and, among 
the rest, a donation to the Theatrical Fund 
of beth Houses, 

March 5. In Essex-street, Strand, John 
Davis, esq. 

At Bedford, in his 13th year, John, the 
eldest son of Jobn Milnes, esq. of Beck- 
ingham, Lincolushire. 


Maich 6. Iw Castle-street, Holborn, 
aged 80, Wm. Portal, esq. 
At his mother’s, Bloom:bury-square, 


R. P. Dyncley, esq. eldest son of the late 
Robert Dyneley, esq. 

March 7. In Carburton-street, Fitzroy- 
square, Charles Lind, esq. late deputy 
inspector of hospitals. 

March 10. in New Boswell-court, Rich. 
Bevan, esq. barrister-at-law. 

At Jesus college, Cambridge, John Alty, 
esq. M. A. fellow of that Society. He 
commenced B. A, 1811, when he was fourth 
wrangler. Mr. Alty was a promising and 
amiable gentleman, and is deeply re- 
gretied by all who knew him. 

March 11. In Charles-street, Berkeley- 
square, W. Dunlop, esq. 

Marych12, At Samuel Vine’s, esq.Upper 
Gower-street, in his 40th year, John Poole, 
esq. of Teddington, Middlesex, and Car- 
shaiton, Surrey. 

March 12. Aged 24, J. G. Blencowe, 
esq. son of R, Willis Blencowe, esq. of 
Hayes End, Middlesex. 

March 13, Mr. Parkinson, surgeon, of 
Leicester. 

March 14. Alexander Muirhead, esq. 
ruler of the Ballast office, Ratc.iff cross. 

Edward-Chvistian, youngest son of G. 
Davis, esq. of Upper-green, Kennington. 

At Gosberton, in Lincolnshire, aged 65, 
John George Calthrop, esq. 

March 15. Aged 83, Jobn Newling, esq. 
one of the aldermen of Cambridge. He 
was many years treasurer to Adden- 
brooke’s Hospital, and distributor of 
stamps for the county; which offices he 
lately resigned. 

March 16. Anne, wife of J. G. Schweit- 
zer, esq. of Southall-green. 

March 17. In Seymour-place, Mary-le- 
bone, aged 80, John Hey, D, D. late rec- 
tor of Passenham, near Stony-Stratford. 
He was Norrisian Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge from 1780 to 1795, 

In his Sist year, Rev. J. Simkinson, 
rector of Cliffe, Kent, and vicar of Cob- 
ham, Surrey. 

March 19. In Soho-square, the wife of 
L. R. Mackintosh, esq. 

la Grafton - street, Bond - street, Mrs. 
Walpole, widow of R. Walpole, esq. and 
daughter of the late Sir B. Hammet. 

At his father’s, Welbeck-street, about 
four months after bis return from America, 
in his 18th year, Mr. P. Bouwens, late ofthe 
Liffey frigate, eldest son of J. Bouwens, 
esq. and nephew of Sir N. Rycroft, bart. ». 
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March 20. In Queen-street, May-fair, 
Mrs. Porteus, relict of the late Bishop of 
London. Her maiden name was Hodgson. 
She was married to the Bishop in 1765.— 
See vol. LXXIX. p. 485. 

In North-crescent, Bedford-square, in 
his 71st year, James Davis, esq. formerly 
of Jamaica. 

March 21. In Tooke’s-court, Chancery- 
Jane, J. Gillham, esq. 

March 22, In her 63d year, the wife of 
Henry Cowper, esq. of Old Palace-yard. 

In Piccadilly, in his 67th year, Sir Wil- 
loughby Aston, bart. late of Wadley, Berks. 
He succeeded his father in the baronetage 
in 1762; and married in 1772, Jane, one 
of the daughters of the late Lord Chancel- 
Jor Northington ; but leaving no descend- 
ants, the antient baronetage is extinct. 

ADDITIONS. 

Vol. LXXXII. Part If. pp. 307, 703. 
A grand funeral service was celebrated on 
Nov. 4, at Dresden, in commemoration of 
Gen. Moreau. Prince Repnin, all the Au- 
thorities, and the Russian and Saxon troops, 
assisted on the solemn occasion. At each 
corner of the temporary bier, a soldier in 
full uniform appeared, lowering the co- 
Jours of Austria, Russia, England, and 
Prussia. At the end of the religious ce- 
remonies, a procession took place to the 
spot where the General was mortally 
wounded on the 27th of August, and where 
a military monument is erected. The 
urn containing his two amputated legs 
was carried by Saxon grenaciers, escerted 
by a numerous detachment from the gar- 
rison. These troops formed a hollow 
square about the monument, which is 
formed of one block of granite, surround- 
ed by poplars, After a consecration of the 
monument, the urn was deposited there- 
in ; and repeated salvoes of artillery and 
sinall arms terminated the ceremony. 

Vol. LXXXILV. Part I. p.701. b. N.Buck- 
ley, esq. was intimate with Bakewell, many 
of whose maxims he so closely imitated, 
that he was a complete disciple of the 
Dishley school. Throughout England, 
Scotland, and [reland, the skill of Mr. 
Buckley was extensively known; and, 
with respect to hospitality, few places 
could vie with Normanton-hill, as all the 
first-rate agriculturists sufficiently know. 

Vol. LXXXIV. Part Il. p. 192. a. Mr. 
Charles Dibdin was born at Southampton, 
about 1748, and educated at Winchester 
with a view to the Church; but his forid- 
ness for musick frustrated the intentions 
of his friendsy,and impelled him to repair 
clandestinely “t6, the Metropolis at the 
early age-of 15 years. The precoeity of 
talents which he exhibited in bis favourite 
pursuit was remarkable; for at 16, he 
brought out an Opera of two acts at Co- 
vent Gardep, under the title of “ The 
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Shepherd’s Artifice,” written and com- 
posed by himself. For some time after 
this, he was nevertheless principally ens 
gaged in composing musick for the pro- 
ductions of others; and among the rest, 
for Love in the City, Lione} and Clarissa, 
The Padlock, The Jubilee, The Installa. 
tion of the Garter, and The Christmas 
Tale. He was induced, while yet very 
young, to appear upon the stage; and in 
1768 was the original Mungo in The Pad- 
lock, in which, as well as in Ralph in The 
Maid of the Mill, and other characters, 
he displayed such originality of concep- 
tion, that his early secession from the 
stage has often been the subject of regret. 
On his retiring from it, the Circus was 
built for him, and he was manager of it 
for two seasons, He afterwards erected 
a small theatre in Leicester-strect, Leis 
cester-square, wiere for many years he 
gave a new species of entertainment, in 
which he was the sole writer, composer, 
and performer. It was for these exhbibi- 
tions that he produced -his songs; and in 
this line, whether we consider the number 
or the merit of his performances, he was 
perhaps never equalled. His services in 
this way procured him the notice of Go« 
veroment, and a pension of 200/. a year; 
of which, however, he was deprived on a 
change in the Administration. Embar- 
rassments obliged him to dispose of his 
theatre in Leicester-street; and some 
time afterwards he opened a music-shop 
in the Strand. This speculation proved 
unfortunate; and a commission of bank- 
ruptcy left him completely destitute, His 
situation having reached the ears of a 
few gentlemen to whom he was almost 
unknown, they held a private meeting, at 
which a subscription was made for him, 
and invited the publick to join their laud- 
able endeavours, in behalf of a man to 
whom the country owed considerable ob- 
ligations. The result was, that sach a 
sum was raised as enabled the trustees to 
secure a moderate annuity for Mr. Dibdin, 
his wife, and daughter; the principal be- 
ing reserved for the two latter after his 
decease. From this period he resided at 
Camden Town, where he expired, after 
experiencing long and severe bodily infir- 
mities, leaving, besides the widow and 
daughter already mentioned, two sons, 
weil known in the theatrical world, Charles, 
proprietor and acting manager of Sadler’s 
Wells, and Thomas, who bids fair to equal 
his father inthe fecundity of his produc. 
tions. Besides various plays not printed, 
Mr. Dibdin prodaced the following dra- 
matic pieces,—* The Shepherd’s Artifice,” 
1765.—** Damon and Phillida,” (altered 
from Cibber) 1768.—‘ The Mischance,” 
1772,— The Ladle,” “ The Wedding 
Ring,” and “‘ The Deserter,” 1773.—“ The 
Waterman, or the First of August,” and 
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** The Cobler, or a Wife of Ten Thou- 
sand,” 1774.-—‘* The Metamorphoses,” 
and “ The Seraglio,” 1776.—* The Qua- 
ker,” 1777.—* Pvor Vulcan,” “* The 
Gypsies,” “ Rose and Colin,” ‘“* TheWives 
Revenged,” and “ Annette and Lubin,” 
1773.—‘* The Chelsea Pensioner,” and 
“ The Mirror, or Harlequin Every Where,” 
779.—* The Shepherdess of the Alps,” 
and “* Harlequin Freemason,” 1780, — 
** The Islanders,” and “ The Marriage 
Act,” 1781.—* The Graces,” 1782.— 
** The Cestus,” “ Harlequin the Phantom 
of a Day,” “ ‘The Lancashire Witches,” 
and “ Long Odds,” 1783.—** Clump and 
Cudden,” and “ Liberty Hall,” 1785.— 
** Harvest Home,” 1787. Of his other 
publications, the principal were, “ The 
Devil,” 2 vols. Svo. 1785.—‘* The By- 
stander,” 4to, 1757.—Musical Tour,” 4to. 
1787.—“ Hannah Hewitt,” a novel, 1792. 
—‘* The Younger Brother,” a novel, i793. 
—‘ History of the Stage,” 5 vols. 8vo. 
1795.—His * Professional Life,” 4 vols. 
8vo. 1802. —*“ Observations on a Tour 
through England and Scotland,” 4to. 1803, 
—‘ Henry Hooka,” a novel, 1806. 

P. 300. b. The late Mr. 7. Spence de- 
vised and published a plan, by which all 
human kind could be provided with sus- 
tenance without pauperism. Iv 1501 he 
met with a state-pro-ecution, was con- 
victed, and endured a year’s incarceration, 
and was also subject to a fine, of which 
be ever after boasted, and used to say it 
would be the means of one day ushering 
his doctrines into universal notice. His 
remains were attended by a numerous 
throng of political admirers. Appro- 
priate medallions were distributed, and a 
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pair of scales preceded his body, indi- 
cative of the justice of his views. One 
his friends ntade an oration over his grave, 
illustrative of his public and private 
qualities. 

P. 505. a. The late Henry Vernon, esq. 
was reckoned one of the best-bred men in 
England. When a boy, he was page to 
George II. and in days when Courts were 
more highly bred than they are at present. 
Among the many whimsicalities in which 
he indulged, was buying up every singu- 
larly coloured horse. The one he gene- 
rally rode was spotted like a leopard. 

P. 604. The late Rev. C. Millard re- 
signed the office of Precentor several years 
ago. He very early discovered a decided 
talent for music, and, when a boy’at Oxe 
ford, was thought equal to sing in a duet 


wit!) the celebrated Signora Frasi; his 
voice afterwards settled into a tenor, re- 
mar<abiy pure and equal in its tone. He 


was a pupil, while at the University, of the 
celebrated Dr. Hayes, whence he removed 
to Norwich cathedral. He was certainly 
one of the best church singers of his 
time ; his excellent voice was directed by 
a most correct ear, and his style of sing» 
ing was pure, chaste, and expressive. 

P. 606. The late Arch. M‘Laurin, esq. 
was author of many papers in the Scots 
Magazine, and wrote several valuable ar- 
ticles for the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
He was a member of the Edinburgh Insti- 
tute, and delivered a course of lectures 
there on the philosophy of history, in the 
Spring of 1812. In his manners he was 
unassuming and reserved ; and he died in 
the prime of life, deeply and deservedly 
lamented. 





Mergorotocicat Tasze for March, 1815. By W. Cary, Strand. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. || 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 

















~ilsHl . Is |e sfee] |S 
©S/S5'e] ¢ [22 |Barom| Weather SS\S =] ¢ [5 =/Barom| Weather 
EIS 5 ° lin. pts 315.1) BELOS!] 8 12 Blin. pts| Me ; 
és Ss : =5 |" pts.| Mch, 1815. és Ss s = in, pts.| Mch. 1815, 
Feb ° ° ° Mh.| ° e e 
25 | 47 | 52 | 47 30,01 |cloudy 12 | 37 | 47 | 45 (29, 21 Irain 
26 | 47 | 47 | 38 | +, 07 jstormy 13 | 42 | 48 | 40 /28, 90 {stormy 
27} 35 |50|59 | ,45 |fair 14 j 41 | 47 | 40 [29,80 |stormy 
28 | 32 | 47 | 40 » 32 jfair 15 | 40}; 50 | 50 » 84 jrain 
M.1} 40 | 55 | 464) ,18 Jfair 16 | 53 | 57 | 46] ,98 |fair 
2146} 45 | 40 » 12 jrain 17} 47} 58 | 46 » 96 {fair 
31} 39} 52)47] ,19 {cloudy 18 | 47 | 57 | 50 |30,90 |showery 
&} 46] 53 | 46 » 20 |cloudy 19 | 50 | 57 | 50 |29,96 Icloudy 
5147] 53} 44] ,19 |cloudy 20 | 51 | 57149] ,95 lcloudy 
6 | 44] 54] 44 , 16 |fair 21 | 50 | 58 | 50 , 70 |fair 
7) 47} 50 | 47 [29,85 cloudy 22 | 50 | 57] 51 , 58 {stormy 
8 | 47} 49 | 40] ,40 |rain 23 | 51 | 50] 42] ,25 |stormy 
9 | 40] 48 | 40 , 30 jcloudy 24) 47] 54] 50 , 40 |stormy 
10 | 40 | 47 | 3 » 25 |fair 25 } 50 | 53} 40 , 38 |fair 
11 | 33 | 47 | 36 » 42 jfair 26} 43 | 51/49] ,78 {stormy 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Feb. 22, to March 21, 181%. 


Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 110/50 and 60 130 
Males - 872 ' 1632 | Males - cast 1341 5and10 56} 60end 70 m8 
Females ‘760 Females 6388 10 and 20 44] 70and80 88 
Whereof have died under 2-years old 358 
Peck Loaf 3s. Lid. 3s. 10d. 3s. 11d. 3s. Lid. | 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 





Wand 30 97 
30 and 40 126 
40 and 50 138 


80.and90 60 
90 and 100. 16 


Between 








AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from'the Returns ending March 18. 
































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat, Rye , Barly | Oats |Beans Wheat Rye age Oats Beans. 
s. djs. djs. djs. djs. d. s. d,s. d.js. o- dys. -d. 
Middlesex 60 2/00 0/29 1/25 0/32 3)/Essex 56 4/29 0/28 Oj22 030 yg 
Surrey 65 0136 O/28 O}26 6/56 4)/Kent 60 4)/41 6/26 2) i23 0131 8 
Hertford 58 0128 O29 10/22 10/36 2!|/Sussex 62 O00 0/25 0:21 6)34 0 
Bedford 67 5)00 O28 4/22 9/31 47\Suffolk 60 3/00 0/25 4/20 5/27 11 
Huntingdon 63 3/00 0/28 719 1uj28 2)/Camb. 62 5/00 0/22 1016 3 “4 9 
Northamp. 65 8/00 0/26 8/18 4/29 9/)|Norfolk 61 6/50 6/22 919 1 jes 6 
Rutland 69 6/00 0/26 3/20 6/52 6}|Lincoln 62 5/00 O)27 115 11/27 11 
Leicester 70 4/40 0/30 4/21 6/34 O||York 61 7/45 10/27 519 4/41 4 
Nottingham 71 0j39 0}51 2/22 6/39 0||Durham 66 6|00 O|42 2i27 ooo @ 
Derby 17 8/00 0|35 6/26 10/43 6||Northum. 61 1/42 0/25 10)2¢ 2138 10 
Stafford 71 11,00 O|32 6/24 8/42 1/iCumberl. 64 5/58 2/29 8/95 = ~ 
Salop 69 8/52 232 9126 4/00 O}/Westmor. 65 6/40 0155 2\26 8l00 0 
Hereford 68 340 0/28 1 25 10/38 ‘1||Lancaster 72 0/00 0/52 10/295 io 0 
Worcester 71 0/38 O/31 O}27 1146 O}/Chester 69 000 0/35 2/21 Q 
Warwick 74 8100 0/31 11/24 4/40 2llPlint 64 3/00 0/33 6lg2 10l00 0 
Wilts 59 4100 0/26 226 4144 4]lDenbigh 64 9/00 0)32 3}27 2100 0 
Berks 61 600 O27 1/25 737 5)jAnglesea 60 0)00 0/26 6/18 41/00 9 
Oxford 69 O100 0/25 9/23 6/32 SiiCarnarvon64 4/00 0/29 Oj22 2 8100 9 
Bucks 68 4/00 6/29 0/23 4/53 8}/Merioneth75 7/00 0/36 9/27 5|00 0 
Brecon 71 151 2150 9118 8/00 O}|\Cardigan 65 11/00 0/27 0 16 1100 @ 
Montgom. 69 -758 3/28 922 13/00 0||Pembroke 56 9/00 0/30 714 10/00 7) 
Radnor 2 © O0}29 2127 1100 OjlCarmart. 64 5/00 0/30 5116 9/00 9 
Glamorg. 71 9/00 0}25 4/22 sloo o 
Average of Englanil and Wales, per quarter. ||Gloucest. 76 7/00 0/50 10/26 10,31 3 
66 6j39 429 222 6135 4|\Somerset ‘71 1/00 0129 719 Ol00 o 
Average of Scotland, per quarter : Monmoutli26 $100 0\29 5100 glee VY) 
56 068 227 925 8,54 9llDevon (64 6/00 D/28 1/17 O00 oO 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma-||Cornwall 69 10/00 0/26 1/21 4/00 0 
ritime’ Districts of ‘England and Wales, by||Dorset 66 ‘7/00 0/25 9.26 1}42 - 
whi¢h Exportation and Bounty are to be||Hants 62 10 0/27 224 ) 
regulated in Great Britain.......... wdreroccccencepe sesceeeee 00 O00 O100 O00 9/00 QO 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, March 20: 60s, to 65s. 
RETURN OF |WHEAT, in Mark-Lane, including only from March 13 to March 18 : 
Total 7,773 Quarters. Average 65s. 10jd.—1s. 64d. lower than last Return, 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140Ibs. Avoirdupois, March 18, 23s. 7d, 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, March 22, 58s. 8jd. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Mareh 27: 
Kent Bags ..... ersesee Gl. Gs. to 9/. Ds. | Kent Pockets ..,..... o JL 0s. to 8. 8s. 
Sussex Ditto ......... 64. Os. to ‘Tl. 16s. | !Sussex Ditto....... eooee 4/1. 15s. to BL. Ose 
Essex Ditto ........... 64. 10s.°to 8, Os, |/Farmham Ditto..........10/. Os. to 121, Ose 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, March 27: 
St.James’s, Hay “4/, 4s. Od. Straw 1/. 165. Od.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 14s. 6d. Straw 1/. 16s, 
Clover 6/. 16s, 6d.Smithfield, Hay 41. 17s. 6d.. Straw 11, 15s, Ud. Clover 6/. 10s, 6d. 


eer March 27. To sink the Offal—per Stone of Sibs. 


Beef ......cccrscccccrcessovceedte Od. tO Gs. Od. | Lamb,.ss......ccsesercecescoree8 Ss. Od. to 9s. 4d. 
Mutton . seoseenieses pamameneted 5s. 8d, té 6s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market March 17; 

Veal. semasiscrnesres nis Od. to Ts.-4d. Beasts ......... 690 Calves 170, 
POO. sendin Fl 6s. Od. to "Ts. Od. Sheep ...... “"3,600. Pigs 340. 





COALS, ‘Maroh 27: Neweastle 46s. Od.—58s. 3d. Sunderland 51s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow, 90s, Mottled 100s. Curd 104s. CANDLES; 133. 0d. per Doz. Moulds 14s. 6d, 
TALLOW; per-Stone, Stb. St. James's 4s, 65d. Clare Market 0s. Od, Whitechapel 4s, 87. ° 























EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN MARCH, 1815. 


Bank |3perCt) SperCt. |4perCti5perCt|B,Long; Irish | Imp. Imp. { India |Sou Seaj 3 per Ct. | India 
Stock | Red. Cons. | Navy } Ann. |5perCt./3perCt.) Ann. | Stock, |Stock. |South Sea/Bonds. 
257 633 814} 955 | 625) 3} 

257 63% 814} 934 1914 | 63% 
257 64 81g} 95% 93§ 624 
shut shut shut} 935% 
Sunday 
shut shut shut 
shut shut shut 
shut shut shut 
shut shut shut 
shut shut shut 
shut shut : shut 
Sunday 
shut shut shut 
shut shut shut 
shut shut shut 
shut shut shut 
shut shut shut —_— 

shut shut shut 10 84dis. 
Sunday = 
shut shut shut 8% S8dis, 
shut shut shut i -—— 
shut shut 4 shut ; is i 84 dis. 
shut shut shut 10 idis. 
Holiday “— 
Holiday 
26 | Sunday 
27 } Holiday 
28 | Holiday 
29 
30 


I, 2142. 


Loudon.— 


401 19s.— 


400. 405/.—Drury-Lane New 











—Chelsea Water- 











109/.—Imperial 497,—South- 





201.—Grand Union, 70/.—Se- 
331, Discount. —West India-Dock, 1544 





10s.— Leeds and Liverpoo 
58.—Kennet and Avon 201.— 


8, New Bridge-street, 
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2. 15s. Premium.—London Institution, 
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J. 10s, Discount.—Highgate Archway, 9/. per Share. 
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—London Ditto, 91/. 87/.—Gliobe Insurance, 
























































THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste 


March 1815 (to the 25th), at the Officeof Mr. Scorr, 
Veluted by Nicnots, Sox, aud Bantiey, Red lion Passage, Fleet Street, London. 


dend 101. clear.—Grand Junction, 215/.—Rochdale, 


New Ditto, 3/. Discount.—Ellesmere, 
Russell Ditto, 18/, 18s.—Covent-Garden Theatre, 


Neath Canal, 240/. ex Half Year’s Dividend, ‘l. 
Ditto, 561. 


ex Dividend. —Warwick and Birmingham, 
vern and Wye Railway, 35/.—Wey and Arun, 


Works, 12/. 5s.—Gas Light, 9 


per Cent. 
wark Bridge 6 





131 
*,* The highest and lowest Prices of 3 per cent, Consols and Omnium are given, RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, & Co. 








